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WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN; 
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THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 



INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

" This is indeed an unexpected pleasure ! how 
very good of you, dear Ethel, to toil all through 
such excessive heat on purpose to come and see 
me; whilst — idle creature that I ever am — to 
my shame, alas ! I must confess, here have I re- 
mained the greater part of this most oppressive 
afternoon wasting the precious moments of ex- 
istence half asleep on the sofa." 
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"For once in life then, Adela, not quite so 
cumbered with many things as I generally find 
you, so that it really was 4 quite impossible to 
find time even to go out;' or, in fact, to get 
through any of your multitudinous occupations, 
so overwhelming their mere contemplation alone," 
laughingly replied Ethel, as she returned the 
greetings of her friend. 

" Ah ! you may laugh at me, Ethel, just as 
much as ever you please, but their name is 
Legion nevertheless, and you really can have no 
idea what a great deal I always have to do," 
answered Adela, with a gravity truly sublime. 
" Certainly, this one evening in particular I 
have not done much, yet I can assure you, I 
fully intended working so hard — you look incre- 
dulous — but I did, really and ttuly : well, if you 
doubt m« still, come here, and then you will be- 
hold everything prepared ready to be so very 
industrious." 

" And yet, Ada, I find you, after all these 
mighty preparations as is your wont, 'falling 
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asleep in a half dream, to dream, and dream,' 
and so on; though, to do you justice, I must 
admit that certainly you are well surrounded 
with the paraphernalia requisite for employ- 
ment. Let me see in what it all consists, that 
I may remain duly impressed for the future ; I 
am always open to conviction. As the nearest 
object ta^u then, I notice first of all a guitar, 
and with the sweetest of meek little songs more- 
over lying by its side : it would in truth require 
tremendous hard practise to master that perfectly, 
Adela. Moonlight and beauty, despair and un- 
dying love are, I perceive, the themes it celebrates ; 
comprehensive subjects, indeed, though condensed 
into a wondrously small compass ! But to con- 
tinue my enumeration : not far from this heart- 
rending ballad, lies a novel with the mark at the 
third page, a tale of thrilling interest, doubtless ; 
whilst a little further on reposes a workframe 
cQntaining a wreath of — " 

" Ethel, Ethel ! it is too bad of you to laugh 
at me thus/' cried Adela, springing from her 
B 2 
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scat, and endeavouring by laying her two little 
hands upon the mouth of the speaker to check 
her companion from saying more. 

" A workframe," pursued the relentless Ethel, 
seizing the small fingers in question, and impri- 
soning them in her own, " containing within it 
a wreath of unfinished flowers where as such 
they have remained to my own certain knowledge 
untouched, and I firmly believe unlooked at also, 
for the last six months at least; bearing a very 
strong resemblance to Zarifa's embroidery in the 
poem of that ilk, by which simile, my dear Adela, 
I mean to express that like that lovelorn damsel, 
' one lovely rosebud she had wrought/ and — there 
it rested. Shall I go on with my list, Ada?" 

" Have your way as you will," replied Adela, 
sinking indolently back upon her sofa; "for I 
fear it has been even as you say, and with regret 
I must plead guilty to the charge this once; but 
seriously I do always intend accomplishing so 
very many things, only somehow" — 

" Somehow nothing ever is done Adela, spite 
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of it all," interrupted Ethel; "however, I have 
every intention that something shall be done to- 
day, notwithstanding the heat, consequently I 
have been thus setting your idleness forcibly be- 
fore you, in order to act as an incentive to 
amend your ways, and do better things for the 
future, and to urge you on as proof positive of 
repentance, to accompany us — " 

"Accompany you! where? and who are us, 
Ethel," cried Adela eagerly, « now thoroughly 
aroused. 

" The last question first, Adela, I suppose," 
said* Ethel archly, Ul us' stands in the present 
instance for Ida, Konald and myself." 

" Then your brother is not yet come home," 
was all Adela said, in rather a disappointed tone. 

" No, Frank is still a truant, and judging from 
his last letter, we are not very likely to be hon- 
ored with his society for some time to come I 
should say." 

" But where then are Ida and Mr. Vere?" in- 
terrupted Adela once more. 
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" Rouald rises in the scale of interest, Adela, 
does he, Frank not being here?" asked Ethel 
satirically. " You must know then, that happen- 
ing to meet your father in the avenue, he carried 
off my companions to see his new horse ; of which 
purchase Sir Henry seems very proud ; but as I 
just do know a racer from a cart-horse, and that 
is all, I did not think the sight would edify me, 
or my judgment thereon be of any value : there- 
fore I came to you at once, instead of accompany- 
ing my companions to the stables." 

" Papa is half mad about that horse of his," 
Adela muttered pettishly, "the first thing 
thought of now with everyone who comes near 
the house, is to carry them off to see that creature. 
So unreasonable when people must be half dead 
with fatigue after such a long walk not to let them 
rest first of all at all events ; I dare say Ida and 
Mr. Vere were bored to death at having to go 
with him." 

u No doubt they were," replied Ethel smiling, 
" but as more than half the duties of life, or at 
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all events of society are bores, to which perforce 
we must submit, alas ! poor victims that we are 
to an ungrateful public. 4 Obedient Yemen answered 
Amen, and did as he was bid,' and I recommend 
you to profit by their example and go and do 
likewise, and to put on your bonnet without 
further delay, then you will be ready by the 
time the rest of the party arrive here, when we 
can start at once without wasting any more of 
those 'precious moments of existence,' whose loss 
you have been so pathetically deploring to me. 
The evening is growing cooler even now." 

" But I have never heard whereat is you want 
me to go with you?" 

44 How very dull of me to omit that very es- 
sential piece of information ! To thg top of Harles- 
ton, Adela, that so long talked of, but never 
accomplished expedition of ours." 

44 The top of Harleston !" repeated Adela, open- 
ing her large blue eyes with astonishment, 44 and on 
such a day as this? impossible! we shall all faint 
by the way, or run the risk of a coup de soldi J" 
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" Oh dear no, there is not the slightest chance 
of such a calamity befalling us I assure you," pur- 
sued Ethel, quietly taking up the neglected work- 
frame as she spoke — "you have no idea," continued 
she, threading her needle, 44 what a nice, pleasant 
breeze there is out of doors, quite refreshing as you 
meet it; and it is a day of such glorious light and 
shade, for that still more glorious view; neither 
have we forgotten to bring with us a tempting 
little basket of cakes and fruit, wherewith to re- 
cruit exhausted nature, when we have accom- 
plished our undertaking, and we will walk very 
slowly ; oh, I know you will enjoy it very much, 
so make haste and get ready. You cannot surely 
do less than accompany us after our coming so 
far out of our way to ask you to do so, thereby 
proving how much we wish you to join us; — 
meanwhile as a reward I will do a little bit of 
this work for you." 

" As usual, the old story — I must act as you 
bid me, bon gri, mal grL Well, your patience 
shall not be taxed for long; there will not be 
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time for much work, for I shall be ready in five 
minutes," said Adela, as she slowly proceeded to 
obey. 

Ethel quietly went on with the neglected 
wreath of flowers. 

Adela Grey was an only child — a spoilt and 
petted beauty. From earliest infancy the sun- 
shine of prosperity had shone unflecked upon her 
path. Idolized by her parents; indulged in 
every whim and wish, however extravagant, that 
ever entered her little head; — all had been done 
that could be done by humanity to spoil one of 
nature's fairest mouldings ; and it was no thanks 
to those who had been the guides of her childish 
years, that Adela had not grown up an utterly 
selfish character. As it was, her careless train- 
ing and ill-regulated education had marred the 
bright promise much; however apparently as 
yet, it had not materially harmed her. She was 
true to herself, and to others then. Still, Adela 
had many grievous faults, which made those who 
loved her, and who looked beyond the present 
B 5 
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44 Ronald rises in the scale of interest, Adela, 
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just do know a facer from a cart-horse, and that 
is all, I did not think the sight would edify me, 
or my judgment thereon be of any value : there- 
fore I came to you at once, instead of accompany- 
ing my companions to the stables." 

u Papa is half mad about that horse of his," 
Adela muttered pettishly, u the first thing 
thought of now with everyone who comes near 
the house, is to carry them off to see that creature. 
So unreasonable when people must be half dead 
with fatigue after such a long walk not to let them 
rest first of all at all events ; I dare say Ida and 
Mr. Vere were bored to death at having to go 
with him." 

" No doubt they were," replied Ethel smiling, 
" but as more than half the duties of life, or at 
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" Oh dear no, there is not the slightest chance 
of such a calamity befalling us I assure you," pur- 
sued Ethel, quietly taking up the neglected work- 
frame as she spoke — "you have no idea," continued 
she, threading her needle, " what a nice, pleasant 
breeze there is out of doors, quite refreshing as you 
meet it ; and it is a day of such glorious light and 
shade, for that still more glorious view ; neither 
have we forgotten to bring with us a tempting 
little basket of cakes and fruit, wherewith to re- 
cruit exhausted nature, when we have accom- 
plished our undertaking, and we will walk very 
slowly ; oh, I know you will enjoy it very much, 
so make haste and get ready. You cannot surely 
do less than accompany us after our coming so 
far out of our way to ask you to do so, thereby 
proving how much we wish you to join us; — 
meanwhile as a reward I will do a little bit of 
this work for you." 

44 As usual, the old story— I must act as you 
bid me, bongri, mal grt. Well, your patience 
shall not be taxed for long; there will not be 
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time for much work, for I shall be ready in five 
minutes," said Adela, as she slowly proceeded to 
obey. 

Ethel quietly went on with the neglected 
wreath of flowers. 

Adela Grey was an only child — a spoilt and 
petted beauty. From earliest infancy the sun- 
shine of prosperity had shone unflecked upon her 
path. Idolized by her parents; indulged in 
every whim and wish, however extravagant, that 
ever entered her little head; — all had been done 
that could be done by humanity to spoil one of 
nature's fairest mouldings ; and it was no thanks 
to those who had been the guides of her childish 
years, that Adela had not grown up an utterly 
selfish character. As it was, her careless train- 
ing and ill-regulated education had marred the 
bright promise much; however apparently as 
yet, it had not materially harmed her. She was 
true to herself, and to others then. Still, Adela 
had many grievous faults, which made those who 
loved her, and who looked beyond the present 
B 5 
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moment into the future of her days, tremble for 
her happiness. But light-hearted and joyous 
Adela, wild with spirits, and adored by all 
around ; rich and beautiful ; — why tremble for 
the hereafter of one so completely the favourite 
of fortune? True, she might be a little wilful; 
rather too fond of admiration ; a latent vein Of 
coquetry might occasionally betray itself peeping 
forth, as wielding her power somewhat ab- 
solutely, she constituted herself a little queen ill 
her imperativeness to the many who eveto 
already bowed down before her as her slaves. 
Yet why should one so young and fair be so 
harshly judged? t>r who, looking on her, almost 
a child in years, and in truth with all her play* 
ful words and winning ways in thought and 
feeling seeming to be quite a child; — who eould 
harden their heart sufficiently to prophesy that 
from such small beginnings evil m*ght one day 
accrue? and not the rather then believe that tote 
star of her destiny shining so brightly now, must 
ever so likewise shine; that predestined to bap- 
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piness and success must of necessity be for ever 
the portion of one so loveable, so innocent, so 
fair; — one, who herself seemed a very sunbeam 
— the life and soul of all around her; the very 
impersonification • of joy ! Never could a prettier 
creature be anywhere seen than was Adela Grey 
at seventeen ; more beautiful, more striking 
forms of female loveliness there might be; but 
none so taking to the fancy, so young, so pretty 
to look upon. I say young, for she gave you so 
completely the idea of unchecked and untamed 
youth. In height, she was below the middle 
stature, bat exquisitely proportioned; a perfect 
model was her graceful little figure. She had 
large deep blue eyes, and long sunny curls of 
that exqnisitely soft golden-brown hair so rarely 
to be met with. In truth, 

" Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers/' 

And she was besides such a sweet, kind-hearted 
little creature; she contrived somehow to twine 
herself round every heart. 

Her father, Sir Henry Grey, was a very 
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wealthy man; worldly prosperity had always 
smiled upon him, and though by birth only a 
younger son, though his abilities were by no 
means first-rate, nor his qualifications above 
the average run of ordinary human beings, 
yet affluence became his own ; and that by no 
personal exertions either of brain or hand, but 
simply because it pleased freakish fortune to 
patronise him, so that even whilst he was quite 
young, he found it to be his allotted portion to 
rest upon his oars, and float gently down with 
the tide on a tranquil sea of life. 

At an early age a writership in the service of 
the East India Company had been obtained for 
him, and after his arrival in India he had worked 
on steadily in this capacity for three whole years. 
Then it was that destiny so completely changed 
for him, and thus it was that it all so befell. 
At a gay ball at Calcutta he became acquainted 
with the only daughter of a rich merchant, and 
fell in love with her at first sight; fortunately it 
was a mutual attachment, and as was the case 
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throughout his life in everything that he under- 
took, all went on smoothly with him, even the 
course of his true love, with most so proverbially 
the reverse. His suit was approved by parent 
as well as child, for with all his opulence Mr. 
Simpson could not purchase the much coveted 
possession of a long line of ancestors, and good 
birth was undoubtedly young Grey's possession; 
moreover, he was a great personage in Mr. 
Simpson's eyes, on the strength of certain ties of 
kindred with divers titled individuals; and at 
all events in point of family he was the highest 
pretender that had yet appeared for his pretty, 
parvenue daughter's hand, and that parmi les 
aveugles un borgne est roi we all know. So the 
rich man gave the young couple his blessing, 
and what was more to the purpose bestowed a 
large marriage portion on the bride, and the 
wedding speedily took place. A few more years 
passed away, and then by the death of his two 
elder brothers, Henry Grey became heir to the 
paternal wealth, which was considerable, and to 
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the baronetage, when by his father's wish he re- 
turned to England. 

He was now a Btout, pompons, elderly little 
man, grandiose in manner ; very good tempered 
as mankind goes, but chiefly so from the enviable 
complacency with which he regarded all apper- 
taining to himself — such a complete self-satisfac- 
tion breathed its influence around him, he lived 
in a state of beatitude most hard to discompose : — 
a spirit of self-absorption doubtless very soothing 
to ite possessor, in the midst of the strife 
and bustle, and the envyings encompassing him, 
in this wicked world — but to his friends 
slightly wearisome. — His wife was a ci devavd 
*beauty mild insipid and commonplace; quite 
worn out by the climate of India, always ailing 
or imagining herself so. When first they 
had married no gayer couple had ever been 
known than, Sir Henry and Lady Grey — but now 
they had settled down into a quiet humdrum ex- 
istence; — such an inactive monotonous life to be 
sure as they led; living on in such an overpowering 
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dead calm; if it had not been for Adela, nothing 
could possibly have saved them from dying of 
dullness. It was a bad school in which to have 
been brought up icertainly. 

Amongst all her many acquaintances, Adela 
Grey had but one intimate friend in the world, 
and that was Ethel St. Clair : though originally 
it had been the mere force of circumstance that 
had made them so. That like liketh not like, 
is one of the truest of all sayings; but there was 
too much dissimilarity between Ethel and Adela, 
for their natures ever to have blended of their own 
tuacord, for the "friendship flower within the 
garden of their Souls," to have been self-sown, 
had it not been planted there at first by what 
many would term chance, by the Simple fact of 
their being thrown very much together ; their 
respective homes being in such very close prox- 
imity, the two estates not only adjoining one 
another, but a few fields merely, dividing the ac- 
tual pleasure grounds apart— meeting so fre- 
quently, habit now had become a second nature, 
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and intimate acquaintanceship had imperceptibly 
ripened into a deeper feeling. 

Ethel St. Clair had lost her mother when very 
young; when she was only four years old her father 
had married again; she was now the eldest of 
seven children, although only the brother Frank 
to whom allusion has been made above, and 
herself were the children of Mr. St. Clair's first 
wife. He had married the first time for love; 
his second helpmate he had chosen because he 
wished to marry again; he felt lonely and broken 
hearted, and almost indifferent as to whom he 
should fix upon to be his wife so that he found 
one. Whilst in this careless mood, fate threw 
him into the society, of a certain Lady Charlotte 
Dunmore, the sister of a Scottish earl, the pos- 
sessor of a limited exchequer, and a long pedigree 
to atone for its emptiness. When they met, she 
had passed her first youth : like her brother she 
was poor and proud enough, but sensible and 
agreeable, and still a fine looking woman; she 
too wished to marry then, but from very different 
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motives to those actuating the mourning widower. 
She was weary of dependence, which little suited 
her haughty spirit; of having no home, but that 
of sharing by turns the hospitality of her 
numerous brothers and sisters, who were all 
settled in life, and years were going on, and she 
was still only Lady Charlotte Dunmore, a solitary 
unit in creation ! 

Mr. St. Clair was of good family, and gentle- 
manlike; and though some years back her lady- 
ship would have preferred a higher rent-roll to 
belong to the individual whom she might honor 
with her aristocratic hand, yet the candidate in 
question had a fair share of this world's goods to 
bestow on her; and altogether she might do 
worse than join her fate to his ; — so argued Lady 
Charlotte; and, moreover, she felt she could 
respect and esteem him; for, to do her justice, 
she was not so bent upon matrimony that she 
would like (as some have done before her) to 
dispense entirely with even those sentiments. 
They, however, were all she hoped to feel for 
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anyone now; indeed, she never had been in love 
her whole life long, and had never quite decided 
whether love were a thoroughly ladylike sensa- 
tion or not She had been admirably brought 
up had Lady Charlotte Dunmore ! 

On Mr. St* Clair's part, he liked what he had 
seen of her; and he thought she would be as 
good a guide for his motherless children, and as 
pleasant a companion for himself, as he could 
meet with anywhere, to wander, or rather to 
walk on through life, for he had done with 
romance and wandering now; buried were all 
such feelings for him in his first wife's grave for 
evermore. So after a suitable time had elapsed 
to well- weigh his intentions, and decide upon the 
step, he calmly proposed, and was as calmly ac- 
cepted. There was no interesting agitation— no 
hesitation — the minds of both had been pre- 
viously quite made up; 'it was completely a 
mariage de convenance; and, alas! for the 
feelings of any sentimental young lady who may 
do me the favor to read my tale, it was a union 
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which turned out remarkably well ; much more 
so than half the manages $ inclination, which 
so often terminate directly the reverse ! There 
was no ideal to fail in the standard imaged of it ; 
no idol to fall frotn the lofty pedestal of the 
imagination. Reason, not fancy, had been the 
dominant feeling in their minds ; and there is not 
much in cool, calm reason to disenchant. Lady 
Charlotte made a very admirable wife, and was 
as impartial between her own and her adopted 
children as it was possible for step-mother to be. 
Perhaps, nevertheless, it was the having no 
mother of her own, which made Ethel what Ethel 
St. Clair grew up to be ; and her character was 
by no means a common one. At twenty she was 
far older in mind and ideas than most girls of 
her own age. She was a strange mixture of 
mirth and melancholy; so fond of grave pur- 
suits ; so devoted to books and study, and yet at 
times as gay and light-hearted, as idle as Adela 
herself, and as ardent in the pursuit of pleasure. 
Her character was an anomalous one altogether ; 
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large-hearted with very susceptible feelings and 
possessing a high sense of what the standard of 
duty to be followed ought to be, a restless will 
and a hastiness of judgment often made her 
actions appear inconsistent, by their apparent 
contradictions with each other, when in reality 
their erratic seeming took its rise from the con- 
flicting inborn elements of her nature. She was 
rich in native talent, her mind was strong and 
her will decided, she was a little too fond of her 
own opinion perhaps ; she was only too self-reliant, * 
that was her one great fault, but then again 
so apt to act upon impulse, the feeling paramount 
at the moment to lead her blindly on, counter- 
acting all her natural good sense, and against 
her better judgment. Her temper of mind 
moreover was somewhat self-torturing, owing to 
a far too great preponderance being allowed to a 
lively imagination which would never rest con- 
tented in the present, but was always flying 
onwards into the coming days. Truthful, and 
generous-minded almost to a fault, there was in 
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her disposition, much healthful simplicity; — 
energetic, and possessing great tenacity of pur- 
pose, she was somewhat primitive in judgment, 
inasmuch unless received opinions agreed with 
her own impressions of what was the right and 
what was the wrong line to take, in any path of 
conduct to be followed, they were but very little 
regarded by her vigorous spirit, merely because 
they were accepted rules with others — but to en- 
large on such a character the subject might be 
carried on ad infinitum, and then prove but 
tedious in the end. To conduct beneath trials 
and temptations, joys and sorrows, must be left 
the gradual development of her many merits, 
her faults and imperfections, in order to obtain 
for them a true appreciation in your mind, a 
clear perception of her sterling worth, spite of 
many failings and short-comings. 

For some time after Adela had quitted the 
apartment, Ethel continued to work on at her 
self-imposed task most assiduously, only inter- 
rupting it by an occasional pause to watch the 
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hands of a clock opposite to her, half smiling as 
she did so when perceiving the gradually- 
lengthening time forming the "five minutes 
only" which Adela had announced her toilette 
would require. How long Ethel would have 
continued her notable employment who can say, 
had its cessation entirely depended on Miss 
Grey's arrival, but a merry laugh broke upon 
her silence, and glancing around to discover from 
whence the sound could proceed, at the open 
window, watching her with a highly amused ex- 
pression on her joyous face, there did she behold 
not only the perpetrator of the said laugh in the 
person of her sister Ida, but with her, two com- 
panions, who likewise were apparently equally 
participating in the mirth. 

" Too bad of us, Miss St. Clair, was it not, 
thus to constitute ourselves spies upon your 
actions?" exclaimed the next moment the good- 
natured voice of Sir Henry Grey. 

" Oh, yes, it was, but pray do forgive us, 
Ethel, this once?" cried the laughing Ida, "for 
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really it was so very edifying to behold you 
working ; I have not witnessed so highly gratify- 
ing a sight for many a long day. What a pity 
mamma could not have seen you, how pleased 
she would have been to learn by oecular demon- 
stration that all her labour had not been thrown 
away, and that you really can hold a needle, 
for I believe she often strongly doubts that fact." 

Ethel coloured crimson; 'twas but a moment's 
hectic flush, however, and then it faded quite 
away again, and for all reply, she quietly laid 
down the object of discussion, and rising, walked 
to the window and joined the party there as- 
sembled. 

" And what can have given you this indus- 
trious fit, Ethel dear ?" continued the persevering 
Ida, interrupting Ethel's explanation to Sir 
Henry Grey's enquiry as to the cause of Adela's 
absence. 

Now Ida, though at heart very fond of her 
sister, was, you must know, rather given to show 
her affection by the singular mode of teasing her 
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whenever she could find the opportunity; and 
Ethel, though she could stand great provocations 
well, had not, it must be confessed, like many 
other people, the sweetest temper in the world 
for bearing provoking trifles with equal phi- 
losophy; and there was a very visible look of 
impatience in the flash of her dark eye, though 
she did try so hard to conceal her irritation. 

" Oh ! I am sure I do not know," she an- 
swered quickly, "to help Adela, I believe; for 
I really do dislike work so very much. I would 
not sit all day long playing with those dreary 
bits of coloured wool for anything on earth. I 
cannot care about it; I have tried." 

A slight pause; then resuming the subject — 
" I suppose I did so now, Ida, however," she 
said, with a significant smile, " on the principle 
of the busy bee; mischief being ever the ap- 
pointed portion of idle hands, — witness the fate 
of that poor flower growing up the verandah, 
which you are so mercilessly pulling to pieces, 
faute de mieux faireT 
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Perhaps you may wonder how it was, that so 
slight a cause could thus provoke one of whose su- 
periority over many I have already vaunted so 
much. But work was the bite noir of Ethel's life ; 
her cordial detestation of her needle invariably as 
each day came round drew down upon her de- 
voted head, a severe lecture from Lady Charlotte 
St. Clair, — herself a very Penelope, whose inde- 
fatigable fingers were never weary, but who 
stitched away perpetually at her endless yards 
of canvas, like any distressed needlewoman, the 
whole day long, 

Nor yet at eve her (work) suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended. 

And who, in virtue thereof, accordingly con- 
sidered that nobly did she employ each shining 
hour, and never wasted time ; thought her step- 
daughter very idle, and that her love of reading 
rather savoured of an unfeminine turn of mind. 

Poor Ethel ! it was hard to be reminded of her 
one misery just then ! her momentary irritation 
may be forgiven, though scarcely can an equal 

vol. I. c 
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excuse be found for the sharp, ungentle retort 
succeeding it. 

Nevertheless very unequal are the judgments 
passed on our words in this world, ready enough 
to perceive the mote in our brother's eye we all 
are, that every one fully knows. But the spirit, 
however open to censure that may be which 
prompts a remark, if it happens to amuse or in- 
terest, is not often considered of moment. And — 

" Very good indeed, Miss St. Clair," laughed 
Sir Henry Grey, in reply to Ethel's not very 
amiable speech; "very good indeed; turning the 
tables upon you, hey, Miss Ida ; very fair, Vere, 
was it not, after her attack upon your cousin?" 

But Mr. Vere shook his head, and only smiled 
gravely in reply, though in a low voice he pre- 
sently said, addressing himself to Ethel, " Not 
quite like the industrious insect in question, 
either was it at that moment on your part, Ethel, 
not much gathering of the honey and the honey- 
comb just then, was there?" 

Thus rebuked, Ethel looked down. 
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" I hope you were pleased with the new horse, 
Ida," she said in a deprecating tone, as if anxious 
to make peace. 

" Charmed with it," replied her sister, in her 
frank, cordial voice, quite understanding Ethel's 
implied apology, and anxious to meet it half-way, 
for never was there a more .amiable being in 
reality, than was Ida St. Clair, though her gay 
sallies and keen sense of the ridiculous, caused 
her at times to amuse herself a little at the ex- 
pense of her friends, but not ill-naturedly so, with 
her raillery never degenerated into sarcasm. 

" It is quite perfect," she continued, "and Sir 
Henry has offered it me to ride sometimes, which 
will be delightful, especially now Polly is lame ; I 
shall enjoy it so very much, for I have not had 
a gallop I do not know how long." 

" Whenever you like, the horse is quite at your 
service, it will carry you nicely I am sure,Mt is 
so gentle and tractable." 

" That is a qualification, Sir Henry, of thorough 
indifference I can assure you to Ida," said Mr. 
c 2 
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Vere laughing. " In fact if she has a preference 
it is for an animal which rears and plunges and 
so forth. I believe Bucephalus in its untamed 
state would have been to her the beau ideal of 
all a horse ought to be." 

" Oh ! Ronald ! — but it is not so ; I appeal to 
all around ! " 

"Nay I only speak from what you termed 
just now yourself ' occular demonstration/ Ida ; 
age may have tamed you perhaps," he con- 
tinued gaily, " but I only know last winter when 
you went out with Mr. Upton's harriers, you 
terrified the whole field for your safety, with 
that restive, unmanageable animal of yours; I 
myself heard many say, they should have been 
very sorry to be upon its back. Your beloved 
Polly, that referred to, Ida, and you cannot deny 
that it was so. Now, Ethel, I have atoned to her for 
your speech, so I hope you are grateful, and here 
comes Miss Grey at last," exclaimed Ronald, sud- 
denly breaking of the thread of his discourse. 

" Miss Grey at last ! " cried Adela, as she 
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shook hands with him and Ida, " what an implied 
reproach; I hope from that speech, Mr Vere, I 
have not kept you all waiting for me very long." 

"Only twenty minutes, Adela, instead of the five, 
you promised me; but we shall have plenty of 
time " added Ethel hastily, remembering her late 
rebuke and dreading another, for Ethel was al- 
ways in great fear of her cousin] Konald's lectures 
— indeed, he was the only person, who held much 
influence over her in any way. 

It is just possible that you may hardly feel 
grateful to me for retailing such common-place 
conversation as the above ; yet is it not universally 
allowed that 4 trifles make the sum of human 
things? 7 — So likewise do insignificant actions 
and unimportant words make more than half the 
spans of human life; and it is by every day occur- 
rences we can best judge what others really are. 
It is in the free, unguarded intercourse of the 
family circle that a man's true character only 
can be known. 

In society the wisest of us may but too often 
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be deceived in the opinions we form of our 
fellow-men ; for there, even the most ingenuous- 
minded amongst us, thanks to the " pleasant old 
conventions of our false humanity," mask over to 
a degree their peculiar characterisms ; fearful of 
going too far, in days when life has become so 
artificial that the vague and the unprofitable 
are those, who, generally speaking, are esteemed 
the most, and pronounced to be, " such very nice 
people" — by all ! 

No, certainly society is not the place to form 
the unbiassed true opinion. Human nature is 
too apt to judge hastily then, in nine cases out of 
ten too careless to look very deep into the hearts 
of individuals, or care to penetrate into the ac- 
tualities lying hidden beneath the systemised 
surface ! 

Excepting just so much as is apparent to the 
eye, people trouble themselves but little about 
their fellow-creatures; there is a great deal of talk 
about universal brotherhood in these days, but a 
woful deficiency, I fear, of the spirit thereof ex- 
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isting in the present age ; consequently few men 
dare to be true to their better natures ; and it is 
only when they are free from the paralysing in- 
fluence of their associates, the dread of the cri- 
ticism and the sneer from others, which suspended, 
like the sword of Damocles, ever ready to fall, 
they behold each moment hanging by so slight a 
cable above their timid heads, it is only safe where 
world praise and world censure cannot follow or 
reach them, that men and women may best be 
known. I do not say this ought to be so, I 
simply say it is so. And therefore I have re- 
counted to you the foregoing conversation. That 
the speakers are but imperfect mortals and 
nothing more, I am fully aware ; — to any higher 
pretensions they aspire not. 

Yet I offer no apology, my object being to 
make you familiar with those whose histories 
you are about to follow. Hoping that having 
met them first, when untried and happy, having 
seen them in an idle hour, never intended to ex- 
tend beyond the light of home, they may no 
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longer prove indifferent to you ; but that you may 
look upon them for the future as on 1 old familiar 
faces:' not merely in the light of superficial 
acquaintances 

" Let them wander, callous strangers, through 
So cold a world as this I 

They all stood round the window talking and 
laughing gaily together. 

" Well young people," cried Sir Henry Grey at 
last from the drawing room, whither as soon as 
Adela had made her appearance and could sup- 
ply his place he had retired. " I have no wish to 
send you away, but if you really mean to reach 
the top of Harleston this evening, I think you 
should start for your walk without any further 
delay." 

" Perhaps it would be as well," said Ethel. 

"Are you coming, Papa?" asked Adela. 

"Me, my dear? no thank you, not up that hill, 
this hot day. I will, if you like, go to the end 
of the shrubbery with you, and unlock the gate 
leading into the paddock ; it will shorten the dis- 
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tance considerably if you go by the fields. Adela, 
I daresay you will fetch the key for me, you will 
find it on my writing table." 

So Sir Henry accompanied them just as far 
as he said he would, and no farther, — only de- 
taining them a little longer to add, as they 
passed through the kitchen-garden, some peaches 
and nectarines to Ethel's store of fruit; lingering 
fondly over each one separately, as he picked it, 
to assure and demonstrate to her that his show 
of fruit was the best in the country, unequalled 
for size and flavour. Had she ever seen houses 
in better order? — And much more in the same 
strain. To all of which Ethel and the rest of the 
party, of course gave unqualified assent — filling 
up the pauses when occasion required with a chorus 
of polite speeches : and at the last the dear good 
man, to their inexpressible relief, bade them adieu 
— and in earnest they started for their walk. 

They all were young, very young — the gay 
laugh, the joyous tone of the voice — the light in 
the eye, the unfurrowed brow, all spoke of life 
c 5 
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and youth — of buoyant life untouched by sor- 
row — of youth in its happiest time, when with 
childhood the last farewell has scarcely been in- 
terchanged — when the visioned path stretching 
onwards, far beyond — resting so vague and unde- 
fined, shrouded in the pleasant mystery with 
which distance invests it, to the hopeful eye looks 
fair and alluring to traverse : when firm in belief 
and trust, the ardour of the spirit unquenched, 
noblest aspirations reign paramount in the mind, 
making existence rich and glorious in their great 
capacity. When the heart is very brave, for 
victory is deemed so secure, the strife on the 
battle plain of life courted rather than shunned — 
when the approach to older years is so eagerly 
anticipated and received when it does come with 
such a proud and rapturous welcome. Of such 
an age were they all, a happy party in truth, 
for with gladness at the heart, the powers 
of enjoyment are strong — and sweet the feel- 
ing, the mere sense of being, in itself then 
yields to the young soul. To hope, chant- 
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ing her native song, all earth seems jubilant, 
and what were the coming years to them? 
— The present lay bathed in light, brilliant as 
the glowing sunshine resting on the beautiful 
world around them ; and little cared they as yet to 
look beyond the passing hour, and that hour was to 
them as calm and serene, as free from cloud and 
storm as was the deep-blue, peaceful sky above 
them, on that radiant summer's day. 

Their path led them on through scenes most 
picturesque and fair — a few minutes' walk brought 
them from the quiet fields, to the wild common 
adjoining them, rich with its luxuriant growth 
of fern — bounded on the one side by the high 
road to the neighbouring town, on the other, by 
an irregular line of graceful pendant birch trees, 
forming the outskirts of a noble and extensive 
wood stretching far beyond. Crossing the com- 
mon they entered this wood, for a little while to 
wend their way beneath the shade of the broad 
boughs of magnificent oak and spreading beech 
trees, or through the stunted growth of under- 
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wood beneath them, they pursued their erratic 
course at will, until the common suddenly sinking 
into a deep dell they emerged from the coppice once 
more — coming out by a large, still, gleaming pool, 
fringed with the cool dark shade of the alders sur- 
rounding it, with cattle, knee-deep in the water — 
and here they paused to rest awhile, and to enjoy 
the calm repose around, a peaceful scene in truth to 
gaze on, a most exquisite combination of effect, 
worthy the pencil of any artist; then onwards yet 
again they took their way, and now they crossed the 
narrow green pathway dividing the pool from the 
wood, and began the ascent of the opposite bank, 
which formed the other side of the dingle they 
were quitting. A winding path here presented 
itself, birch trees still growing on each side of it, 
their white boles looking silvery in the sunlight, 
though at intervals an occasional opening ad- 
mitted to the view, now glorious peeps of sylvan 
loveliness, now fair glimpses of sweet pastoral 
richness; until they reached another common, 
larger and bolder-featured than the last; with 
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great stone quarries diversifying its irregular 
ground, and a few cottages here and there scat- 
tered over it; leaving this behind them, they 
entered a narrow, stony lane, which led directly 
to the top of Harleston. 
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CHAPTER II. 



There is one member of the party of whom as 
yet I have made but casual mention — a verifi- 
cation this of the old French saying, " le mieux 
requ riest pas toujours le plus cher" for never- 
theless he was one who ever excited in my heart 
a most warm and sincere interest. I allude to 
Ronald Vere, and I would feign deprecate your 
impatience whilst, ere I proceed onwards with 
my narrative, I should say a few words concern- 
ing him, in order to introduce him more distinctly 
to your notice — for I should like you also to be- 
come better acquainted with him, when I think 
you cannot fail to be equally prepossessed in 
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his favor, at least I shall be greatly disappointed 
if you are not so. 

Konald Vere was the son of Mr. St. Clair's 
favorite sister ; his father had been a clergyman, 
he however had been dead many years, and 
Ronald was her only child. Perhaps it may 
have been a certain similarity in the destiny of 
each, that had caused the brother and sister to 
become in the autumn of their days so fondly at- 
tached to one another. As in the circumstances 
attendant on Mr. St. Clair's first marriage, so in 
Mrs. Vere's, a slight tinge of romance had prevailed 
therein. Unworldly had been the spirit actuating 
both, the true love entertained for the respective 
objects of their choice had been their one dominant 
feeling, and a brief period of blissful happiness 
had been in return bestowed on them. And 
both had 'loved and lost' since then, both had 
lived to see the cold hand of death, interpose 
between them, and this world's joy; the being 
dearest to them on earth, so early taken from 
them — the darling one, so very, very precious; 
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the all in all to their now so lonely hearts, laid 
to rest in the chill, solemn grave ! Doubtless this 
did constitute the one great bond of union be- 
tween them. Certainly by far the most conscious 
thrill of pleasure which Mr. St. Clair had felt 
vibrate within his heart for many a long day, 
was that which he experienced when he received 
a letter from his sister, announcing that she con- 
sented to his wish, that for the future they 
should always dwell near to one another. Indeed 
in the first instance he had been very desirous 
that Mrs. Vere should take up her abode at 
his own home at Alton Park. For in those 
early hours of mourning, he little contemplated 
a day could ever dawn, when he should seek for 
another object on whom to rest his happiness and 
fill the vacant place. With a grief which could 
find its utterance in wild outpourings of its misery, 
in violent paroxysms of tears, passionate bursts 
of lamentation and vehement expressions of its 
utter hopeless desolation, with such had Mr. St. 
Clair, like one well nigh distraught met his 
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bereavement. Whether Mrs. Vere intuitively 
divined that sorrow such as this, though ex- 
tremely heart-rending to witness, yet by its very 
power of visible grieving, by the very vent it 
could find in words and torrents of weeping, at 
the same time must perforce exhaust its intensity, 
and would be consequently more capable of re- 
ceiving consolation in the future than her own 
far less demonstrative but silent anguish, it is 
difficult to say ; at all events she positively re- 
fused agreement to this portion of his scheme : 
and chose for her home, in preference, a small 
and comfortable, rather than a pretty house in 
the same village which happened most opportunely 
just then to be vacant— and here when our tale 
begins, for some years she had resided ; leading 
a life of active kindness and benevolence, very 
useful to her generation in the sphere of action 
which lay immediately around her; still faithful 
to the memory of the love of her youth, but cherish- 
ing its remembrance only in her secret heart as a 
thing hallowed and apart. One of those gentle, 
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womanly natures was she, amid a crowd never 
made to shine, or to be much regarded but formed 
for the quiet, calm routine of peaceful domestic 
existence — somewhat restricted in her views per- 
haps, hardly keeping pace with the so much-dwelt 
upon, boasted progression of the present age, yet 
with her sweet serenity and holy character, pos- 
sibly fulfilling more thoroughly what the true 
aims of life should be, than does many a dreamer 
with all her pleasant conceits, and diletantisms, 
long words and rounded periods; rejoicing in her 
' superiority of intellect, world-wide duties, and 
more extended views !' 

Even when after the heavy clouds which con- 
stituted the brief night of his sorrow had dis- 
persed, and Mr. St. Clair brought home another 
bride, still Mrs. Vere remained, and was ever 
welcomed at her brother's house. Fortunately, 
she and Lady Charlotte suited one another ad- 
mirably ; indeed, so gentle and so unobtrusive a 
person as was Mrs. Vere, could not but be loved 
by all who really knew her well. 
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Ronald also was a great favorite with the whole 
party at Alton Park, and hardly a day passed by 
that on some pretext or other the two families 
did not meet, consequently a very strong intimacy, 
a more than ordinary cousinly intimacy existed 
between them all. Eonald and Ethel especially 
were decided friends; by her, (as they so truly 
deserved to be), were his society and friendship 
fully valued and appreciated, and they looked 
upon one another quite in the light of brother 
and sister; in fact, though doating upon Frank, 
there was far more congeniality of taste and 
feeling, and, though really dissimilar in character, 
much greater sympathy and attractive affinity in 
heart and mind between Ronald and herself than 
ever could exist between the alien nature of the 
flighty, vapid Frank, and Ethel's own deeper and 
finer organization. He was but three years older 
than herself, and from their earliest infancy she 
and Ronald had been great allies. 

In personal appearance, Mr. Vere was only 
remarkable from his extreme plainness ; he was 
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so very deficient in good looks, that even in a 
crowd a stranger observing him would involun- 
tarily exclaim, " what an exceedingly ugly man !" 
He was not tall, but atoned for his deficiency in 
height by an extreme breadth, which made his 
figure singular in its disproportion; his com- 
plexion was swarthy as that of a Spaniard, his 
face long and thin, and always colourless; his 
eyes certainly were peculiar, they were dark, and 
though small and deep-set, yet they possessed 
great power ; they were keen and penetrating, 
and their glance was very honest, their look 
very steadfast. The expression of his countenance 
was usually very grave, and though in disposi- 
tion he was cheerful, and he could enjoy merri- 
ment and laughter as much as anyone — nay, a 
real hearty laugh more than many — it was won- 
derful how immobile remained his face; even 
when speaking it rarely kindled into animation, 
and yet beneath that cold seeming, beat as warm 
a heart as ever throbbed in any breast — a more 
genial nature, a more human soul indeed, or 
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one more rich in sympathy and love for its 
fellow-man, had rarely walked on this selfish 
indifferent earth, than that which dwelt beneath 
that stern exterior. His mind was shrewd, 
active and deliberate — not brilliant, perhaps, not 
even very imaginative; his own standard of 
right was a very high one, and he did his best 
to act up to it; he despised all frivolity, all 
conceit, and especially anything even bordering 
on pretence was held by him in an utter con- 
tempt. In his appearance the only redeeming 
points were the broad intellectual brow and the 
benevolent, the good expression of his whole 
countenance, which was unmistakeable to those 
who troubled themselves a second time to ob- 
serve one who, at first sight, was so little attrac- 
tive. Moreover, he looked, and was a thorough 
gentleman — not only in manner, not only by 
fits and starts — he was always the same ; 
courtesy was innate in him — that true chris- 
tian spirit of courtesy, which so few, alas, pos- 
sess, the avoidance of giving pain to others, not 
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only in deed but in word — not only in occasional 
moments of consideration, but in the homely 
common-place acts of that so despised, ill-treated 
sphere — the thankless, prosaic usages of every- 
day life. Such was his one great endeavour. 
Nature had certainly made amends for her defi- 
ciency of gifts in mere externalities — for that 
ugly casket contained many precious gems 
hidden within it, rare jewels of goodness, virtue, 
and of intellect. 

u And so, Mr. Vere," said Adela suddenly, as 
they toiled up the steep ascent, "I hear you 
have at last really decided upon the Church for 
your profession; is this indeed the case?" 

" Even so," answered Ronald, half sighing as 
he spoke ; u the arriving at that all-important 
decision has at length been accomplished, 
though," he added, with an attempt to speak 
more cheerfully, "my mind being — as you are 
doubtless aware by this time, Miss Grey — a 
very great one, like the lady's in the song, who 
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was similarly afflicted, 'it took a long time 
making up/ " 

" And after all to decide upon being a clergy- 
man," continued Adela; u the last thing in the 
world I am sure I should ever wish to be, if 
left to consult my own taste : what could induce 
you to make it your choice?" 

Ronald shrugged his shoulders. "I must 
have some aim and object in life; to stay at 
home doing nothing would never suit me. And 
what would you have me be?" he said. 

" If I were a man I would be a soldier," said 
Adela decidedly. 

Mr. Vere glanced down at himself, with 
anything but satisfaction depicted on his coun- 
tenance. Ronald was no faultless monster of 
perfection 4 whom the world ne'er saw;' and with 
all his sense — truth to tell — he was somewhat 
over-sensitive on the subject of his personal 
appearance. 

"Yes, that would suit me admirably," he 
observed drily, " the very thing of all others for 
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me ; I should look so remarkably well in a tight- 
fitting red-coat; don't you think so, Miss Grey," 
looking fixedly at her, as if he wished for an 
answer. 

Adela coloured slightly. "But that is no 
reason for your present choice," she said, avoid- 
ing a direct reply; " why should you have fixed 
upon the church? There are many things 
besides open to you; I thought a little while 
ago the law was your great aim and object — 
the 'one bright particular star' of your des- 
tiny." 

" Ah, how I wish Eonald had only remained 
firm to that aim, trusted to his own guiding 
star," said Ethel sorrowfully; "he would have 
distinguished himself so much then, and I am 
certain, eventually have won a glorious renown. 
But it is hopeless now even thinking of what 
might have been — it is all settled very differently, 
and his many talents in consequence will b6 
utterly wasted, buried and lost in some wretched, 
poky, little country village. Every day of my 
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life I find cause to regret more and more that it 
should be so." 

"Why wasted, Ethie?" rejoined her cousin 
quickly; "though in the first place, your par- 
tiality, I fear, influences your appreciation of ' 
my powers, and causes you to estimate them 
greatly beyond what they really are, but even 
supposing that it had pleased G-od to give me any 
talents, where could a finer field be met with on 
which to display them than in His service? To 
me the great misfortune is, not that you can 
bring too much talent into the Church, but that 
there is not sufficient brought to bear upon it — 
or rather, what results from real cultivation of 
the intellect, greater expansion of mind, and a 
less dogmatic spirit, — a more lowly soul, in fact, 
to influence the priesthood and conjoin them with 
the laity. I do not mean to say that there are 
not many, very many gifted and earnest-hearted 
men following this all-important calling, but 
unless there happens to be, what in itself is a 
misfortune, a good family living, it is generally 

VOL. I. D 
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those members of a family who are made clergy- 
men who are the weakest and most common-place 
amongst the brethren of a household, because 
people say 'they are fit for nothing else;' as if 
those were most capable of teaching and directing 
others who least of all, amid all faulty men, can 
direct and rule themselves." Ronald paused, and 
walked on a few steps in silence. 44 Not that I 
wish," resumed he in a lower tone, and speaking 
very slowly, 44 to deceive myself, or to profess 
that originally I had any peculiar leaning that 
way, but I have done my best to force the bias 
of my natural inclinations; though not even for 
the cause which influenced me to do so would I 
have decided upon it definitively, unless I had 
felt I could conscientiously devote myself to. my 
calling. I believe I can do so now ; at all events 
I will exert myself to the utmost, and strive to 
be no defaulter in it. But I beg you ten thou- 
sand pardons, Miss Grey," he said, abruptly 
quitting his subject, 44 Ethel and I of late are 
always arguing upon this one point of dissension 
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between us, when we are together, and for the 
moment I forgot myself, and failed to remember 
how tedious of necessity this dwelling upon self 
must be to you. Forgive my egotism. Ida, 
what flowers have you got there? " 

And Ronald, who had been speaking more 
eagerly and warmly than was his wont, quickened 
his pace and joined his younger cousin, who had 
strayed from the rest, gathering wild flowers in 
the hedge, and was soon engaged with her in an 
apparently very learned botanical examination 
of her nosegay, as if anxious to find any excuse 
for avoiding further discussion on a subject which 
all could see that to dwell upon evidently 
affected him deeply. 

Ethel followed him wistfully with her eyes. 
An awkward pause ensued. 

" What does he mean by the cause which in- 
fluenced him, Ethel?" whispered Adela timidly, at 
last. 

" His mother's earnest wish," replied Ethel in 
the same low voice. " Aunt Mary has all her 
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life been urging Ronald to go into the church, 
because it was his father's vocation before him ; 
and Ronald is so devoted to her, for her sake 
he has resigned his most cherished hopes, and 
abandoned all thoughts of the profession wherein 
to strive for eminence it has been his most ardent 
desire for many a year, and for which he worked 
so hard at college, and distinguished himself so 
much. Poor Ronald ! it has been no easy vic- 
tory which he has achieved, no slight struggle 
he has had to wrestle in, I know, though even to 
me he has said but little on the subject. That 
it is very wrong on my part, I am quite aware, 
but I cannot help wishing it were otherwise, and 
I do call it selfish on the part of Aunt Mary, 
though it is very unlike her, too, to be selfish, 
thus to thwart Ronald's own wishes and influence 
him so, for she must know how his heart was set 
upon the law, and such a good son as he has 
always been." 

" When did you say Frank was coming back, 
Ethel?" interrupted Mr. Vere at this moment, 
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standing still and waiting for her to join him, 
for he had an intuitive idea they were talking 
about him still. 

"I hardly know — he wants an extension of 
leave for another month, but papa seems to say, 
it is quite time that he should be at home again." 

44 The request itself must have been rather the 
leading of a forlorn hope, on the part of Master 
Frank when he originally propounded it," 
observed Ronald, 44 a rare indulgence was this 
fishing party, in being allowed at all; and he was 
in luck's way to gain permission to join it in the 
first instance." 

44 Oh, that mystery is easily made clear," said 
Ida, laughing heartily. 44 It was just at the 
commencement of the hay harvest when the long 
vacation began, and papa was completely ab- 
sorbed in that all important matter to country 
gentleman, so very busy directing it, and fussing 
himself into innumerable fevers about the weather, 
that when Frank wrote to Ethel to ask her to 
persuade papa to consent to his going with a 
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party of friends to fish in Wales, papa said, 4 yes/ 
I verily believe without thinking what he was 
saying, his thoughts running all the while on 
rick cloths, and tedding machines, then he was 
so successful, and got in all his hay safe, while so 
many people had theirs completely spoilt, he was 
in the best of tempers, the sweetest frame of mind 
imaginable with all the world ; and of his own 
accord gave Frank further leave ; but my friend 
is presuming a little too far I fear, and rain being 
wanted for the turnips just now, he will have a 
recall very unexpectedly some fine day soon." 

Ethel made an ineffectual effort to look grave, 
and told Ida she was very undutiful. It had 
been very kind of their father letting Frank be 
away already so long; but Adela laughed, and 
said she wanted to know more. Mr. St. Clair, 
she was quite aware, was much more particular 
with Frank than with any of the rest. Selfishly 
speaking, however, she hoped he would now send 
a recall, for Frank was a great loss in the summer, 
they could have no pic-nics without him to get 
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them up; no riding parties, no amusements of 
any kind, he was quite the life and soul of the 
neighbourhood : what was the use of Frank, who 
hated the very sight of a book, going to college? 
he was always getting into some trouble or other 
there ; it was all nonsense, he would never read 
hard there or anywhere else, she was certain. It 
would have been much better if they had bought^ 
him a commission, and let him go into the army 
when he wished it, instead. 

44 I think now papa is very sorry he did not 
at the time comply with his fancy to be one of 
your beloved soldiers, Adela," replied Ethel, 44 it 
is too late now, but you must make the most of 
Frank, if he is so precious to you when he does 
come home, for I believe great efforts will be 
made to procure for him some appointment abroad, 
at once, I doubt his returning again to Oxford." 

44 Oh, that is to be the end of it all," exclaimed 
mischievous Adela, looking very much enlight- 
ened: 44 what! some more of those pretty little do- 
cuments have been received, have they ? with blue 
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and red lines within, and wafers without. Alas ! 
poor Master Frank; is that it, Ida? Ethel, I 
know, will not tell me." 

" One or two," answered Ida, nodding her head 
significantly; "but I do not think Frank de- 
serves your pity much. He was born under a 
lucky star I presume, or at all events he has a 
happy knack of getting out of disagreeable 
things without much trouble to himself ; he brings 
with him a friend this time on a long visit, as a 
sort of protector, I suppose, so there will not be 
a great opportunity for lectures." 

" Then we shall have some pic-nics after all," 
cried Adela gaily, clapping her little hands as she 



" I dare say we shall, and Frank says this new 
friend of his is a most charming person, quite 
perfection. He describes him in his letter as a 
nice, steady, reading man, and a capital good 
fellow into the bargain, sure to please the 
governor." 

Ethel looked annoyed; Frank's idleness and 
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extravagance at college were to her no topics for 
laughter, and Ronald contrived that if Frank St. 
Glair had a happy knack of getting out of dis- 
agreeable things, his sister Ida should possess an 
equally happy facility for getting into them; 
and so, no time being like the present, a lecture 
was administered on the spot on the extreme im- 
propriety of young ladies learning to talk " slang" 
by using their brother's expressions. Ida, being 
of that happy age when all, even those only a 
few years older, deem it their bounden duty to 
be perpetually finding fault, and training up 
the young idea in the way it ought to go, 
with tolerable grace submitted to the said 
harangue. 

44 Now don't look so cross, Ethel," said Adela 
dictatorially, 44 it was all my fault; and here we 
are on Harleston." 

44 Yes; here we are ! and how pleasant it is to 
tread on this soft, elastic turf after the stony 
road ; only please do not look round until we 
reach the very top, for there it is the view is 
D 5 
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most striking, when you come upon it suddenly, 
in all its beauty." 

"Oh very well — for I suppose, as before, I must 
obey — only as compensation do tell me something 
more of this new friend of Frank's to beguile the 
time as we go on." 

44 Nay, I know nothing about him, I never 
heard his name even until lately. I do not think 
Frank himself knew him until he met him the 
other day in Wales. Mr. Clayton is one of the 
party there. Ronald can perhaps tell you more 
about him for they were at Cambridge together, 
and both Trinity men." 

44 My acquaintance with him was very slight,' ' 
remarked Mr. Vere, thus appealed to, 44 we were 
certainly at the same college, and I used to meet 
him occasionally in some of the men's rooms, 
that was all; what little I knew of him I liked; 
indeed, whenever we did meet I always wished I 
could have seen more of him, for he interested me ; 
only it is never much in my way to make ad- 
vances first to friendship, nor in his either; so 
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there it began and there it ended, in a mere wish. 
Besides, just then I was reading hard, and going 
out very little ; and Clayton, being two years my 
senior at the university, left the year after I went 
up." 

"But what sort of person is he ?" asked Adela, 
"is he handsome or ugly, stupid or amusing, 
surely you can tell us something more about him." 

" Your first question is the most difficult to an- 
swer Miss Grey," said Ronald, looking highly 
amused at her eagerness ; "judging from whatlsaw 
of him^ I should say Clayton was an odd compound 
altogether, a character hard to comprehend: au 
reste, without being strictly speaking handsome, 
he -is good-looking enough and very agreeable." 

" You deal in generalities, Ronald," remarked 
Ethel; "we want a more minute description, a 
highly finished portrait, not a mere sketch." 

" Oh, if you wish it so much, I will do my 
best to paint my portrait true to the life; and, 
though knowing so little of him personally, one 
way or another I heard a good deal about him, 
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for considering that he was always a very quiet 
man, he contrived somehow to get himself a good 
deal talked about. At one time great things 
were expected from him, but he was one of those 
unaccountable failures who are never to be de- 
pended upon ; and at the last moment, and from 
some caprice or other, I suppose, he changed his 
mind, took an idle fit and would not read, and 
when he went in for his degree, he just got 
through and that was all. I believe after all 
the strange reticence he maintained in everything 
concerning himself was the true secret of the 
interest he inspired ; he courted no man's society, 
and though so quiet himself, the few friends he 
had were all what are termed 4 fast men for I 
•hould not say he was generally popular ; but then 
he was very different to the usual run of young 
men of the present day ; and he involuntarily, I 
think when with him, made others conscious of 
their inferiority to himself. If he had been a 
man of any position in the world, they would 
have borne it better, as it would have invested 
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him with a sort of authority in the eyes of the 
multitude who think of those things, as well as 
with the power to command ; as it was, being 
nobody, they could not pardon the feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with themselves he called forth." 

"What a very singular individual he must 
be!" cried Adela. "I don't think I shall like 
him at all ; he may perhaps suit Ethel, who has 
a wondrous predilection for curiosities, but he 
will not do for me — no, 1 am quite sure I shall 
never like him." 

"I think you will when you know him — in 
truth, I believe it was his own fault he was not 
more generally appreciated ; he took no pains to 
conciliate others, yet he had a certain meed of 
reluctant consideration paid him too, and when 
present, public opinion was almost invariably in 
his favour; when absent, it revenged itself upon 
him. He claimed as his due too high a place 
among men, and also he was far too carelessly 
disdainful of man's opinion ; he certainly was an 
unaccountable anomaly; and I cannot compre- 
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hend, unless he is very much changed, how he 
and Frank can suit so well; but you will see 
him soon and can judge for yourselves. Now, 
here we are arrived at the top of Harleston, and 
there is metal more attractive to consider, than 
a continued discussion of Aubrey Clayton's 
merits and demerits. Miss Grey, I am sure 
even Ethel's gracious permission will no longer 
be withheld, and you may look at the view. 
Now that you are here, are you not pleased 
you accompanied us after all? surpassingly 
lovely, is it not, to-day." 

And as Ronald spoke these words his com* 
panions paused, glad indeed to rest awhile after 
the fatigue of climbing up the wild hill's side, 
and gazed on as glorious and extensive a land- 
scape upon which eye of man could ever wish 
to linger. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Beneath the shade of a clump of fir trees which 
crowned the summit of the rising ground of 
Harleston, for hill it scarcely could be called, had 
they stayed their steps, and in truth no where 
could a more splendid view be met with than 
the one extending wide before them ; for though 
very rich in rare beauty is our 4 merrie England,' 
few are the scenes, if indeed any exist in all her 
proud domains, that can vie with, or even con- 
tend for the palm of beauty against the little 
known, but most picturesque loveliness of her three 
western shires. Beautiful and apart they lie in 
all their primitive simplicity, concealed from the 
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ken of strangers, but seldom visited are they 
even by wandering artist or idle tourist; alas! 
that it should be so, for though as yet by modern 
eyes 4 born to blush unseen,' the inspection would 
well repay the journey thither. 

It may be that in a little while and all will be 
very different there, for within the last few years 
that ruthless destroyer of the peace of the fire- 
side, and of the repose of life in general — the 
railroad, has threatened to interrupt a quietude 
whose native charms but a little before were so 
blissfully enhanced by the silence and retirement 
which might there be found, amid the din of this 
utilitarian working day world. 

But even steam, though not often friendly to 
sweet reverie and sober contemplation — matter- 
of-fact steam — all-conqueror that it ever is of the 
ideal and of the sublime, is powerless to destroy 
the wild sylvan beauty and the spirit of romance 
which reign paramount around in this land of 
ancient camps and ruined castles, for indepen- 
" dently of its loveliness, many are the interesting 
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features, and the legends of the past connected 
with these favoured counties ; the ground there 
is not only fair, but hallowed, though silent and 
unrecognised now it may remain, it was not so 
once ; it has a storied past, wielding a strange, 
magical influence over all who come within the 
power of its spell, and which irrresistibly com- 
pels, even the elsewhere customarily lukewarm in 
the worship of the beautiful, there to bestow a 
meed of adoration at her shrine. 

The spirit of the ancient chivalric days, per- 
chance lingers yet in scenes consecrated by its 
remembrance — scenes which yet ring with the 
record of noble deeds and brave hearts who once 
lived and moved on thos^ very spots, whose now 
peace-breathing landscapes then resounded with 
the clang of arms, and on whose fresh green 
pastures has been poured forth the blood of some 
of England's bravest sons. 

Now, however, more especially would I dwell 
alone on that particular portion of this delightful 
region, visible from the heights of Harleston, on 
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that part of Shropshire whicjb borders upon 
Herefordshire, where its own land of hill and 
dale first mingles with the rich undulating beauty 
of its sister county — where in the distance may 
be seen the glorious Welsh hills, their bold out- 
lines standing forth against the sky, imparting a 
character of grandeur to the scenery, and reliev- 
ing it from the mere tame beauty of a fertile 
plain. Then besides the wild splendour of this 
distant prospect, at their feet map-like out- 
stretched before them lay a smiling, cultivated 
landscape, the calm, familiar home view. 

" The wave of woods and cornfields, 
And the abodes of men, scattered at intervals, 

And wreathing smoke, 
Arising from such rustic roofs." 

And in the valley immediately below, the quiet 
village church, a venerable pile, with its ivy- 
mantled tower; whilst nestling by its side, the 
few remaining walls of the mouldering old castle 
adjoining it, peeped forth from encircling trees. 
Then great was the beauty of the eminence itself 
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on which they were standing, carpeted with its soft 
short turf, and decked with many a lowly blos- 
som — the deep purple flowers of the thyme ; the 
pendant harebell; the small, delicate, white, 
galium ; the little, yellow potentilla ; the broom 
bushes and the brambles ; and here and there 
the full growth of the graceful foxglove, mingling 
with the many clumps of fragrant gorse, with 
which some parts of the ground were completely 
covered — those mountain blossoms, shining so 
brightly forth amidst their crown of thorns, 

" Which do teach us to be glad, 
When no summer can be had." 

And amidst whose golden flowers the wild bee 
was wandering with its pleasant, cheerful mur- 
mur, whilst the birds from the dell below were 
trilling and singing in choral unison, and the 
softened lowing of the cattle fell on the ear faint 
from the distant pastures. Except these sounds 
4 the place was full of silences.' Then the old, 
weather-beaten fir trees, even they enhanced the 
scene, lending the charm of contrast to the light 
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and life around them, scathed and shorn of beauty 
though they were, telling the unmistakeable tale 
of how roughly the winter's wind had dealt with 
them, striving with their strength, and exhaust- 
ing their vigor. ' 

And not only Harleston, but all the numerous 
heights around it, have similar clumps of fir trees 
crowning their summits ; they were all once well 
known and still they are well remembered and 
cherished spots by me. But a truce to descrip- 
tion, and instead of any longer dwelling upon re- 
miniscence and scenery, in their place let me now 
resume the thread of my again neglected tale. 
To my love for a favorite landscape you mast 
ascribe, and I hope will forgive, this long digres- 
sion. 

We left the party whom we have so long ac- 
companied in their walk, resting beneath the 
welcome shade of trees, on one of the fairest of 
fair eventides that ever succeeded in its softened 
beauty the brilliant loveliness of a glowing August 
day. A little way apart from the rest stood 
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Ethel, apparently absorbed in the contemplation 
of earth's loveliness and nature's harmony. As 
one entranced she stood, a world of deep thought 
and feeling to be read in the depth of her large, 
lustrous eyes ; though not a word of praise^ had 
escaped her lips, 

" Nature with folded bands seemed there, 
Kneeling as if in evening prayer, 
Like one in prayer she stood." 

For Ethel St. Clair was one of nature's most 
ardent worshippers, for to her did nature ever 
seem a friend with whom she could hold commu- 
nion, with whom she could sympathize, and who 
could in return strangely respond to her own 
inmost feelings. Like many other enthusiastic, 
high-strung temperaments, there was a degree of 
loneliness in Ethel's soul, hardly admitted yet, 
though existent, and partially acknowledged; 
one which she should have struggled against ere 
it gained ascendancy; one which she should have 
checked, a source of bitterness to its possessor; 
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but she rather cherished the vague sensation than 
not, though perhaps unconsciously. 

Poor Ethel ! there was indeed a weary task 
before her, in her advancing years. 

Meantime Adela Grey, in her eager desire to 
make everyone aware of how fully, or, if I may 
be allowed the expression, how alarmingly ca- 
pable of sensation were her feelings, had been 
running through her whole vocabulary of ex- 
pressions and exhausting herself in exaggerated 
praises. It was altogether a complete failure 
however, for when all was done, and Adela quite 
breathless, 'paused for a reply/ she found that 
the whole time her only auditor had been Ida, 
whose light-hearted, happy disposition was never 
much given to tiouble itself with sentiment of any 
kind, and whom it rather amused than otherwise 
to listen to Adela's ecstacies, for Eonald Vere was 
leaning against a tree, very thoughtfully watching 
Ethel, and, contrary to his usual custom but 
little heeding Adela's words, or even Adela her- 
self ; which state of abstraction continuing and 
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despairing of attracting him to her side, Miss 
Grey resigned herself to her fate, and she and 
Ida went and seated themselves under the firs, 
to wait until the fit was over : the little beauty 
in her secret heart, now most sincerely wishing 
that good-natured, silly Frank St. Clair had been 
her companion, rather than the sensible, grave 
Ronald ; an important point upon which before 
she had never quite been able to make up her 
mind, for if truth must be confessed, of Ronald's 
attention, when vouchsafed to her, she was not 
a little proud. Not that she felt in the least 
bit jealous, in the present instance, for though 
Miss Grey, always liked, and what is more, ex- 
pected to be the first considered, wherever she 
might be — it was anything but a lover-like 
look which Ronald had fixed upon his cousin. 
So Adela went on talking nonsense and sense, 
mingling the one with the other, in the sweetest 
confusion imaginable in her usual flighty man- 
ner : and in her little head speculating and pon- 
dering all the time on what Mr. Yere could possibly 
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see in Ethel to cause him to observe her so 
intently, and make him look so grave. 

It was with a deep sigh that Ronald at last 
roused himself from his contemplation, but it 
was in anything but a sighing voice he spoke as 
he threw himself down at the foot of one of the 
old trees by Adela's side, to the great delight of 
that young lady, who had begun to evince many 
little signs of increasing impatience at her con- 
tinued desertion. 

" Will it be much longer, Ethel, do you think ?" 
cried he, u before you descend from the shadowy 
realms of dreamland down to the actualities of 
this sublunary sphere? I have waited here most 
patiently for your awakening again to conscious- 
ness, and I should really be glad to know when 
the spell enthralling you is likely to be broken, 
for as regards myself, being but of common clay, 
I have a most unsentimental preference just 
now for the things of earth ; the fruits of the 
ground are pleasant to the sight, and one of the 
peaches in your basket would be uncommonly 
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refreshing; don't you think so, Miss Grey? I 
hope you duly appreciate the pains I am taking 
to find proper terms to address Ethel in the in- 
accessible regions where she is now dwelling, so 
as to spare her feelings as much as possible 
whilst uttering such a very vulgar idea, as in her 
present profound mood she would, I presume, 
consider my most common-place of all small, 
unsublime wishes." 

" No reply ! Quite up in the clouds — tem- 
porary aberration of the intellect, / should say!" 
exclaimed Ida, tapping her forehead significantly. 

" Perhaps she means to keep all the peaches 
for herself, and leave the strawberries which I 
have so benevolently carried this long way for our 
share," said Eonald laughing. 

"Who can tell! Great minds will do odd 
things sometimes ; there is no accounting for the 
eccentricities of genius, and possibly just now we 
may have our fancy curiously gratified by the 
sight of Ethel sitting in a corner like little Jack 
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Horner, munching her peaches — pardon the ex- 
pression, Konald," said Ida slily : 44 but I never 
can talk sublimely, and it is not slang this time 
you know, only 4 munch' does give me the exact 
idea of how a peach ought to be devoured better 
than any other word !" 

44 I defy her to conclude the verse and say, as 
did that interesting little specimen of the Horner 
family, 4 what a good girl am I if she continues 
to harrow our feelings in this tantalising manner," 
remarked Adela, and rising she went up to the 
place where Ethel stood. 44 A truce to reflection 
for the nonce, Ethie," cried she gaily, laying her 
hand on her friend's shoulder as she spoke, 44 a 
truce to reflection, or, if you will stay here, 4 re- 
mote, unfriended, solitary, slow/ at least do me 
the favor to resign to my care a certain small 
basket of peaches which you have in your posses- 
sion at present." 

Ethel laughed heartily when they explained to 
her how vainly they had all been endeavouring 
to arouse her from her reverie, and to make her 
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take compassion on their great desire for some of 
her peaches. 

"I beg you ten thousand pardons," she ex- 
claimed, as she handed round her little basket : 
44 it was so very dull of me not thinking of them, 
but I believe I quite forgot them, and you, and 
every thing else in the world excepting my own 
immediate thoughts." 

44 And what were your own immediate thoughts 
Ethel, may I ask?" said Ronald 44 were you 
wishing to be like the Marquis of Carrabbas, 
4 monarch of all you survey/ or thinking that if 
ever a spot yet remained, where the fairies might 
be found dancing beneath the soft light of a 
summer's moon, it would be on the dewy green- 
sward of lovely Shropshire?" 

44 Neither one, nor the other, Ronald ; but I 
never even attempt to tell my thoughts to you, 
when they are hazy, as you are good enough 
generally speaking to call my ideas, when to my 
mind they are most lucid." 

44 Hazy were they, — I thought so; well any 
e 2 
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way I am truly rejoiced they have become 
matter-of-fact now again, Ethel. This nectarine 
is delicious, and much more satisfactory than 
any view, and considerably better than any hazy 
thoughts." 

" I never did know a person go out of their 
way to do themselves so much injustice as you do 
Ronald ; anybody who did not know you, to see 
you and hear you now, would believe you had 
not an interest in the world, beyond that basket 
of contemptible fruit," said Ethel indignantly. 

" What a comfort to think Sir Henry is far 
away Miss Grey," observed Ronald, with a face 
of pretended horror, " for were he present, I really 
should be sorry to be answerable for the conse- 
quences ; the shock to his nerves would be so great ; 
only for an instant attempt to conceive what would 
be his feelings on hearing her apply such words 
to his cherished fruit, and speaking in so dis- 
paraging a manner of the pride of his life and 
the boast of his garden. Poor dear ! it is really 
very sad, dreadful to listen to her is it not? — 
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Well, my dear Ethel," he added, turning to his 
cousin, 44 then raise me from such very insignifi- 
cant ideas, and edify us with your own sentiments ; 
if you have a mission, pray declare it»" 

44 Nay, you are in one of your most provoking 
moods to-day; and let me say whatever I may, 
you would only laugh at me." 

44 1 would only listen most deferentially ; so 
in default of anything better suppose you tell me, 
what you were thinking about just now." 

44 1 don't know exactly, it would be somewhat 
difficult, precisely to analyze my train of thought. 
I was idly wandering on from one subject to 
another as the mind is apt to do, when contem- 
plating such lovely scenery on such a glorious 
day." 

44 What is to become of us?" exclaimed Ida 
aside to Adela, 44 Ethel is in one of her sublime 
moods I see. Then heaven help us ! for I am sure 
they are to be viewed in the light of a downright 
calamity to her friends especially if Ronald aids 
and abets her in them as he bids fair to be doing 
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at this moment," and with a sort of groan expres- 
sive of her disapprobation of the whole proceed- 
ing Ida settled herself comfortably against her 
tree, and shut her eyes as if she were going fast 
asleep. 

44 Those were your first thoughts, Ethel," mean- 
while pursued Mr. Vere, 44 but afterwards, what 
then ? They changed, did they not, else why did 
you look so sad?" 

44 They certainly did : though how you disco- 
vered that fact I know not. I was not even 
aware that you were observing me. From 
simple nature then I passed on to complicated 
human-life, and there it was the shadow began 
to fall. It seemed so strange that sorrow could 
exist amidst such peaceful loveliness, and as my 
eye rested on the numerous little cottages, 
dotted here and there in the landscape before 
me, I found myself wondering which amongst all 
those dwellings held the glad rejoicing inmates, 
and which the sad-hearted and weary ones ; then 
my thoughts flew yet further onwards still — 
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from the present, into the dimness of the future, 
and I became lost in a maze of perplexity as to 
my own probable fate, until I grew really very 
mournful. I felt since there was so much grief 
and struggle in the world, how was it possible 
for me to escape it? All very feverish and fool- 
ish on my part, doubtless, you will call it, but 
I contrived to work myself up into a very high 
pitch of dismalness in consequence neverthe- 
less." 

Ronald had taken up Adela's parasol, and was 
twisting it round and round very rapidly. 

"Oh, Ethel! Ethel!" exclaimed he, as she 
ceased speaking, throwing it on the ground im- 
patiently, "if I could but cure you of this 
dreadful habit of anticipation. Sorrow comes 
quickly to all ; to those who think and feel, true 
life cannot fail to be a struggle, but why ex- 
haust your strength until the right time comes to 
require it in all its vigour by tormenting your- 
self thus with impending evils, which most pro- 
bably will never have existence but as creatures 
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of your own imagination; let me recommend 
you rather — if you will persist in being so anti- 
cipative, to strengthen your powers of endur- 
ance — opportunities for the endeavour are in the 
reach of all ; learn first to bear the small sor- 
rows of life, the wearing, carking cares of 
everyday existence, while the evil days come not, 
and then, Ethie, hereafter, if it should please God 
to bid you take up your cross and suffer, when 
duty requires it, I shall have no fears for you but 
that you will bear it with strength, as well as 
with submission. " 

" What an odd thing it is, Ethel," remarked 
Adela at this moment, ;c that whatever you may 
be doing, whatever you may be talking about, no 
matter what it is, you are always looking forward, 
on, on, for ever, whilst I am quite content with 
the present, and never trouble my head about 
what is to come ; depend upon it my plan is the 
best." 

" You and Ethel, Miss Grey, are the two ex- 
tremes," replied Ronald gravely, "Ethel, like many 
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other very imaginative people is always living 
as you say, in the days to come ; restlessly fore- 
tasting existence, she neglects the present too 
much. Your happy spirit on the contrary, is 
one so completely of * gaiety without eclipse/ it 
were well perhaps that it should dwell occasionally 
on subjects, whose contemplation would only en- 
courage in Ethel's naturally melancholy, sugges- 
tive imagination, feelings which would degenerate 
into mere sentimentality. To Ethel I should 
always give the most cheerful views of life, to you 
the sad scenes to contemplate." 

" Much obliged for the distinction," said Adela, 
with a very decided tone of pique predominating 
in her voice. 

" Nay, do not resent my words, I did not mean 
to offend you ; Heaven knows how gladly I would 
avert, were it in my power, even the slightest 
shade of sorrow from clouding over your sunny 
days if it could be so — your cheerful, contented 
spirit is the best and chiefest gift amongst the 
many Heaven has bestowed on you; I am no 
E 5 
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gloomy misanthrope to wish to quarrel with it, 
or to mar your gladness. I merely meant to say 
it was good in early youth to feel — 4 bending to 
confess, life may have holier aims than happiness/ 
But perhaps even implying this to you Miss 
Grey, was presumptuous on my part — somewhat 
forestalling my office, and preaching prematurely 
— ascribe it to the warm interest I take in you 
ever, and in turn I give you leave, as you will, 
to preach to me, and say, 4 Physician, heal your- 
self/ and perhaps not unjustly, for I think I am 
rather inclined to look somewhat sadly on life, 
though not disposed to seek for self-inflicted 
miseries, as does Ethel." 

The shade of displeasure quite vanished from 
Adela's pretty face, as Ronald spoke ; she looked 
more than appeased now — rewarding him with 
one of her sweetest smiles, u Ethel is a queer 
mixture altogether," she said, " always varying, 
one minute so merry, the next so sad." 

u It is only when I begin to speculate, on cer- 
tain points, things which, as Ronald observes, I 
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had doubtless much better leave alone that I 
grow sad Ada," answered Ethel, " you must 
allow I do not often trouble you with them ; you 
may thank Ronald for the benefit this time, not 
me — but life," she added enthusiastically, " is so 
great a gift, yet so incomprehensible I cannot but 
dwell at times upon the strange problems of exist- 
ence, and in the words of my favorite poet, 4 seek 
to comprehend the works of God, and God himself, 
and all God's intercourse with the human mind.' " 
" Deep subjects for finite capacity at any time, 
or any age, Ethel, and let me recommend you not 
to confuse your brains about them, at all events 
not for some years yet — and now Quotation for 
Quotation, and in the words of my favorite poet, 
I will answer yours — 

• Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid ; 
Leave them to God above — Him serve and fear, 
For not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Ts the prime wisdom.' 

I harp upon the same string you see, Ethel, to you ; 
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but this is a very learned discussion into which 
we have been led, not in the least suited to a day 
almost made for idleness, and certainly for the 
enjoyment of rest." 

" Oh how thankful I am, you have at length 
come to so wise a decision," said Ida yawning 
fearfully. u Socrates and Plato were wise, they 
were the wisest men in Greece, as remarks the 
learned Mr. Lindley Murray, in one of his very 
erudite examples — but I am sure they were noth- 
ing to you and Ethel; they must hide their dimi- 
nished heads now, poor things ! I am so very tired 
of it all, changeons d? entretien for pity's sake, 
though what shall we talk about ? Bye the bye, did 
Ethel tell you that we heard a very bad account 
of poor old Lady Howard's health to-day ? Aunt 
Louisa wrote mamma word that they say she is 
breaking fast." 

" No, I had not heard it before; but that will 
be rather a serious matter for the Bartons will 
it not, should anything happen to her?" 

" Why ?H asked Adela; "even if she dies, I 
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suppose they could still remain on at Everley 
Park if they wished it?" 

"If she dies, alas! Adela, they must leave 
Everley I fear for ever — they have only a lease 
of it for life — and must give it up entirely six 
months after her decease ; Lady Howard has no 
near relations you know, and at her death the 
property goes to a nephew ; to a Mr. Staunton ; 
he is quite a young man, and it is always thought 
that when he comes into possession he will him- 
self wish to reside at Everley, in which case the 
Bartons must seek a new home." 

44 That is bad news though ; they will be such 
a loss to the neighbourhood, how strange I should 
never have heard of it before ; but as Mr. Vere says 
* we must not anticipate/ and perhaps the dear old 
soul may not die after all for a long time yet; 
look on the bright side of things I must and will 
for as long as I can." 

" And I have no hope at all of her recovery," 
observed Ethel, " for though a wonderful person 
for her age, she is considerably past eighty, and 
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this last has been a very severe attack ; to rally 
again at her time of life would hardly fall short 
of being a miracle. I wish I could take your 
cheerful view of the case Adela ; for the thought 
of losing Aunt Louisa from amongst us, makes 
me miserable; but I cannot." 

" I wish you could, my dear disciple of — of — 
oh dear, oh dear, who was that gloomy man, we 
used to learn about, who always went about cry- 
ing and bewailing over life?" 

" Heraclitus, I suppose you mean by that very 
graphic description," said Ethel, with a smile, 
and rather a wicked enjoyment of Adela's puz- 
zled look. 

" That is the word 4 Heraclitus for I think I 
have the best of it; but Ethel as our views of 
life, are so thoroughly different, suppose we all 
agree to meet again on the top of Harleston some 
years hence, and detail to one another the results 
of our experience; see how far consistent and 
faithful to our present opinions we can all remain 
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after the lapse of years; it is a scheme I have 
just thought of, what do you say to it?" 

44 Oh do let us make some such compact, it is 
the thing of all others which I should like? " 

44 Because it exists in the shadow of the future, 
Ethel?" asked Ronald laughing; "but with all 
my heart, I for one am quite ready to concur with 
the proposition; taking it for granted at least, 
that you are willing to include me in the agree- 
ment." 

44 Most certainly, and you, Ida? will you join 
us?" 

44 No, thank you, I take the world always as 
it comes, good and bad, it goes easy enough with 
me." 

44 You could afford a little more lustre added 
to your sentiments, Ida." 

44 Very likely ; but I am quite incorrigible, be- 
lieve me, so do not waste your eloquence on me, 
Ronald. Thistles and thorns were a benevolent 
legacy our amiable and considerate forefather 
Adam left to us all; I suppose I must come in for 
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my share ; all in good time, * sufficient unto the 
day/ is my idea." 

" Very well, be it so, if you prefer it. Ethel, 
Mr. Vere, and myself will then remain the self- 
elected three, and when shall we fix the meeting 
to take place ; — like the witches in Macbeth, is 
it not? 4 when shall we three meet again?' " 

" According to that view of the case, 4 when 
the hurly burly's done/ 1 suppose," said Mr. Vere. 

" When the battle's lost and won," continued 
Ethel musingly ; " yes, but when will that time 
be!" 

They all laughed heartily at Ethel's solemn 
manner of setting about the matter. " Every 
seven years they say, forms a crisis in a man's 
destiny," Ronald remarked; "suppose we settle 
that all being well, we shall meet here this day 
seven years." 

u Agreed — we will do so then if possible," said 
Miss Grey, u and my opinion is, that I shall still 
maintain then as now, that this world is a very 
happy place; that the roses of life predominate 
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over its thorns unless you wilfully go out of your 
way to prick your fingers with them. So beau- 
tiful a world as this, must be happy ; at least, 
thank Heaven, I have always found it so." 

u The smooth stones of the stream your por- 
tion," murmured Ronald half absently to himself, 
" well, they have their difficulties and dangers 
too ; perhaps not the less hard for being unap- 
parent, whilst the stream is flowing over 
them!" 

" And in all sincerity these are your real 
opinions, Adela," exclaimed Ethel wonderingly — 
" and you mean to abide by this decision, feeling 
sauguine that even years hence it will still re- 
main unchanged: how very different then are 
your ideas to mine; to me it seems so clearly 
evident, how far above its roses, the thorns in a 
life predominate, and I cling with equal tenacity 
to my view of the case, as you do to yours, believ- 
ing as firmly that its truth will stand the test 
of time. Then again you say, the thorns will 
not be ours, unless we go out of the way to seek 
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for them. It may be so, although I doubt it, 
and it appears to me that such a feeling is only 
worthy of a sybarite, or a lotus-eater ; now, on the 
contrary, my opinion is, that it does not do, to 
be always trembling and shrinking from endea- 
vour, ever fearing to gather the roses on account 
of the thorns. Pain they may inflict, but I for one 
am quite ready to plunge my hand into the rose 
bush, or even into the briers in the hedge, if 
by so doing I could obtain my object at the end. 
Or, let it only be but worth the attempt, and even 
if I fail, and only lacerate my hand for my pains, 
I would rather make the trial than not ; so there 
again, my dear Adela, you and I differ." 

" Pardon the interruption, Ethel," said Eonald 
Vere, "for although I do so far agree with you, 
that as in the outward world, so in life, would 
people but boldly grasp the thorns, and also even 
the common stinging nettles, which oppose their 
progress, they would equally find them powerless 
then to hurt them much : yet at the same time, 
allow me to remark, it is very different when it 
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comes to running our hands into the actual bushes 
and briers ; it is as well to be a little cautious then. 
k Nvl rose sans epine,' I grant you, but, to con- 
tinue your own metaphor, it does not delay us 
long to put on a glove, before we gather the flower, 
and the litle time it does take to do so, is amply 
made up by the result. Temerity is not true 
courage, Ethel, there are scars, the sight of which 
will ever awaken, my deepest sympathies, but I 
see no great glory in the torn and bleeding hand 
held up to my view, if the consequence of mere 
rash daring or a want of forethought in courting 
danger, excusable only in a child. I may give a 
wound so received my pity, but never my admira- 
tion. Then trample down the thorns when you 
meet them in your pathway, grasp them when 
they mingle with your flowers, but to go out of 
your way to seek for them — to plunge your un- 
guarded hand, blindly into the very midst of them, 
instead of by using a little prudent caution avoiding 
them altogether ; I confess, Ethel, it is beyond me to 
see the wisdom or the sublimity of feeling promp- 
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ting the line of conduct which you advocate so 
strongly." 

" But it is so fine to conquer difficulties, and 
to subdue obstacles," cried Ethel, with ardour : 
" if everybody were always pausing to weigh and 
to calculate every possible contingency, that 
might arise, before they would act at all, or re- 
solve what course to pursue, as you, Eonald, 
would have the whole world uniformly do, nothing 
would ever be accomplished possessing any spirit; 
; gentle dullness 7 would be the order of the day 
alone ; the only reason I ever envied the lot of 
man is that life presents to him so grand a field 
whereon to strive, whereon to gain renown. Yet 
how strange it is, so few care to seek for it. As 
for us, the days when we too might occasionally 
accomplish an heroic deed, are quite passed 
away." 

" A few years hence, Ethel, if life be spared to 
us," replied Mr. Vere, calmly, " we will discuss 
this point again. Until you view existence and 
its great purposes aright, coolly, and undazzled 
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by the illusions with which your own fervid 
imagination now invests it, it will be useless say- 
ing more to you on the subject : so pertinaciously 
holding as you do, besides, to your own hastily 
formed opinion, you would only misapprehend 
or exaggerate my meaning, as you did just now, 
when passing judgment on my words ; there is a 
medium between the two opinions you call mine 
and yours, for which you will not give any credit ; 
glorious indeed is it to vanquish earthly evils, 
to carve out your own path, and to bend even 
apparently adverse circumstances to your good. 
No one can admire more than I do a character 
who will thus carry his own ideas of what is 
right quite through, undeterred by obstacles or dif- 
ficulties of any kind, and 4 neither by evil tongues, 
rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men,' 
ever be induced to deviate from treacling firmly 
on in the chosen path, simply because it is the 
right. Indomitable will so employed is a greal 
and glorious quality; but even then, when wt 
have done all, the result we must be content to 
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leave in the hands of Oiie, who knows far better 
than our own weak hearts can tell us, what is 
really good for us ; but do not say all career is 
closed for you, Ethel, because you live in the present 
age." 

" I really do not see what remains for us, at 
least, for the active minded amongst us, except* 
ing to allow our energies to prey upon them- 
selves, or else to become eccentric characters, and 
following paths of our own seeking, so afford a 
censorioiis, idle world, matter for speculation, or 
amusement." 

" There is work for everyone, Ethel, here 
below; even in the most beaten paths, and 
the strong will find it fully apportioned to their 
strength, as well as the weak, to their more feeble 
powers, such a character as yours, may prove 
a blessing to many. But, if you feel so self-con- 
strained to war in some great strife, there is one 
enemy to conquer which will require all the 
powers of will, and all the energies of mind you 
can summon to bear upon it; though I daresay 
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as yet you would despise it, for it is no grand 
pitched battle to engage in, there are no trumpets 
and shawms, or any kind of music to inspire it ; 
a merely defensive harrassing warfare to carry 
on, disheartening and vexing enough often and 
often, though the end to be attained is very great 
indeed. I speak, Ethel, of the conquest of self, 
the discouraging and vexing battling- against the 
innumerable small cares and temptations which 
beset all daily ; the thousand littlenesses which 
chafe the heart, and wear the strength, and which 
the greater the mind, so much the more irksome 
will they prove. Will not such a struggle as 
that is content you, Ethel? " 

But Ethel only smiled incredulously, and shook 
her head. 

" Ah Ronald," she said at last, u you little 
know me, a tranquil existence such as you uphold 
would be little in accordance with my tastes. 

' Centred in the sphere of common duties 
And pay meet adoration to my houshold Gods/ 

murmured she contemptuously. " That is all you 
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would ever have me wish for. It might suit some, 
but it would not me : yet you partly misapprehend 
my meaning, also. I have no wish to be a world- 
wide heroine in these very reasonable days; 
only give me action and I will not complain, 
— only let me 1 live my life ; ' — to achieve and 
overcome I care not what, but work I must have ; 
— I fear not labour — I am equal to it; I shrink 
not from trials, I can meet them ; I am not afraid, 
I can trust to myself and in myself; but you 
doubtless," she added bitterly, " will only call 
these expressions of my inmost heart, empty, de- 
clamatory words, their very strength to you, 
seeming mere exaggeration; well be it so, we 
shall see, when we meet, again, how far we can 
all remain consistent to our own opinions ; seven 
years from to-day — the 10th of August, 1845. 
That will be a long time to contemplate and de- 
pend upon in truth." 

Ronald was busy plucking up by their roots 
the little blades of grass, which grew around, 
apparently intent on his work of destruction, but 
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as Ethel spoke these words, his brow contracted 
more and more ; he said nothing then however in 
reply; he only looked up, and for an instant 
fixed on her one of his piercing, searching glances, 
as she paused, and then quietly resumed his em- 
ployment. The conversation then took a more 
lively turn, and though Ronald still said but little, 
the rest of the party were very gay, and for some 
time longer, they sat there laughing and talking 
on subjects more natural, and perhaps more suit- 
able to their happiness and youth. 

The moments flew by rapidly, and at last the 
time came when they all must think of going 
home; yet even then, Ronald still lingered, 
apparently lost in solitary reverie, quite unheed- 
ful that his companions were about to leave him 
— his eyes were rivetted upon one spot of pecu- 
liar beauty in the landscape before him. The 
rays of the western sun were falling full upon 
the grey old church in the valley beneath Har- 
leston, the golden light flooding, as if with glory, 
the venerable walls of the holy pile ; whilst the 
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castle, in vivid contrast, stood gloomy and so- 
lemn, in dark shadow by its side, even though 
the sunbeams were gleaming athwart the trees 
encircling it. 

Mr. Vere called Ethel to him as she was 
following Adela and Ida down the hill. She 
obeyed the summons instantly. 

"Is not that one little bit of scenery very 
striking," he said, speaking in his low, thrilling 
voice, as he pointed it out to her notice; " such 
quiet soft loveliness." 

She warmly assented to the praise bestowed on 

it. 

" I want you to look at it particularly, Ethel, 
to me it suggests so much." 

She turned to him inquiringly, and speaking 
very rapidly, thus he replied to the mute 
appeal : 

" I have no wish, Ethel, to revive again a 
discussion already too long drawn out, tut one 
word more I should very much like to say to you 
now ; you are very good and very patient listening 
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to my one long word, Ethel," he said, with 
one of his faint uncomfortable attempts to smile. 
" I firmly believe that you are capable of great 
things, Ethel, and yet I tremble for you ; I do 
not fear your failing under difficulties — you are 
not one to faint by the way, for you can both 
dare and do, but I tremble lest you may provoke 
trials.to be sent you, to give you that humble 
spirit, to teach you that still fortitude, which 
only sorrow and suffering can teach, for you are 
too self-dependent, Ethel — and that is not quite 
the same thing as the self-reliance I eulogised 
so greatly just now. God grant that it may not 
be needful for your discipline ! But should such 
a day ever dawn for you, will you promise to 
recall to your memory this scene on which we 
are looking together now? That church and 
castle are well nigh coeval — yet how firm re- 
mains the one, how fallen from its pride and high 
estate remains the other ; though bravely defended 
— only abandoned with life itself, the stronghold 
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of the haughty baron is laid low, shorn of its 
strength, as you now behold it. You know its 
history ; how that castle, deemed by all impreg- 
nable, was taken at last by insidious treachery, 
and they who had so courageously resisted the 
repeated assaults, the open attacks of their per- 
severing foes, were at length vanquished, and 
forced to yield in an unsuspecting hour— when, 
blindly confident of their security, they watched 
not. They who ruthlessly destroyed the one, 
likewise for a time, desecrated the other — yet 
that other still stands fast, with the blessed 
light from Heaven yet smiling in gladness, radi- 
ance streaming from above even now resting 
upon it. But this is after all a mere imaginative 
comparison to which I am not much addicted ; 
your example must have taught me the trick of 
fancy, I suppose, to-day, for the thought came 
into my mind as I was looking upon yonder 
landscape; and now that I have imparted it to 
you, I hope you will not refuse to make me this 
promise, will you, dear Ethel? I wish so very 
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much you would assure me that you will not for- 
get my request?" 

44 Indeed I will not, Ronald. I promise you I 
will often think upon this scene, and all you have 
said to me concerning it; and if it ever strikes 
you that its remembrance is fading away from 
my memory, only remind me of it. But I do 
not think it will easily be forgotten, it is so 
lovely; you need have no fears." 

He sighed. 44 It seems cruel to check you 
thus, Ethel," he replied, 44 you are so docile, so 
tractable with all your pride ; but the warning, 
perhaps, may be as well; the wisest, the most 
prepared amongst us all may meet with a reverse 
— the dearest hopes prove those to be the most 
wrecked and shattered, our heart's fondest home, 
the one abiding place of all, to be found built upon 
the sand. And, alas ! to those seeming the most 
strong is this lesson so often taught, that their 
strength may be made most perfect only in its 
weakness! Every visible stay proved to them 
to be but a broken reed, bruising the hand which 
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leans on it; earthly friends to forsake, and an 
utter dependence on the goodness and love of the 
Almighty Disposer above alone left to them. 
But even then the wilderness shall bloom with 
the rose, the rough places be made smooth ; still, 
Ethel, may they yet stand calm and fearless, rest 
in their saddened lot, and tremble not, for lift 
but your eyes above, trust but in that church — I 
do not mean in its four walls, I do not wish to 
preach the doctrine which contents so many now, 
of trust in mere cold outward forms and cere- 
monies, but in the living, practical faith of 
Christianity, to follow the example of our blessed 
Master, and to realise heaven even whilst walking 
yet on earth — there alone, Ethel, will you find 
fulfilment, a changeless rest, of which nothing 
can ever deprive you — a precious gift, a talisman 
to the possessor to blunt the edge of pain, and 
pour balm on the wounded spirit. Were your 
heart shattered, even as the ruin before us, left 
lonely and injured, scathed and riven, still as 
there now upon the church, from faith and love, 
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the reflected sunlight may cause bright beams to 
beautify existence yet." 

And as Ronald spoke, the sunbeams glided 
softly from the embowering trees, and, as if in 
confirmation of his words, they rested, red with 
the rosy tints of eve, upon the lofty, ruined walls, 
lighting up church and castle in one glowing 
blaze. 

And tears were standing ready to overflow, 
trembling on the long lashes of Ethers luminous 
eyes, and her head was lowly bowed as she meekly 
listened to the holy counsels of her young pre- 
ceptor. For awhile they both were silent, then — 

44 Oh, Ronald," she exclaimed, speaking so 
fervently in her low, sweet tones, 44 1 feel now 
how very, very wrong of me it was to speak so 
boastfully. If I could but be more like you — if 
I could only resemble you in strength and good- 
ness more." 

An expression almost of pain, played for a 
moment round her cousin's lips. 
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44 The heart knoweth its own bitterness, Ethel, 
and the heart knoweth its own weakness alone 
likewise," he replied, and turning, he led the way 
from the spot. 



END OF THE INTRODUCTION. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It lacked but one short hour to sun-set, and 
though an August evening, it -was dull and dis- 
piriting; all day long, indeed, it had been grey 
and sad. Now dark, leaden looking clouds 
were coming up, sailing slowly from the west, 
glooming over the prospect more and more, and 
the wind, which for some time past had been low 
and fitful, was wailing very mournfully around, 
chilling the air, and making the human heart feel 
restless and comfortless. 
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And along the highway leading from the 
neighbourhood town of Garston to the village of 

Haunton, in the county of W shire, a young 

man might have been seen advancing. Enveloped 
in a large loose coat, with his hat well drawn 
over his brow, nothing was visible of his counten- 
ance but his eyes; still, disguised as he was, 
there was a something about him which uncon- 
sciously bespoke him to be a gentleman, and the 
few people who happened to cross his path, even 
though perhaps afterwards they might turn round 
and scrutinise his muffled-up appaarance, in- 
voluntarily touched their hats as they passed 
him. There was a visible annoyance in his 
manner as he returned their salutation, to be 
considered was evidently just then an attention 
with which he could easily have dispensed, and 
he walked on very rapidly until he came to a 
double cottage standing a little way apart, but 
not far from the entrance of the above-named 
village. There he paused irresolutely. 

The fires were burning cheerfully on the 
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hearths, and children were loitering round the 
open doors, through one of which might just be 
discerned the homely meal all duly prepared 
within, and the mother occupied with her house- 
hold cares, only occasionally staying her busy 
hands to join the group without, in order to glance 
wistfully down the road as the time drew nigh 
for the arrival of her husband at home from his 
digging and delving and daily life of toil ; the 
young man heaved a bitter sigh as his glance 
fell on the homely cheer awaiting the expected 
one, for it was evoked an evening so gloomy 
without that it looked an involuntarily longing 
for human companionship, and made the dear 
word Home, only doubly esteemed and held 
precious by every heart. 

On the opposite side of the road to these cot- 
tages was the entrance to a narrow lane ; after 
awhile he crossed over to it, and stood there 
glancing carefully around. That concealment 
was his aim would indeed have been very evident 
to anyone who could have then beheld him, he 
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continued to peer So cautiously about, now on 
this side, now on that, but no living object 
was visible there, no sound was to be heard, save 
the tinkling of the sheep bells from the folded 
flocks, and the children's voices at their play ; 
apparently he felt satisfied at length that all was 
safe, for lightly vaulting over the stile which 
formed the barrier between him and the object 
of his scrutiny, he proceeded onwards with hasty 
steps. 

It was one of those pleasant green lanes so 
seldom to be met with now, but of which some 
few may still occasionally be found in the southern 
counties of our land, but even this lane had once 
been fairer than it yet remained; in gone*by 
days, when in all the wild exuberance of nature, 
its hedges had been permitted to flourish tall and 
luxuriant. Then might they have been seen 
covered with bright green wreaths of trail- 
ing briony, mingling with the graceful wild 
cucumber, and the massive garlands of the 
clematis, or "traveller's joy;" and this, though 
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the more homely, is by far the prettier name to me, 
for how refreshing to the dusty, weary wanderer 
is its beauty, as hanging in heavy festoons by 
the wayside it greets his eye cheeringly, amid 
the dusty hedgerows as he pursues his toilsome 
course ; but in the lane in question, as elsewhere, 
all this was done away with now ; in place of it 
stood tidy hedges, all duly pleached, and made 
low and formal. It was green under foot, how- 
ever, still, and afforded a pleasant, secluded walk 
in summer time to those who sought for solitude, 
for it was but little frequented at any time, and 
he met with no interruption now. 

It was a devious track however which led along 
this said green lane, a tedious uphill path, yet 
he never relaxed his pace, but with eager impa- 
tience, proceeded onwards until he came where a 
cross road intersected the lane dividing it as it 
were in half; and now taking the path on the 
right hand side, he followed it for a little way, 
then turned into a field, and there he paused 
again, and drawing out his watch he looked at it 
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very carefully; then anxiously he gazed down 
the road he had lately traversed, and which was 
again visible from where he stood, and seeing no 
one in view, he paced backwards and forwards, 
along a space of perhaps some hundred yards. 

He had stayed his steps by the margin of a 
little pool ; at its head was a clump of hollies, 
from the midst of which grew out two hawthorn 
trees, which seemed to spring up as distinct stems 
from the same root — and brambles and wild 
honeysuckles matted together mingled with their 
foliage. The effect was singular but somewhat 
picturesque, and though the mixture of shrubs 
and bushes may sound unnatural, yet so in re- 
ality they grew, forming a bower as it were 
encircling a pleasant seat. Two or three old 
chalk pits near had been planted with larch and 
Scotch firs, and they gave a little shade im- 
mediately around, to what in all else besides 
was a bleak and barren country ; the whole scene 
indeed gave a sensation of utter loneliness; 
an absolute solitude, almost oppressive, so reigned 
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paramount about him, it seemed to strike upon 
the heart of the beholder as a something most 
desolate and dreary ; but a few years ago, and all 
had been only wild uncultivated downs, and even 
though now reclaimed, the land bore traces yet 
of what it once had been ; culture had done but 
little towards making it fair and pleasant for the 
eye to rest upon. True, in the far distance there 
was a view of hills, which when the sun was shin- 
ing, relieved the barren aspect and pleased the 
fancy — but lying in deep shadow they looked 
black and silent now, — though even had they 
been bright and cloudless, the solitary spectator 
was far too much engrossed by his own sombre 
meditations to give great heed to the appearances 
of the outward world surrounding him. For 
some time he continued uninterruptedly his li- 
mited walk — but again he stopped — again he 
looked at his watch. 44 She will not come," he 
muttered half aloud, 44 as I supposed false like the 
rest of the world; and this my last chance! Oh 
to be baffled once more spite of all my watching 
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and waiting ! " Again he paced on, but more 
unevenly, more hurriedly than before. 44 After 
all," he exclaimed with irritation, stopping ab- 
ruptly once more, 44 1 believe we are but the 
miserable victims of circumstance ; who can avert 
their fate ! and I do verily believe the original 
fates themselves, in the shape of all the heads of 
families upon earth are leagued against me now." 
He sat down under the holly trees, and began 
to throw stones in a reckless manner into the 
little pond — beating his foot impatiently on the 
ground, tossing his hair from his forehead, with 
every symptom of a disturbed and restless spirit. 
44 1 really have half a mind," he said at length 
ponderingly, 44 and I do believe it would be the 
very best thing I could do ; I have more than 
half a mind to go point blank, straight up to " — 
but whatever were his intentions, they remain 
for ever untranslateable, for as he turned, a gleam 
of unspeakable joy flitted across his face; for a few 
seconds he stood gazing down the lane as if en- 
tranced, and then muttering some words of which 
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all that were intelligible was a something about 
14 he supposed he must not frighten her " — and, 
"too suddenly;" he stepped behind the thick 
shelter of the bushes I have already mentioned, 
and remained there quite effectually concealed. 

Hardly had he entered his hiding-place, when 
the gate again was slowly opened, and another 
person entered the field. 

The new comer was a young girl of rare and 
exceeding beauty, tall and stately in figure, the 
perfect symmetry of her form yet prevented her 
height from being remarkable, her every move- 
ment being grace itself and mingling harmoni- 
ously therewith, was a most quiet dignity. So 
classically moulded was every feature, her face 
was almost 4 perfect Greek/ her hair rich in its 
profusion was dark and glossy — and the full 
grey eyes shaded by their long, sweeping lashes, 
with their dreamy languid expression, yet reposing 
in their wondrous light, a depth of such impas- 
sioned tenderness, gave an air of sadness, to the 
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exqusitively beautiful face, that strange expres- 
sion of 

'Sorrow's softness charmed from its despair,' 

which may occasionally be observed imprinted on 
the countenance of the young and happy, as if a 
prophetical warning that suffering and tears, 
but too probably may one day be their lot. And 
if her cheek were colourless, the most fastidious 
could hardly there desire bloom, its whiteness 
was so transparent, so fair; and spite of the 
lofty character of the features, it was such a calm 
loveable face. Altogether, her appearance was 
most striking, spirit-like perhaps in its peculiar 
character, but not the less fascinating. She 
came on her way leisurely, her eyes fixed upon 
the ground. She, too, bent her steps in the 
direction of the little pond, and seated herself 
on the same spot so lately vacated by one who 
she deemed to be then very far away. 

It gives a strange uncomfortable feeling in 
being an unseen observer of the movements of a 
human being when unaware that any other is near 
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them, even when that other is by accident made 
the watcher and not so by malice prepense; in 
being so we feel they are acting very much more 
freely and unrestrainedly than would be the case 
even when it is the most partial eye which rests 
upon them; and yet, perhaps, mixed therewith 
is a species of fascination which prevents the 
beholder desisting from his gaze. Perhaps some 
such thoughts were passing through the young 
man's mind, for intently looking upon the fair 
being before him, there was a half-smile on his 
lips, though he moved uneasily in his place of 
concealment. 

She took her seat beneath the hawthorn tree, 
and sat there leaning her cheek upon her hand, 
looking straight before her, apparently in a very 
absent state of mind, gazing upon vacancy, her 
thoughts far away, abandoning herself com- 
pletely to the cheerless depression of her own 
heart. At length she drew forth a letter, and 
soon appeared to be completely absorbed in its 
contents. Over and over again she seemed to be 
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reading it; and as she read, the hand which held 
it trembled more and more, and many and varied 
were the changes of expression which passed over 
her lovely countenance ; at length the sad eyes 
filled with tears, and the lip quivered in its 
effort to repress the visible betrayal of feeling 
but it would not do, and at last burying her face 
in her hands, she gave way to her utter wretched- 
ness. 

" Lilias!" 

It was the only word he said. He had moved 
from the sheltering trees, he had thrown back 
his mufflings, and now was standing before her, 
cold and statue-like, with his arms folded, looking 
down upon her, as if to read her every inmost 
thought. And the word — her name! — spoken 
in such a quiet, grave, emotionless voice, so dif- 
ferent from his usual accents when addressing 
her! But she heeded not the tone, one bewil- 
dered, frightened, but oh such a happy look she 
gave. 

44 Aubrey ! " she exclaimed, so joyously, and she 
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had started to her feet. " You are come ! — oh, 
you are come again!" wildly she ejaculated, in 
her sudden revulsion of feeling, almost unknowing 
the words she spoke. "At length again, to 
doubt me no more, Aubrey ; — thank Heaven that 
it is so!" 

He had indeed looked half doubtingly upon 
her at the first, but who could have resisted such 
visible joy ; yet, man-like, it was his pleasure as 
yet to feel but half content. So readily completely 
to abandon suspicion and fear, suited him not 
at once, even though at heart he felt their origin 
to be the mere groundless fruits of his own doubt- 
ing spirit. So he only grasped her hands in 
both of his, and fixed a scrutinizing gaze upon 
her. His expression softened as he did so. 

"Oh, Lilias," he exclaimed at last, "who, 
looking upon that face, could ever know even a 
moment's doubt, and yet am I not justified in 
my distrust; else why this strange prohibition 
of our correspondence? Whence this sudden 
unaccountable change in all your views? Why 
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have you acted so cruelly, so unfairly by me, 
Lilias?" 

"Can you call me cruel, Aubrey?" she said, 
meeting his reproachful gaze with a smile which 
would have lighted up the dreariest world beam- 
ing on her face, as she looked with such trusting 
confidence up to his, "when repenting of my 
momentary weakness, I merely wished to do 
what was right. In that case what then can I 
say to you, with such words before me as are 
there, to torture my heart?" continued she, with 
a kind of embarrassed playfulness, as she pointed 
to the letter, which had fallen at her feet. 

And he smiled also, but it was a most mournful 
smile, as he replied in a low voice, which he 
vainly strove to steady, speaking as he did from 
the very depths of his own strong feelings. 

"Lilias, if you only knew how completely 
your precious love was the all-in-all of life to 
me — the only beam shining on my dark career 
— you would easily forgive those words ; and if 
my heart in its scepticism wronged you without 
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cause, remember, Lilias, in its extenuation how 
it has been my fate through life to be perpetually 
misunderstood and falsely judged. You alone 
have done me justice; — you have clung to me 
and loved me through good report and ill report, 
and when I tortured myself into the belief that 
even the being on whom my fondest trust was 
centred was deserting me likewise, I felt reck- 
less, well-nigh maddened — and writing under 
the influence of the moment I hardly knew what 
I said. Now that I am with you once more I 
feel how wrong it was ever to doubt such love as 
yours, but you forgive me now, do you not, my 
darling ?" 

And as he spoke, he drew her nearer to 
him, and she bowed her beautiful head on her 
lover's shoulder ; she did not speak but her very 
silence was eloquent, far above any words ; and 
his doubting heart owned itself entirely satisfied 
now. 

"But, Lilias," he said at last as she grew calmer 
after the agitation of the first sudden surprise, 
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" dare I stay, or rather, dare I let you run the 
risk of blame, by selfishly availing myself of the 
happiness of having you near me, and hearing 
and telling you — so much that I could never 
write — ? 

" I am all alone this evening," she said, re- 
plying somewhat indirectly, and blushing deeply 
as she spoke — " my father and mother are dining 
out, Sir Digby Clavering, left us yesterday, and 
also—" 

" Clavering ! " exclaimed her companion turn- 
ing sharply round, unheeding further what she 
was about to say : " Digby Clavering ! has he 
been with you all this time ! I thought he had 
left England weeks ago ; in the last letter I re- 
ceived from him, and that must be quite two 
months past, he told me he was going abroad di- 
rectly, to join his mother and our amiable aunt 
at Baden. I took it for granted," he added 
bitterly, " that whersoever she was, all her 
affectionate relatives would gather round her, 
with the exception of my graceless self. Certainly 
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I gave Digby credit for being wiser in his gene- 
ration than thus to neglect his own interest, when 
so promising an opportunity presented itself." 

" He has not gone yet, however," she answered 
sadly, " he changed his mind and excepting for 
a few days now and then, *rhen visiting elsewhere 
in the neighbourhood, he has remained entirely 
with us ; but I am thankful to say he has left us 
at last." 

" Strange," Aubrey muttered musingly, and 
his brow contracted as he spoke. " Strange, 
very strange; Lilias, cannot you tell me 
why he lingers thus," continued he addressing 
her directly, " have you no idea what binds him 
to this spot?" 

" I hardly know how to answer that question 
aright," she said ingenuously. " Many a fancy 
has flitted across my mind as to his possible 
reasons, doubtless all equally unfounded, and 
mere imaginations of my own brain. But have 
you not heard that he wishes to let Haunton 
Hall? He is putting it in order to be ready 
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for a tenant, skould one present himself, and that 
affords a very plausible excuse for remaining 
here/ 7 

" It may be so," he replied absently, " but I 
fancy that is not his only motive. You do not 
like him any better than formerly I see, Lilias ; 
how comes it that one so universally popular is 
no favorite of yours?" 

"I can, I fear, only bring forward a woman's 
reason — because he is not. Handsome, agree- 
able, and, as you say, universally popular, yet I 
never liked him from the first moment he entered 
our door. As a child I could not endure him ; 
I can but just tolerate him now, and if there be 
truth in first impressions, my causeless feelings 
of dislike in youth, and my continued sensations 
of distrust and antipathy still existent, not- 
withstanding my endeavours to quell them as 
wrong and unreasonable, bodes no good for the 
future. It is quite extraordinary, Aubrey, the 
uncomfortable feeling it gives me to be in his 
society." 
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" I am ashamed to say," he replied, " that I 
cannot regret that it is so. That Digby admires 
you — and I believe myself that he loves you — I 
have often feared, and that now your father 
prefers him considerably to me I am well assured. 
Certainly in a worldly point of view Digby and 
myself at present cannot enter into competition. 
In a few years his fortunes must be retrieved, 
and he will be able to live at Haunton again, and 
be all his forefathers once were. And I — except- 
ing a more than doubtful chance, depending on 
the turn the last caprice may take of one of the 
most changeable of all whimsical women — what 
fortune in the future is for me? If my fears are 
true, Lilias, it is a sadly unequal race. The 
proverb says 4 defend me from my friends.' 
Nominally from boyhood Digby and I have been 
very great ones ; yet how strange he should have 
led me to suppose he had quitted England, and 
never told me that he was here — in fact never 
has written again. Well, we will not think 
further thereupon. Suspicion is a fire which 
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takes very little to feed it or keep it burning, and 
a small quantity of fuel will serve to increase 
the flame alarmingly. So we will set apart for 
the present my worthy cousin and his intentions." 

And now he made her sit down again by the 
water's edge, and took his place beside her. For 
some time they conversed together, but on the 
past alone. To themselves the words were much ; 
repeated they would hardly prove of interest to 
others. 

The daylight drew in more and more; the 
sky rapidly becoming more drear and grey; 
but they heeded it not; they were beyond the 
power of its influence now ; they were together, 
and that in itself was sufficient to be light, and 
warmth, and brightness to their hearts. There 
was no lull in the cold evening wind, mournfully 
yet it wailed and blew, and Lilias unconsciously 
shuddered, and drew her mantle closer around 
her. It recalled him to actuality again, and as 
his eye became attracted by the gathering dark- 
ness, he felt he must break the thread of their 
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happy converse, and speak of other and sterner 
things. But he lingered yet, for again the sad- 
ness had returned upon his heart, and the miser- 
able foreboding, momentarily gaining ascendancy, 
again oppressed his spirit, that this might be the 
last time for so very long — perhaps for ever — ere 
such blissful moments could be called his own. 

There was once more a silence. He, lost in 
moody reverie, loth to be the first to break the 
spell ; and she silent because he was so, wrapped 
in the intensity of her mingled feelings: the 
relief of seeing him again, and having the up- 
braiding words which had seemed so cruel 
explained away; the renewed hope; the depth 
of her love for him, but shyly owned, but half 
acknowledged, even to her own gentle, loving 
heart. 

And so they remained ; and it was Lilias who 
first destroyed the spell of silence, and he felt 
grateful to her for doing so; and, as is often 
the case when the heart is full to overflowing, it 
was but a common-place remark she spoke. 
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u You have never yet explained to me, Aubrey, 
how it was I found you here," she said, u indeed 
my thoughts were so occupied by your remem- 
brance at the moment, it scarcely startled me 
when I saw you standing before me, but now on 
cool consideration jthe fact of your being here 
seems little short of a miracle, at a time when I 
believed you were many a mile away engaged in 
all the delights of the 4 excellent art of angling' — 
like a true disciple of good old Izaak Walton's — 
that you are." 

" A miracle, dearest Lilly, simply because I 
did not dare write and tell you I was coming. 
First, because you had so mysteriously forbidden 
that we should hold any further communication, 
andnext, because in yourpresentmood, Iknew that 
it would be useless pleading for an interview to 
be granted me. Yet I also felt that our only 
hope depended, that we might now meet again ; 
and so making excuse to my companions that 
urgent business called me away, I graciously 
obtained leave of absence for three whole days. 
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I hastened here, and to this place every evening 
have I come, hoping to meet you, but in 
vain ; the three days expired yesterday, yet still 
I lingered — I would not abandon my only chance 
— I prolonged my stay yet one day more ; again 
it seemed to me to be only unsuccessful ! you 
came not, and the fact of your never visiting a 
spot so hallowed by memories, which come what 
will, must ever be dearer to us both than any 
other spot in the whole wide world besides, I must 
confess only added another link to the chain of 
circumstances, tending to confirm my miserable 
doubts, and indeed, Lilly, I hardly know what 
desperate act might not have ensued, had you not 
appeared : for leave G-arston without seeing you 
I would not : then I saw you coming along the 
lane, and I hastened to conceal myself fearful of 
alarming you; that is all my tale, Lilias, a very 
simple story. It was growing so late, I almost 
feared that it was hopeless lingering any more," 
he added. 

" It was late this evening I know before I 
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started for my walk ; in fact had I not been alone, 
it looked so dreary out of doors, I do not think 
I should have ventured out at all ; but feeling un- 
settled and restless in my solitude I came here, 
as I generally do when I am sad, to try and find 
that peace which elsewhere was denied me : oh, 
it was a blessed chance, (if chance it may be 
called) which decided me to come hereafter all." 

44 Then you confess/' said her lover smiling, 
44 that in spite of all your good resolutions you 
are glad that you came ; will you have so little 
regard and consistency, as to own you are pleased 
to see me again ? " 

44 Alas ! I fear, Aubrey, where you are con- 
cerned I am but very weak, it is better I think 
now that we should have met, it will spare us 
both unhappy hours in the future — but you are 
right; I fancy I should hardly have consented 
to the interview had you consulted me on the sub- 
ject first, though I am so glad to see you as 
it is." 

44 1 thought so, Lilias. The days are gone by, 
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I fear, when in all things you were content to be 
guided by me." 

She looked at him reproachfully, but she did 
not attempt any deprecation of the remark, 
though she sighed very deeply. " And where 
are you staying," she listlessly asked. 

" At poor old Mrs. Wade's — where else could I 
go — when it was so important that the fact of my 
being here should be preserved a secret. I told 
her this at once for I knew I could trust the dear 
old soul, and as she always thinks all I do is right, 
she asked no questions. Poor old woman ! her 
hearty welcome alone ought to have satisfied me ; 
it is something in this cold world to have such 
an honest heart to care for you, even if it be a 
humble one. Love ought to be prized that will 
stand the test of time, it is a treacherous posses- 
sion at best; the riches of the heart are apt to 
take wings and fly away, like their brethren of 
the hand." Every word he uttered spoke of in- 
jured feelings and 4 a wounded spirit who can 
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bear.' Possibly she knew that it was so; and 
felt the cause atoned in a powerful measure for 
the fault. She laid her soft hand pityngly on his, 
but again Lilias sighed as she noted the strange 
expression which had passed over his face as he 
spoke these words. 44 Aubrey let me beg of you," 
she said pleadiugly, 44 if not for my sake, for your 
own, not to let trifles disturb you thus, and feed 
your jealousy ; what prospect can remain for either 
of us, how can I support the loneliness life for 
many a coming year must be to me, without you 
near me, if you make me feel that every little 
circumstance, every idle word you may hear, is 
to be twisted into a suspicion of my love, a doubt 
of my constancy." 

He did not answer at once, but sat plucking 
the leaves from the holly tree, quite tearing them 
off impatiently, 44 why then have you forbidden 
me to write to you," he said at last in a harsh 
unnatural voice — 44 why after for months having 
allowed me to correspond with you, do you sud- 
denly withdraw the permission, assuring me all 
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the while of unchanging love, at the same time 
by your acts contradicting your words." 

" I cannot answer you in that spirit, Aubrey," 
said Lilias mournfully, " you are unjust to your- 
self now as well as unjust to me; and you would 
neither comprehend nor approve my motives, as 
you would at other times." 

" Lilias, our engagement is not a thing ofjyes- 
terday, it was not lightly undertaken by either 
— we knew when we exchanged a promise — then 
believed to be binding for life, what lay before us. 
I was willing to work, Lilias, to work heart, hand 
and brain ; and you — when I feared to fetter you by 
bond of any sort, you told me you also were willing 
to wait, you would fearlessly trust the result to time. 
Even in the blissful moment when I first learnt you 
really loved me, I mourned that i" should be the 
one to shadow your young days with my own dark 
fate. I mourned that I could not woo you openly 
for my bride : but then you told me you would 
rather be mine than any other's, however dazzling 
all his worldly externalities might be — and re- 
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assured by your own words, Lilias, judging from 
my own feelings, I hesitated no longer to call you 
my own. I scrupled not, feeling if you loved 
me, with the same deep love I felt for you — 
that you would in all truth be happier in poverty, 
sharing care and sorrow with me, than with joy 
and wealth, a brighter lot with another. And 
was it not thus at the time, Lilias? why then 
have you ever changed? " 

He waited for an answer — but none was given — 
scarcely seemed she to appear aware he expected 
one, her eyes were resolutely bent upon the ground, 
her hands clasped tightly one within the other— 
her head so bowed, he could not even see her face 
to judge from its expression, the thoughts passing 
through her mind. 

"Had I gone to your father then," he continued, 
" and asked him boldly for your hand, told him 
we were young, but that we had loved one another 
from childhood, what answer would he have given 
me? would not any hopes I might have enter- 
tained been met with contempt, an utter repulse ? 
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should we not have been for ever parted ? what 
sympathy have the old with the young? what 
encouragement in such cases do parents ever give 
for confidence to be reposed in them ? at what 
value would your father with all his maxims of 
worldly prudence, and store of worldly wisdom, 
have esteemed all / had to offer, — my devotion, 
our mutual love? — such things as they, would 
have seemed, (and, measured by such a standard 
would be), but very light to him. What thoughts 
would he have given to blighted youth, crushed 
hope, and withered energies. Eealities like those 
are deemed a fable by such as he — would he, 
think you, have given you, Lilias, you his pride, 
the object of his most ambitious hopes, tome? to 
one little more than a beggar — one whose every 
prospect is so ruined as mine ! — True, by no fault 
of my own, but that consideration would but 
little have turned the scale. Still impoverished, 
that would be all he would consider — wait! — 
alas, alas, but little hope of a smiling permission 
to wait for happier days, for you and me — with no 
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prospect for the future but such as I may be en- 
abled to work out by my own hands, and my own 
brain, and even that is debarred for me to accom- 
plish thoroughly now. Even for your sake I cannot 
leave this country, and consequently the avenues 
leading to those fields of enterprise where success 
would have the best chance to crown my efforts, 
are excluded to me. Whilst my poor father lives 
he demands my first duty — even if I did not feel 
this myself from conviction, my word was pledged 
to my beloved mother on her death bed, that I 
would never abandon him. In his present state 
how could I do it? It is a hopeless prospect truly, 
Lilias. Let me go to Dr. Norwood, and tell him 
this, do you think he would look upon us in any 
light but that of silly children ; do you not think 
he would call it his duty, — Oh wondrous word " — 
he broke off bitterly, " so powerful to be twisted 
and turned to suit every expediency — his duty 
to separate us? nay more, he would tell you, the 
time would come when you will feel he bad acted 
wisely and will be even grateful to him for having 
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done so. But I have told you all this before/ 1 he 
said more calmly, 44 but one short year gone 
by, Lilias, — and then you said, placing your hand 
confidingly within my own, that you were mine, 
come good, come ill, mine only and for ever. 
And now without any cause, for you say you have 
not changed, you bid all communication between 
us, be at an end — you deny me the sweet com- 
fort your letters gave me — and they were all the 
comfort I ever had, with so much care to press 
upon my heart — yet you take this from me. 
And then, you blame me still, and call me unjust, 
because I do not willingly and without an effort 
relinquish all that made life dear to me. Oh, 
Lilias," he said reproachfully, 44 only for one 
instant, remember then and now, and think how 
different, how very different they are." 

For a moment he buried his face in his hands, 
but even when he raised it again, he did not turn 
towards her, but sat there as if he dared not trust 
himself to look at her, or his resolution to allow 
no tenderness from him to influence her must fail. 
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Her tears were falling fast but silently ; lie hardly 
knew she wept, so studiously did he avert his 
gaze from her. 

"Oh, do not speak so cruelly !" she cried at 
last, in a low, stifled voice ; " I cannot bear to 
make you miserable — I cannot bear that you 
should deem me to be so unkind, but I wish so 
earnestly to act rightly, and having done wrong, 
now what is left for me but to atone for it?" 

" My idea of what is right in action is this, 
Lilias," he replied, resuming his former con- 
strained and chilling tones. u Never in the first 
instance to undertake a thing, or form an agree- 
ment hastily on the impulse of an hour, but with 
all due deliberation; but when persons of their 
own free will have once undertaken a thing, or 
deliberately formed an agreement, then, come 
what will, that they should go through with it. 
Having once decided to act in any way — having 
made the first step in any path — barring, of 
course, the path of crime, and that exception 
could never apply to you — no matter what diffi- 
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culties arise, what doubts and scruples impede 
their progress, that they must not luok hack, but 
patiently go on, with indomitable perseverance, 
never abandoning the aim they have in view ; 
then success must eventually crown their efforts. 
You should have considered all these scruples 
before — not allowed our love to gain depth and 
strength, and then striven to rend it asunder." 

" You do not understand me," she began 
faulteringly ; 44 indeed, indeed you wrong me." 
There was something in the tone of her voice, 
telling of such broken-heartedness, he turned. 
He was shocked to see how wan and pale she 
looked. 

44 Poor child ! " he said compassionately ; 44 you 
think me very cruel, but it is not my wish to be 
so. I know, dear Lilias," he added soothingly, 
44 that it was no desire of yours as yet to break 
off our engagement, but I wish to put before you 
the full consequences of your own act. In fine, 
if as you desire I go at once to Dr. Norwood and 
tell him all, I know he will refuse his consent; 
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and if on reflection you are scrupulous of allow- 
ing me even to write to you openly, as T do now, 
merely because our love is untold to others, is it 
likely that when your father commands you to 
give me up, but that you will do it at his bidding 
without hesitation. Consider it in that light, 
and you will see that virtually the end to which 
all your present endeavours are tending is to 
sunder us for ever. Lilias, believe me, it does 
not do to trifle with such love as ours." 

44 Aubrey," she exclaimed, passionately, 44 you 
do not know, you cannot know, the misery it is 
to me, to live on with this secret on my soul; 
to know my father's love, to receive my mother's 
caress, to be cherished as I am cherished in my 
own home, indulged and considered as I am 
there ; to be my parent's only child, and to feel 
that of the most momentous act of my life, of 
the influence of my present, of the guide and 
the aim of my future days, they are ignorant — 
every word they utter speaks reproach to my soul. 
I feel a traitor, I feel a deceiver each day more 
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and more — it is preying upon my happiness, it is 
marring my youth— peace of mind itself is a very 
wreck — yet it is not for myself I care, I could 
bear any hardship, any misery for you ; but not 
this, Aubrey, not one habitual deceit. Oh, 
Aubrey, you love me," she continued, touchingly, 
" and it is a care and sorrow, as well as a joy 
to you; but the world is open to you; you go 
about with your secret apart from your daily life; 
revealed or unrevealed, who for that secret would 
ascribe blame to you? Even were it known, the 
world would take your part; you, as a man, 
were only free to choose, you have no one to 
consult, no one to deceive; but I, oh! how 
different it is for me; it is not the cruel words, 
the harsh judgments, I should receive, (though 
the words of others press hard on the woman) ; if 
a love cherished, and nurtured as ours has been 
in silence and secret, becomes known to others 
— yet they might forbear to cast the stone too 
— for God knows the punishment exceeds the 
fault; the suffering and care the error brings to 
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her as dowery, more than atones for all, and they 
might spare the blame ; all they can say will not 
equal the censure inflicted by her own heart; 
but it is not that I heed — with me, my love is a 
part of my very life, and I feel it here," she 
said, pressing her hand on her heart, "here 
like a cold, dead weight oppressing me, it haunts 
me, embittering every quiet joy, all calm of 
existence, the very happiness of home. Openly 
avowed, this love would be my pride, my glory ; 
and even were my path made hard and very diffi- 
cult to tread thereby; even did danger and 
sorrow encompass me, I should not care; for 
your sake endured they would be welcome, 
almost sweet; but not as it is now — not whilst 
our love is hidden, treated by both as a thing for 
which, we ought to blush. Day after day to feel 
myself met with confidence and affection, and to 
know that it is returned by me with concealment 
and reserve. I cannot bear this longer, Aubrey, 
come what will, I must tell them all ; and, oh ! 
again I say, do not, do not blame me, let what 
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may be the result, I can never love but you ; I 
could never forget, never be another's ; I am yours 
and only yours, the day shall never dawn when 
you shall have to blush for Lilias ! Aubrey, no 
man can ever know all a woman has to endure, 
the daily, hourly punishment she has to bear, 
when from her love for him, she consents to a 
secret engagement. ,, 

He looked at her wistfully. 
"You are strangely altered, Lilias, since we 
parted last, it goes to my heart to see that worn, 
sad look you wear; my gift, alas! in place of the 
lightness of heart of which I robbed you." 

She tried to smile, but it was such a forced 
sickly smile, it made the sadness within, only 
more distinctly visible — it stung him to the heart. 

" Oh, that I knew how to act," vehemently he 
exclaimed, springing from his seat, and resuming 
his hurried walk, " one way I must decide, yet 
Lilias if I follow your advice, I know that you 
are lost to me ; oh ! curse of poverty," bitterly 
he said, " that for the sake of miserable gold, all 
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holiest and best affections must be trampled on. 
Oh! curse of poverty, which leaves its owner 
powerless to stem the tide of fate, isolates him 
as it isolates me ; condemns him to go through life, 
desolate and alone, toiling on until old age comes 
to find all energy and hope stagnant, and the 
wrecked heart to right itself as best it may; 
well, better that it should be so, it is but another 
drop in the cup, to quaff the which, ere this time 
I ought to be familiar ; better far better that / 
should be the sufferer than she; but it is hard 
to be called upon to endure this so young. It 
is very bitter to lose you thus, Lilias, and that 
my own hand should be needed to be the one to 
fill it up to the very brim." 

He paced on yet awhile, striving to obtain the 
mastery over his own wild, impetuous heart. At 
length he checked his steps and stood by the 
little pool gazing so fixedly in its still waters, as 
if he could read beneath them the solution of all 
his hesitation as to the conduct he should pursue. 
And then she also rose and came to him. 
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CHAPTER II. 



She rested her hand upon his arm; lovingly and 
pleadingly she looked up in his face. 

" Bear with me a little longer, Aubrey," she 
said. " Will you not listen to me once more?" 

He turned to her, a look of the deepest anguish 
overspreading his countenance. It did unnerve 
her; it almost conquered. Loving him as she 
did, it was so very, very harrowing to bear. 

" I wish I could only make you see it all in the 
light I do," she continued very rapidly, but with 
difficulty commanding her voice as she began, 
still struggling nobly not to fail. " Why should 
you fear my lather ? Think how he loved you 
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as a boy ; how he looked up to you ; what confi- 
dence he had in you? Will not the past in a 
measure influence his decision now? Besides he 
would not lightly trifle with the happiness of 
his only child, and I will not scruple to avow, 
Aubrey, how completely you constitute that hap- 
piness. I will add my prayers to yours until he 
will not have the heart to refuse my petition. 
There are happy days in store for us, dear 
Aubrey, depend upon it yet." 

Reticence in any expression of her real feelings 
was so completely a part of her nature, no wonder 
this unsolicited avowal of her love from Lilias 
touched him exceedingly. He wrung her hand 
rather than pressed it in his own. 

" Dear Lilias," he said, " would that I could 
see it in the light you do, but though I cannot 
refuse to admit but that in the abstract all you 
say may be right, in result I fear your hopeful 
conclusion to the act you have advocated so 
strongly will prove but a fallacy. Such ideas 
are noble in theory, but they meet but little en- 
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couragement when reduced to practice, — more's 
the pity, alas! — but so it is. You know but 
little, I fear, of the world when you argue thus. 
I could bring c confirmation strong as holy writ ' 
to bear upon it, by quoting many an instance of 
abuse of confidence and the disheartening effects 
of trust. But you must judge for yourself, and 
when we have lost all, you will own the truth of 
what I say. You tell me once your father loved 
me; you are right, — yes, once he did. When 
I was a boy Dr. Norwood himself was poor, 
poorer than myself, and he could feel for em- 
barrassed means— he is rich now — and possibly 
looks back with scorn to the days when I was to 
him a son, but still his pupil. Digby Clavering's 
father made him rich — he can forgive him having 
been the same. Digby Clavering admires you, 
and mark my words, your father knows it and 
encourages it; you start, but I feel intuitively 
that it is so. Still if you really think it wrong 
to do otherwise, I will follow your advice, I will 
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write to your father without delay; you shall 
never say i" was the one to lead you astray." 

" No need to assure me of th#t, Aubrey," she 
said, " it is from you and your high-hearted 
principles that I owe all ; even the advocating of 
what at this moment you are so willing to oppose. 
I do but quote doctrines of your own, dear 
Aubrey," she earnestly replied, " do no think 
but that I share your wishes now, and that in my 
weakness, I feel tempted to yield my opinions to 
your pleadings, and let our engagement continue 
as it has begun. But I am convinced that even 
in this world, 1 to know the right and do it,' will 
eventually meet with its reward. And even, if 
as you fear, it may be the means of leading us 
apparently into further trouble at first, we 
must not be discouraged, for often when striving 
fo do right, in the beginning we may meet with 
hindrances, that the trial may be more perfect. 
To go on doing wrongly, may seem the readiest 
way, for the downward path is very easy to tread, 
the more so because for a time after yielding to 
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the temptations, it may lull us deceitfully to 
repose; but the right path, once taken, though 
narrow and stony for long, will lead to the 
haven at last. And depend upon it, Aubrey, no 
one eventually suffered yet, from being straight- 
forward ; but it does not become me, thus to strive 
to teach you; your own heart even now tells you 
it is so . I know. And oh ! trust me Aubrey, that 
where true love exists, mutual, firm and constant," 
she said, raising her beautiful eyes to the heaven 
above her, as she spoke, " no obstacle, however 
formidable it may appear, can in the end prevail 
against it. It pains me, oh I cannot tell you how it 
pains me," she resumed after awhile, for she read 
by his expression, the struggle working within, 
u thus to grieve you, more especially since I feel 
all the harm I have done you and myself, by not 
seeing facts, divested of the deceptive halo which 
feeling threw around them. But the day will 
come when you will be glad that I have thus de- 
cided, and even if we are debarred of all out- 
ward power by word to reassure one another of the 
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existence of our love, we need not tremble for the 
result ; in the full confidence of our affection, let us 
persevere, and fear nothing ; for the strength of love 
is strong enough to bear up through everything, 
to smooth every trial, yes — only let us persevere 
and trust, remembering they who really love, are 
slow to change and to forget, and this knowledge 
will support us yet. We are young, we can wait, 
our very constancy wiH win a right for the at- 
tainment finally of my parent's blessing and 
consent, our very openness has a claim upon 
their regard. But 1 will not fear; I will hope 
even now, they will be given; will not you hope 
thus, too, dear Aubrey?" 

"I have promised to do as you desire, Lilias," 
he said dejectedly, "and I never revoke my word." 

I will spare you the warm gratitude of Lilias, 
I will spare you her continued deprecation of the 
gloomy forebodings which oppressed her lover's 
soul — all the words of love and hope she 
spoke to cheer him; how he wrung from her 
promises of eternal love; how he. strove to share 
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her hopes, and no longer to be so cast down — to 
see rays of sunshine yet illuminating the dark 
day he forecast his life to be. Nor how, 
after lulling her fears to rest, and restoring hap- 
piness to her heart, with the perversity of man, 
he destroyed his own work as soon as reared, and 
made her once more miserable, returning as he 
did to the old, old track with a gloom and a 
scepticism, blaming her, and tormenting his heart 
that when trial and trouble arose she would desert 
and abandon him for ever, until at length she 
almost yielded the field to him as victor. 

But Lilias Norwood, though a gentle, quiet 
creature, could be very firm, and hard as was the 
trial she yet bore up bravely. Feeling in his 
heart that she was right, it only doubly provoked 
him, and urged him on the more, not tamely to 
relinquish his advantage. Then lovers are 
strange beings at the best, and " the pang, the 
agony, the doubt 99 seem as much a second nature 
to them as the very love itself. Besides perhaps 
he liked to hear her " toll the silver iterance — I 
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love you." It was soothing to the ear and com- 
forting to the soul. After the fashion of man- 
kind he heeded but little to spare the darts of 
pain he so mercilessly cast one after another at 
her already aching heart. 

But he loved her; in fact, it was the very 
excess of his love that made him so disagreeable. 
And womanlike, though she might not exactly 
prefer the peculiar mode of demonstrating itself 
which it now had taken, she did not quarrel 
with it, but rather liked it on the whole ; the best 
of us find a strange satisfaction, au fond, in being 
victims. It is the nature of the weak to suc- 
cumb willingly to the strong ; only the strong, be 
it here observed, might wield their power a little 
more generously ! 

" And when will your letter do you suppose be 
written, Aubrey?" she asked at length. 

" I could not write it before I leave Garston 
anyway," he replied, "for I must go by the 
early train to-morrow morning; then I purpose 
remaining a fortnight longer in Wales, and after 
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that I have promised to stay a few days with a 
new friend of mine in Shropshire. But I think 
between times I shall go up to London for a week, 
and see my father. You know I could hardly 
manage my letter whilst with my noisy com- 
panions, for it will require mature consideration 
for its diction, will it not, my darling? There- 
fore, all things considered, I will write, 1 think, 
from town; that will, I am sure, be best, if it 
must be done." 

" Why not go to London from hence, instead 
of returning to Wales, and so write without delay; 
it would be a more direct route in every way for 
you. Besides it would be so much better that I 
should be here when your letter arrives, and very 
shortly I shall be leaving home to spend some 
time with the Duncombes. ,, 

"You are in great haste to lose me, Lilly,' 
he said smiling, " but in the first place, if I may 
be allowed even on so small a point to differ, I do 
not think it would be well for you to be here, 
but far better that you should be away for many 
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reasons. And next, go back to Wales I must. 
It was with great difficulty I got leave of absence 
at all ; already I have outstayed my time, and as 
it is, I expect I shall never hear the last of it. 
They like to have me with them, though I am 
sure I don't know why, for I am by no means a 
lively companion just now, but rather the Knight 
of the Sorrowful Countenance, yet I believe 
it to be a peculiar part of my idiosyncrasy to 
appear most lively in public when feeling to be 
saddest at heart. At college I used to be called, 
as you know, 1 Mark Tapley/ on account of that 
very facility for 'coming out jolly' under the 
most adverse circumstances." 

It made her very happy, poor thing, to see him 
cheerful and like himself once more; so she 
agreed to all he said and did her best to prevent 
any return of the jarring thoughts. Again a 
few bright, conscious moments, but swiftly flew 
the wings of time, and the increasing darkness 
warned them that they must part. Yet still 
they sat there together beneath the holly trees, 
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until the sky, which had been for so long dull 
and overcast, now became more threatening, 
and a few large drops of rain fell, making great 
circles in the little pool. 

" We must part, Lilly," he said again, " even 
the skies are warning us that it must be so; 
even they are weeping in sympathy at the bitter 
fate, the hard necessity consequent on your 
decision. ,, 

"Weeping; who would not weep?" she said, 
so vaguely, tlmt it startled him. " Yes, we must 
indeed now part," she reiterated sadly. — She 
rose. 

" I may come with you a little way down the 
lane?" he asked nervously. 

She tried to answer, but could not ; by a sign 
she gave assent. She was trembling so, she 
dared not trust her voice to form even a single 
syllable. 

" When shall we ever meet here again, Lilly," 
he said, as he stood by her side. (Oh, how they 
lingered yet!) 

H 5 
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" God only knows," she answered, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears; now that the last moment had 
come his fears were infecting her. "I cannot 
speak of it," she said, in a hurried, stifled voice. 
u Let us go on, dear Aubrey, I dare not trust 
myself to stay." One long lingering look at the 
spot; one rapid, fond glance at each other, and 
they turned away. 

Aye, he was very 'right, days and years must 
elapse, and tears and sorrow be passed through, 
ere they would ever meet there again. 

In silence they proceeded onwards — heart 
spoke to heart, but the lips were sadly mute. 
Her hand in his ; how it shook, and clung and 
lingered in his grasp. 

" May I go further ?" he asked as they stood on 
the ascent of the lane. 

" It would be hardly safe " she replied, " they 
might see us, and recognise you at the cottages 
below." 

As they stood there they began to talk of 
a hundred trivial things ; coursing round and 
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round, now to this subject, now to that; disjoint- 
edly, unconnectedly, anyway; they cared not; any- 
thing to delay that last fatal word, that agony of 
farewell. How cheerless was all around. The 
rain was falling now fast, small and drizzlingly ; 
the dripping trees, the damp feeling air, the 
gloomy sky, all were ministering fitly to such a 
parting. Each external object looked ominous of 
ill, to those whose hearts already were bent down 
with 4 misery and iron.' 

" You will not forget me," he said at length, 
" No, no, never — I never shall — never can 
forget you." He gazed at her with a warm depth 
of tenderness. What intense pain did they 
endure in spirit then. " Promise me again and 
again that you will not forget me," eagerly he 
exclaimed; and again and again she reassured 
him of her faith, and in her turn asked the same ; 
repeating over and over still the self-same words ; 
as people will, when parting, they scarce know 
what they do, and never what they say. But why 
continue? — suffice it to say they parted. — Parted 
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as human beings separate, when the drear con- 
viction rests on the heart, that as they part, 
they never can so meet again; when they think 
on the length of time, which must go by, of how 
much must happen ere they can look upon another's 
face more. When perhaps in this world, that 
parting may be for ever, when they know it will 
be for years ! She felt but too well assured that it 
would be so, and she was now overpowered by 
her fears. Yet how desperately calm both had 
become. The tremor of the frame, the faltering 
of the voice, had quite passed away. 

"My love has some claim upon you; then 
promise me also Lilias, ,, he said, as he pressed 
her to his heart, " that if your father refuses his 
consent, you will write to me once again ; only 
once to assure me of your unalterable truth, and 
that you will not at his bidding cast me off for 
ever from your heart. Those words will be some- 
thing tangible to cheer me with hope in my lonely 
pilgrimage, until fortune smiles upon us once 
more." 
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"I will, I will, do not fear my failing you." 

" If you do not write I shall feel, tacitly you 
relinquish me; one line will be sufficient, even 
one word then to make me trust for years, and 
I shall never know further doubt." 

She gave her promise, but how strange it was, 
that he never seemed to consider it necessary, tore- 
assure her that he would never fail. He appeared 
to consider her faith in him should indeed be, as 
founded upon a rock, whilst his in her, might be 
allowed to falter and mistrust with impunity, 
though he ever recurred to the same extenuation, 

not that I fear your desertion if left alone, 
Lilias, to the promptings of your own true heart. 
But I know perfectly well, not a stone will be 
left unturned to sever us, and Heaven only can 
foresee, how it will all terminate." 

How could he hasten away, how could they 
ever, ever part? She shed no tears; as I said 
before, they were both so very calm. She was 
pale as death, but very still; to save him pain 
had nerved her to the sternness requisite for the 
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task of mastering all outward traces of emotion. 
And he also was calm, and still and pale, but 
utterance to both seemed quite impossible, though 
there was much, so very much they would both 
have given worlds to say. How unsatisfactory 
this moment seemed to them, when they looked 
back upon it, how much did they remember when 
too late, they both would have given untold 
riches to have said. 

Well — they parted — each to take up his load, 
to bear it separately through the toil and the heat 
of the day ; that heavy burden which they would 
have felt so light, borne so cheerfully together. She 
hastened home, and all alone for hours that dreary 
evening she sat thinking upon his words, with 
the wind moaning and shrieking dismally round 
the house — the rain pattering mournfully 
against the pane : and her own heart failing her, 
the depression of her hope was now very great, 
the dread of the coming days very terrible — she 
was only sustained by the feeling that what 
she had done was right, and therefore sooner or 
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later it would be bfcssed from above. Her pure 
well-disciplined mind, anchoring its trembling 
love and hope, in the thought that having cast 
her care upon Him, who can over-rule all 
things for good, she need not tremble for the 
result; on Him who spoke the pitying words, 
" for he careth for you " yet, 

" Tier tears fell that day at even, 
Her tears fell still when the dew was dried." 

For when with her parents, again, she felt that 
Aubrey's forebodings were but too likely to be 
verified, and her spirit quailed at the conflict 
lying before her. 

He remained long where she had left him ; his 
eyes fixed on the spot where last he had seen her 
stand. If her heart was sad, what then was his 
heart suffering now ? She had her peaceful home 
whither to fly for comfort ; her loving parents ; 
her many friends. But he was very lonely upon 
the earth; a care-laden man, with but few to 
love him ; only a father, who was a confirmed in- 
valid, and whose intellect had quite given way 
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beneath the pressure of trials and misfortunes, 
and the old nurse, Mrs. Wade, the faithful de- 
pendent of other days, when the world went well 
with him, and fortune and prosperity smiled. 

His mind reeled again as he remembered all 
the promises given that day, and he saw what 
must eventually follow them. Still the rain was 
falling fast, but he stood there totally unheeding 
it, until at last the fury of the storm forced him 
away. He took shelter then beneath a tree. 
Through the mist and the darkness glimmered 
faintly one little beam. It was the light from 
the cottage window below, where he had paused 
before. It twinkled indistinctly and uncertainly 
to the view. But oh ! how he envied the meanest 
peasant who had a home he could call his own, 
and a being by his side to love and to cherish, 
and to love and to cherish him in return. Yet 
that kindly light feebly glimmering, cheered the 
weary -hearted man. 

By this time the fierceness of the storm had 
somewhat abated, and once more he resumed his 
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way, heedless of the pelting rain and the bitter 
night wind, which was blowing loud and strong. 
It seemed a savage pleasure to him in his present 
excited mood thus battling with the elements ; 
yet occasionally he slackened his pace, as in 
thought he recurred to that gentle light. Many 
a day in the future did its remembrance calm and 
comfort him ; it rose before him as a star of hope, 
illuminating his onward path, for there always 
mingled insensibly with it, as when he first be- 
held it, the last words Lilias had said to him, 
when speaking her sad good-bye : " They who 
really love are slow to change ; and let what will 
betide, my love can never alter. Dear Aubrey, 
light will yet pierce through all this darkness ; I 
feel it will, if only, come what may, we will still 
trust on — trust for ever ! " . 
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CHAPTER III. 



A pleasant place in truth was Alton Park, a 
most cheerful, enjoyable location; by no means 
a modern built mansion, but very comfortable, 
and somewhat picturesque withal ; possessing 
moreover great capabilities, of which tolerable 
avail had been taken. And in the days of which 
I treat, when the St. Clair's were living there, 
it was quite noted as the most charming of 
houses wherein to be a guest; they were held in 
such high estimation, and universally pronounced 
to be such a very delightful family by all the 
country round; and certainly they always did 
contrive to make their home very agreeable to 
their friends. 
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And never had Alton Park looked lovelier, or 
more enjoyable than on the bright September 
morning when the thread of this narrative again 
leads us thither, far away from Lilias. 

Brightly the sun shone then, and the air had 
within it, that indescribable crisp, bracing au- 
tumnal feel, so exhilirating and healthbreathing 
which the commencement of that season only can 
give ; although as yet the turned leaves on the tops 
of the chesnut trees, and here and there a slight 
tinge of brown upon the beech, and yellow upon 
the elm, whilst enhancing the beauty of their 
foliage, alone reminded the beholder that summer 
had passed away. The gay parterre one blaze of 
blossoms still, stretched out immediately before 
the mansion ; the river flowing at the bottom of 
the trim shaven lawn, gleamed blue, and sparkled 
joyously, whilst stately trees threw broad shadows 
on the sward. By the open window stood Ethel St. 
Clair and Adela Grey. Breakfast was just over, 
and they were so passing away that customarily 
unemployed period, the idle 4 five minutes only,' 
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which succeeds that meal, when individuals are apt 
to linger sociably inclined, before settling down to 
any real occupation, or make-believe occupation 
of the day. They however had not been saying 
much just then they were literally basking in the 
sun, in a kind of passive enjoyment, of as much no- 
thought dreaminess, as it is possible for the ever 
active brain of humanity to have at any time. 

" How pretty that bed of Erysinum looks," 
remarked Adela at last, 44 it seems to be positively 
alive with butterflies. I never saw so many 
collected together ; have you noticed them Ethel, 
pretty creatures, fluttering about those deep, 
orange-colored blossoms." 

Ethel slightly turned to give a careless glance 
in the direction where Adela's small finger was 
pointing : it certainly was very remarkable the 
number of insects congregated on the bed in 
question. 

" That one particular flower, always has such 
invincible attractions for them. It puts me in 
mind of the game of the butterfly I used to be 
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so fond of when a child, where they are made to 
fly up and down little wires/' she said listlessly 
resuming her former position. 

" What a comparison," exclaimed Adela — "and 
from you too, Ethel ! if 2" had said it, I should 
never have heard the last of it : so disappointing 
also, for I quite expected an impromptu poem, 
or a Tennysonian quotation, at least, something 
about, 'living flashes of light,' and so forth from 
your lips, when I took the trouble to point out 
the beauties of nature to you, instead of your 
comparing those pretty things to a hideous toy." 

" I am very sorry you were disappointed, but 
still be just in all your dealings," replied Ethel 
laughing, 44 so like the world in general that re- 
mark of yours, blaming indiscriminately the in- 
nocent with the guilty ; jumbling them together 
in blessed confusion and detracting the most the 
weaker and least offending of the two ; if you 
censure me, spare the poor toy, it is a pretty trifle 
enough of its kind. But jesting apart, I confess 
my observation was not very sublime; to tell the 
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truth I don't fancy, I was thinking much what I 
was saying." 

44 You are a very triste companion this morn- 
ing, Ethel. Like Celia, I must say, 4 1 pray thee, 
Rosalind, sweet, my coz, be merry.' I wonder 
what is to be the order of the day," continued 
Adela somewhat wearily. 

44 Frank and Mr. Clayton have settled to go 
out shooting, I think, and mamma was talking 
just now of asking you to drive with her to pay 
some visits after luncheon." 

44 That will be lively !" said Adela twisting her 
pretty mouth into an expression of great disap- 
pointment. 44 1 had hoped we should go to Buc- 
crass Abbey to-day." 

44 We are to make a regular large party, 
and pic-nic there, I believe, instead of going 
alone," replied Ethel. 44 Indeed it is about fixing 
the time and other necessary arrangements that 
mamma is going to-day to see some of the people 
we want to have for it ; and to say what I really 
think, Adela," she added after a little hesitation, 
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" it strikes me very forcibly, mamma is begin- 
ning to have doubts, whether it quite suits her 
ideas of propriety, you and I and Ida going to 
see all these places with Frank and Mr. Clayton, 
without her for chaperone ; she did not exactly 
say so, but I fancied it; however, I daresay 
it will be pleasant enough if we can get together 
a nice large party." 

" Oh ! yes," rejoined Adela carelessly, " the 
more the merrier." 

" Mamma has become so much more particular 
of late now that Ida is nearly grown up," pro- 
ceeded Ethel musingly, 44 1 suppose being her own 
daughter, makes a difference — but she is quite 
^altered in that respect — she always gave me more 
latitude even as a child than she did to Ida, I 
often think because being only my step mother, 
lest she should not appear to be kind, if she 
thwarted me much. Perhaps it would have been 
better for me if she had acted, differently — for 
one feels little restraints only the greater now. 
It makes one rebel against sway, and fancy it an 
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interference with all free agency ; whilst if one had 
been well trained to it in childhood, this so-seem- 
ing interference would not have been equally 
distasteful, we should take it for granted as a 
necessary thing that must be, instead of feeling 
stiff-necked and perverse, as my amiable self is 
feeling at this moment/' and resuming the old 
listless attitude Ethel gazed into the garden, 
thoughtfully as before. 

"Has Lady Charlotte been lecturing you," 
asked Adela, with one of her quaint, keen looks 
fixed on Ethel. 

44 Only a little tiny bit," said Ethel with a faint 
attempt at a smile. u Merely because she thinks 
I talk too much to Mr. Clayton. I am sure I 
was not aware I did," she continued ingenuously, 
44 but mamma says, it is quite remarkable, and 
ought not to be. I wish she would not say such 
things to me, it makes me feel so awkward now 
when I am with him, and I never thought any- 
thing about it before." 

44 Ah," said Adela, shaking her head signifi- 
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cantly. 44 that explains all. I noticed you were 
very cool to the poor man this morning, and 
he felt it also I am sure." 

44 Did he! Oh I hope not." 

44 Yes he did — he quite colored up when you 
were so like an icicle at breakfast, he could not 
thaw you, strive as he would; I quite felt for him 
when finding you so unapproachable he actually 
came and talked to me, a honor not often accorded 
to my small self. Well, well, it may be all very 
sensible on their parts, but I doubt it; still it is 
a part and parcel of the high and mighty wisdom 
and policy of our domestic rulers to do those 
things. 4 Le roi le vent,' and that should be 
enough doubtless for sensible people, but in this 
republican age of feeling, one is apt to rebel as 
you say, and to question the advantage of the 
line they take ; when the chief object of obtain- 
ment seems to me the making people embarrassed 
and conscious when with one another, and so to 
put things into their pericraniums, they would 
never have thought of before ! And then these 

VOL. I. I 
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sage bodies wonder at the result; poor human 
beings ! they, 

"Are such fools wi' all their colleges and schools ! " 

"Result? what do you mean, Adela," asked Ethel 
looking fairly puzzled at her friend's remarks, 
and opening her large brown eyes to their fullest 
extent of wonderment. 

" Don't you know? — why only one result gene- 
rally ensues, my dear simple friend ; and I leave 
you to guess it, if you know it not already. 
Where ignorance is bliss, it had better be left to 
flourish so. But that was a long speech for me ; 
we have changed places for a wonder to-day, 
Ethel; and oh, I am very tired, I must go and 
pick some flowers ;" and with a weary yawn, Adela 
walked out into the garden ; and plucking a blos- 
som now here, now there, began arranging for her- 
self a most delicious little bouquet, singing away 
all the time, as happy as a bird. Ethel found 
herself wondering how it was that one, who could 
be as sensible as Adela when she chose, and 
as she was when with her alone, could allow her- 
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self, to talk such nonsense, and practice such 
contemptible little airs and graces as she invari- 
ably did when in the world. And then her thoughts 
flew Heaven knows whither — but they were not 
of long continuance. 

" Is the post come yet, Ethel," exclaimed Mr. 
St. Clair, entering the room. 

He was a moderately tall, and very thin man, 
with a hooked nose, fair complexion, bushy 
whiskers strongly approximating to red, and yel- 
low brown hair, which lay above his forehead in 
a kind of smooth tangled mass, (how else am I 
to describe it) from its thickness. It was a 
good-natured face, though not a very wise one, 
amd in truth he was not the most strong-minded 
of mortals, but easily influenced by # others ; his 
wife indeed ruled him entirely in all essential 
things ; she was wise enough to leave his own pet 
foibles uninterfered with. In manner he was 
very pleasing, though in everyday life somewhat 
restless to live with, and fanciful about trifles. 
But he was so gentle and unselfish towards them, 

I 2 
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his children loved him dearly ; perhaps if there 
was a fault he was only a little too indulgent with 
them; still he set them a good example of 
tolerance and forbearance, and there were fewer 
bickerings, cross words, and small irritations 
amongst the fireside circle at Alton, than is the 
case in most large families. 

All this time however we have most uncivilly 
left Mr. St. Clair enquiring for the post. "Are 
the letters come yet?" he had asked. 

"No, papa; it is hardly time for them yet, 
is it?" 

" Humph — well I suppose it is full early/' he 
replied looking uncertainly about. " Where is 
your mother, my dear?" he asked at last. Mr. St. 
Clair was evidently in one of the peculiar moods 
to which he was occasionally subject, of imagi- 
ning himself to have his hands full to overflowing 
with business, which must have attention given 
it that very moment. Ethel had not seen Lady 
Charlotte since breakfast, should she go and look 
for her? 
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" No, it did not signify, he only wanted her 
to copy this letter for him." 

" Shall I do it for you instead?" 

" Well — yes — if you would, I should be much 
obliged, only you must be very particular in 
writing it out, exactly as I have done, and try 
to get it into the same space, putting the figures 
immediately one under the other, for I want to 
send your copy, not my own; I would do it 
myself, only really I have so much on my hands 
already in various ways, as it is I do not know 
however I am to get through it all." 

It is wonderful, quite wonderful the pains some 
people take to impress upon the minds of their 
hearers how very much they have to do ! To lis- 
ten to them, one might imagine that the labors 
of Hercules himself would dwindle into nothing- 
ness before their overwhelming hydraen tasks ! 
Mr. St. Clair as a proof in point having established 
his daughter as his secretary continued standing 
by her for some time giving most unnecessary 
directions; then he went to the window and 
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catching sight of Adela who was still wandering 
in the garden, finally joined her there, and up and 
down the long walk they paced together laughing 
and gossiping. Ethel wrote on — her task was 
a troublesome one — her father's manifold direc- 
tions had confused her, and she found she had 
made so many mistakes whilst he had been stand- 
ing over her, there was nothing left but to begin 
it over again — that was tiresome enough, for 
she had already got more than half way through 
it — then Mr. St. Clair's hand-writing was at all 
times indistinct, and what with blots and erasures, 
it was now all but illegible. She worked on how- 
ever very patiently, though truth to tell a wistful 
glance was occasionally cast upon the bright 
garden and the sunshine — as the sound of merry 
voices reached her through the open windows, 
more especially when she saw that Mr. Clayton 
and Frank, had joined the party, and they all 
seemed spending the hours in pleasurable idleness. 
The letter at length appeared to be approaching 
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to something resembling completion, and Ethel 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

u I beg your pardon for interrupting you, Miss 
St. Clair, but is the post come yet? " It was Mr. 
Clayton who spoke, he had left the others and 
was standing by the window. Doubtless it was 
stooping over her employment so long, that had 
flushed Ethel's cheeks, for deeply suffused with 
color were they as she looked up to reply. 

" The post seems a very interesting subject 
this morning," she answered laughing, "first 
papa and now you have been already enquiring 
for it. No, I have not seen any symptoms of its 
arrival." 

" It is very tantalising waiting for it— do you 
not think so?" he said, " when you are really ex- 
pecting a letter." 

" Very, I should fancy, but I do not think I 
ever expected a letter anxiously in my life, I have 
so few correspondents." 

" There we are alike then, for I have few 
enough now myself," he said, with a half sigh ; 
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"you are more fortunate than lam, however, in the 
other respect, I have been looking for this letter 
many days, and I am very anxious to receive it, 
but I am interrupting you," he added abruptly, 
recollecting himself, " I daresay it will come all 
in good time," and he walked away; although he 
looked as if he would have been very delighted 
to have lingered beside her. Ethel sat, leaning 
on her arm, biting the end of her pen most as- 
siduously; but her writing alas! entirely neg- 
lected, she was so lost in her reverie. 

" Have you finished that little matter for me, 
Ethel ! " asked her father re-entering the room 
some ten minutes afterwards. 

" Oh, how you frightened me, papa," exclaimed 
she with a sudden start, which the cause hardly 
seemed to warrant. " No, not quite yet," she con- 
tinued hurriedly, returning to her task, 4t in a 
second, or two it will be ready for you." 

" Pray don't hurry," was the reply, " take your 
time, or it will not be done well." And in fur- 
ther proof of his numerous avocations, Mr. St. 
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Clair took up yesterday's ' Times,' and began to 
read it diligently. Again Ethel wrote on — 
the butler came in with the letters — Mr. St. 
Clair muttered a dismal complaint of their being 
4 nothing for him after all,' and exchanged the 
old paper for the new, until Ethel brought him 
her completed task to be examined. 

" There is a letter for Mr. Clayton I see," she 
remarked glancing at one which lay on the table 
before her, "I only trust it is the one he wanted, 
he seemed so anxious for it, I wonder where he 
is." 

" Your brother carried him off sorely against 
his will, for an interesting confabulation with 
the keeper," said Adela, who had now returned 
from her ramble, " and I wish him joy, if he hopes 
for a speedy release from that entertaining 
interview." 

Mr. St. Clair was somewhat slow in his move- 
ments, Ethel thought he never would have done 
reading what she had written out for him ; mean- 
while she had taken up Mr. Clayton's letter, and 
I 5 
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was turning it round and found impatiently in her 
hand ; her eye occasionally glancing on the super- 
scription, though hardly knowing she held it, 
and without a thought wasted on the writer; 
curiosity was not one of Ethel's failings; but im- 
perceptibly the handwriting became impressed 
upon her mind, and when many months had 
passed away, suddenly it was recalled to her, and 
served as a clue to unravel the meaning of 
many a riddle, to make clear many perplexing 
things. Strange indeed then did it seem to her, 
that her hand should have been the one to give 
that letter to him. 

The perusal of her copy of his epistle, was at 
length brought to a close, and Mr. St. Clair ex- 
pressed himself thoroughly satisfied with Ethel's 
powers in the capacity of scribe. She was busy- 
ing herself re-arranging all the paraphernalia of 
the writing-table which she had greatly disor- 
dered, into something approaching to tidiness, 
when Ida put her head into the room, to say that 
Lady Charlotte wanted to see her. This request 
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putting to flight a singular course of reasoning, 
which Ethel's mind was pursuing just then as to 
whether it was prejudice or reason on her part, 
the extreme contempt for knic-nacs and china- 
monsters she possessed, and whether her own 
plain usefully furnished writing-table, was not 
far more sensible, than the highly-decorated 
style as she termed that, which her step-mother 
adorned so much with all these dainty tricks of 
fancy; and where she never could write even the 
tiniest note, without wasting so much time after- 
wards in restoring it all to order again. Miss 
St. Clair was somewhat of a utilitarian in theory, 
though like many other theoretical persons, she 
contradicted herself at almost every step she took 
in action ; and it was a way she had besides of 
going into profundities of thought, about nothing 
at all. So leaving the point unresolved, Ethel 
hastened to obey the summons. As she was 
quitting the room, fortunately for her satisfaction 
Mr. Clayton at that moment again made his ap- 
pearance at the window; so she not only had the 
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pleasure of giving him his letter, but also of find- 
ing that it was the right one. It was quite 
curious what happiness Ethel was beginning to 
discover in doing any little act she could to be 
of service to him; and more, she further in- 
dulged herself for a few seconds in the delight of 
talking to him; and certainly considering for 
how short a time he and Ethel had known each 
other, very great friends they appeared to have 
become ! 

It was one of Lady Charlotte St. Clair's nume- 
rous little predilections to" arrange with her 
own fair hands the flowers in the many vases 
and baskets and stands, with which she adorned 
the living rooms at Alton Park : amidst all her 
little vanities, the dressing of these said vases, 
shone forth as her own peculiar pride, she prided 
herself upon her management of the many-colored 
blossoms; and her task concluded, a pleasant 
glow of self-satisfaction was generally the result 
— which after all is the main point, the chief in- 
gredient in the receipt for obtaining placidity and 
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kindly feeling to all around. So occupied once 
a week, Lady Charlotte might have been seen in 
her boudoir, and thus did Ethel find her there. 

"I am glad you are come at last, Ethel; I 
want you to write some notes for me, for if we 
are to have this picnic, we ought not to delay 
any longer sending out our invitations." 

" Certainly, mamma." 

" What horrid flowers Simpson has sent me in 
to-day, I can make nothing of them !" exclaimed 
Lady Charlotte, moving her fingers restlessly 
amongst them, as she strove to arrange an obsti- 
nate nosegay becomingly in a large cornucopia of 
blue glass. 

" Shall I write here, Mamma?" said Ethel, in 
great alarm lest the refractory vase should be 
handed over for her to finish, which, to tell the 
truth, was not unfrequently the end of Lady 
Charlotte's own failures in the attempt; like all 
other human vanities, this especial one at times 
verifying its character by proving itself vexatious 
and disappointing : and Ethel's being one of 
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those energetic natures to whose lot it ever falls, 
be they where they may, to be called upon to do 
everybody else's work as well as their own in the 
course of the day, she was generally the one 
summoned to the rescue to make deficiencies 
pleasant to the eye as best she could. 

" Yes, you may as well," her mother replied ; 
"it is getting late, so we must lose no more 
time. I suppose we must ask Cunliffes, Murrays, 
Hopes, &c, &c. (and Lady Charlotte hastily ran 
through a long list of names), and — but if you 
will write to these first, in my name, of course; 
perhaps I had better do so myself to Mr. John- 
son, William Gregory, and the two or three 
other young men I suppose we must have; I 
daresay I shall have time before luncheon, if not, 
they will do very well to-morrow." 

" Very well, Mamma," Ethel dutifully replied, 
but with one of her queer smiles as she mended 
a pen very busily, preparatory to commencing 
her task. 

" Now begin, my dear, if you please without 
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further delay. Merely say," continued Lady 
Charlotte as she put the finishing touches to the 
cornucopia, by a very happy arrangement of some 
pendant fuchsias round it, " that we purpose 
having a little party to Buccrass Abbey on 
Thursday week, and we hope they will join us, 
and bring as many of their family as they pos- 
sibly can." 

Now the little party be it known was somewhat 
bordering on what may be called a 1 picnic mon- 
stre/ but Lady Charlotte St. Clair never made 
use of any superlative comparison — every action 
was in such formal repose, in habitual placidity, 
as was suited to "the daughter of a hundred 
Earls," the result of the artificial culture of gene- 
rations, each thought leveled into even common- 
place, each feeling and emotion preached down 
into submissive order, as became the well bred 
woman of this world's training ! If she enquired 
after your health she always hoped that you 
were 4 pretty well ; ' — hot house plants could 
hardly be so vulgar as to be in the enjoyment of 
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a vigorous state of constitution ! If she gave a 
ball, it was always 1 a little dance/ Poor woman ! 
she could not help it being so, it was the conse- 
quence of her education and the examples around 
her — but all this to the common head gave a start- 
ling idea of the vastness of capacity of which Lady 
Charlotte was capable ; in whatBrobdignag realms 
she must gome time or other have dwelt, since 
what was large and great to others, was by her 
looked down upon as a mere thing of nothing at all, 
as 'little, small, and thoroughly insignificant!' But 
to return — Ethel's portion of the notes was com- 
pleted, and the cornucopia at last filled — after all, 
not quite satisfactorily, but it must do. There 
remained but one or two slender glass vases now 
to be dressed, but the store of flowers was some- 
what exhausted and vainly were they turned 
over to find suitable blossoms. Lady Charlotte 
was about to ring and send for more, but Ethel so 
eagerly entreated to be allowed to go and seek 
for some herself, alleging "she was sure she 
could do it very much better than Simpson, for 
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she knew so exactly what was required," that 
Lady Charlotte consented, adding as she glanced 
at her daughter for the first time since she had 
entered the room, " Indeed I think the air will 
do you good, for how pale you are looking to-day, 
my dear, are you not well?" Ethel assured her 
there was nothing at all the matter with her, and 
then she told her, " to go leisurely, and not to 
hurry, for she would employ herself writing the 
other notes whilst she was away." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Miss St. Clair was indeed glad to make her 
escape, and still more to be in the open air. She 
could not account for it, but she was quite aware 
that the whole morning she had been feeling un- 
settled, and thought confused. And then it had 
been such an uncomfortable, fidgetty morning 
besides ; such as all in turn may have experienced 
in the course of every-day home life, when it so 
befalls the lot of an unfortunate individual as to 
have to abandon every one of her own self-chosen 
pursuits, and to be required to do something or 
other for everybody else instead; only in the end 
to have the satisfaction of finding that the hours 
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have flown by without anything having been 
really done; in a word, that it has all been 
imaginary assistance that they have been render- 
ing, and no one in the world any the better, or 
in the least bit obliged to the person who has 
been fulfilling their behests and devoting herself 
to their service. 

Occupied with a train of unconnected thought, 
Ethel slowly descended the stairs, and very de- 
liberately proceeded to seek for her parasol in the 
hall, showing every symptom of accordance with 
Lady Charlotte's parting request " not to hurry 
herself in her return." Having found it she 
stood for some moments on the steps of the glass 
door leading into the garden, enjoying the lovely 
sunshine and exhilirating breeze, which blew 
around her. 

Ethel's mission was to seek for myrtle, a few gay 
geraniums, and some fern. The myrtle was soon 
gathered, but for the rest she must look for them 
in the conservatory, which was at some little 
distance from the house. On her way thither, 
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just outside the palings which bordered the gar- 
den walk, she caught sight of Frank, gun in hand, 
attended by keeper and dogs, but without his 
friend, and, to judge by the expression of his 
countenance, in temper none of the sweetest at 
that moment. He only vouchsafed a sulky nod 
of recognition to her and was walking on. 

" What a nice day you have got for shooting," 
remarked Ethel, going up to the railings to speak 
to him, and evidently conversationably inclined. 

He stopped as he heard her voice, and the dogs 
rushed up to her with rather boisterous demon- 
strations of delight at seeing her. 

"Nice day enough," he answered moodily, 
examining the locks of his gun as he spoke; 
"and what mischief are you after, puss?" 

" Simply picking flowers for mamma." 

" More flowers ! Why I saw a whole cart load 
going up to her this morning." 

" Yes, more flowers," rejoined Ethel laughing, 
" we have not yet got half enough. Poor fel- 
low then; nice old dog!" she said, stooping down 
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to pat one of the pointers, who was rubbing his 
nose against her hands through the palings. 

"Down, Ponto !" cried Frank surlily ; " behave 
yourself, sir." The dog slunk back; Ethel 
looked up amazed. " As sweet a day certainly 
as ever man could wish to see," pursued Frank 
slowly; "and there's that stupid fellow, Clayton, 
will not come with me, but after keeping me 
waiting for him all the morning, now says 
he has got letters to write, and I do not know 
what besides. Stuff and nonsense all of it, no 
doubt! It is a downright sin to lose such a 
splendid day ; and we are going over Wardlow's 
ground, too, and Higgins tells me that there are 
no end of birds there. It's too bad to throw 
one over in this way; don't you think so?" 
asked Frank, desirous of sympathy, as Ethel 
made no reply, but only continued fondling and 
talking to the dog. 

" I should not fancy from what I have heard 
you say of his prowess, that his absence 
would be much loss," she remarked at last, 
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anxious to smoothe matters if she could, at the 
same time not quite approving to hear Mr. 
Clayton blamed, though it was only so slightly. 
" He is a very bad shot, is he not? and from his 
own words I doubt his ever being a keen sports- 
man either; perhaps he will join you directly. " 

u Sportsman ! He is a regular tinker ! can't 
shoot a bit; it is the only fault he has. Oh, 
yes, he said he would come out just now, but 
I daresay he won't; he will go off wandering in 
the woods with you instead, quoting nonsensical 
poetry, and Heaven only knows what trash 
besides. I can't think what's come to the man, 
but he's quite altered since I first knew him ; he 
used to be a right good fellow, and now — " 

44 Now, nous avons changes tout cela" inter- 
rupted Ethel, " is that it, Frank ? I wonder what 
can be the cause of such deterioration," she added 
with malicious carelessness. 

"Humph! Perhaps you could tell me that 
better than I could tell you; for my part I 
believe he's in love, and that's what is at the 
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bottom of it all. Now I say, don't you or Adela 
Grey go and make a fool of Clayton, with all 
this music, and poetry, and nonsense, which is 
always going on, for he can't marry you ; he has 
not a sixpence in the world. What are you 
laughing at, Ethel? It is no laughing matter I 
can assure you; I just wish you had been kept 
waiting the best half of the day for some one to 
accompany you, and then been told in that 
free and easy way of his that he cannot come 
after all; why, it is enough to provoke Job 
himself." 

44 1 really cannot say how that would be," said 
Ethel, with a mischievous glance at the irritated 
Frank. " I never exactly took into considera- 
tion the idea of Job going out shooting." Her 
brother relaxed into a grim smile spite of him- 
self. " But, my dear Frank, though I am really 
very sorry for you — " 

" Very, I daresay," he muttered. 

" Quite as sorry I can assure you as the sub- 
ject deserves; yet, I think, as a comforter in the 
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present instance, I should be no better than 
those three warm-hearted, sympathising men, 
who so benevolently essayed to solace the 
patient man in question ; so I will not attempt 
the task, but only recommend you to lose no 
time lamenting, simply remarking, that if I 
might be allowed to suggest such a thing, the 
following distitch might possibly be found of 
service, to be conned over as you go on your 
way; it is one of my favourite precepts — and 
a very good one, too, equally applicable to 
things great and small — 

* If you can mend it —mend it 
If you can't mend it— end it.* 

You ought to feel much obliged to me for 
imparting this sage advice ;" and Ethel looked 
more comically mischievous than before as she 
spoke. 

" I don't feel obliged at all," replied Frank, 
fairly won into good humour now, " excepting 
may be for the first part, which I will carry into 
effect most decidedly ; and look here, Ethel, if 
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you should happen to come across Clayton in 
your walk, just tell him where I am to be found, 
and bid him start soon, as he hopes to be for- 
given." 

" I will, certainly. Bye-the-bye, has Ronald 
been here to-day? I have been upstairs with 
mamma most of the morning." 

" I have seen nothing of him," replied her 
brother; " but I must be off, so good-bye; mind 
you find out Clayton and tell him that for 
me." 

Ethel promised; and whistling to his dogs, 
Frank left her ; whilst Ethel took the opposite 
path, turning and twisting in her mind the 
words Frank had so carelessly spoken — words let 
fall by him merely in the negligence of idle talking 
without thought or meaning, but to Ethel's vivid, 
amplifying imagination they seemed to com- 
prehend so much, "Altered he said he was, 
altered since first he had known him ! since he 
had come to Alton then," she mused. " Altered 
sufficiently to strike even careless Frank! I 
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wonder if it be so ? I wonder if he is in love 
as Frank suggests; with Adela perhaps — why 
not? she is so pretty, so graceful, she charms 
every heart. ,, But the idea did not somehow 
rest comfortably in Ethel's mind, nevertheless. 
" Pshaw !" she exclaimed impatiently, half aloud, 
" why should I care ? why trouble my head 
about the matter? What am I to him, or he to 
me — what to me, indeed ; yet — " and here for an 
instant she stayed her steps, and stood quite 
still, "yet, I wonder if he is really and truly 
altered? I wonder if it is Adela? (rapidly con- 
tinuing her walk) can it be? if so, that would 
do very well; if he is poor, she will be rich 
enough; well, it would be a very nice thing." 
(Ethel, did your heart speak quite sincerely 
then?). "But yet," she resumed, "he hardly 
ever talks to her, or she to him ! I wonder — " 
Oh ! how the color had mounted then in Ethel's 
cheeks, but how still more deeply it mantled 
in them now; for, as the last word was murmured 
forth, she had reached the conservatory door, and 
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beheld the object of all her conjecturing standing 
within it immediately before her ! 

He was at the further end of the building from 
where she stood. Leaning against the wall, his 
face averted, and resting on his hand, its ex- 
pression was quite concealed' from her ; but in 
his whole attitude there was such an appearance 
of dejection, no eye could look upon him then, 
and doubt but that some very bitter pang was 
ab that instant torturing his soul. Ethel 
stood by the half-opened door, literally aghast; 
she had seen him calm and happy but so 
short a time before, and now? What in such a 
little space could have worked so direful a 
change? how she longed to hasten to his side, 
to go to him, and pour forth words of comfort to 
him! 

It was her first impulse so to do ; it would 
have been the same with even the most com- 
plete stranger she had met in similar distress; 
her sympathy with grief and suffering was so 
entire; still it startled her even then, the ex- 
it 2 
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treme eagerness of the longing, the tremulous 
earnestness that rose in her own spirit at that 
instant, to console and to heal the sorrow of 
his. But as she started forward to obey the 
original dictates of her heart, she re-called again 
that thought which in " heart-playing" merely 
had come before, "what was she to him, or 
he to her?" what possible right or even excuse 
could she hold forth to justify even one word of 
sympathy from her! And feeling humbled as 
if a culprit that even for those few seconds 
she should have intruded on the sacred solitude 
of grief, with her head bowed down, and with a 
heavy sigh, she turned to leave the spot. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Mr. Clayton had been domiciled at Alton 
Park for something very nearly approaching to 
three weeks. Ida had not quite proved herself 
an undoubted prophetess, for Frank, in defiance 
of all her reasonings to the contrary, had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining further leave of absence, or 
rather had taken the law into his own hands, and 
had assumed the permissson; and, notwithstand- 
ing the severe lectures prepared to fall on his 
devoted head, as usual escaped blame for his 
disregard to parental commands. When he did 
appear, it was the old story ; the fatted calf was 
killed, and they ate and were merry. 
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The whole family were most agreeably sur- 
prised in his friend ; clever, agreeable, and gentle- 
manlike, he would indeed have been an addition 
to any circle, *and now won golden opinions from 
all around; even Lady Charlotte joined her en- 
treaties to the rest that he would prolong his 
visit, until it bid fair to become, as Mr. Clayton 
himself termed it, "not a visit, but a visitation/' 
However, he being nothing loth, so it was ar- 
ranged, and whilst Frank was at home, he was to 
stay on at Alton as much longer as his father 
could spare him. 

Mr. St. Clair was very fond of having young 
people around him ; it only bored him excessively 
to have those additions to his domestic circle on 
whom he was obliged to bestow time and atten- 
tion for their entertainment, but he loved a merry 
breakfast- table ; and then again at dinner, to see 
fresh faces now and then collected round the 
board, and provided they were guests who could 
be committed to his children's care, to take the 
trouble of them off his hands during the day, he 
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was perfectly contented to have them beneath his 
roof as long as they pleased to remain. 

Mr. Clayton seemed to be perfectly contented 
where he was, growing daily more and more in 
the good opinions of everybody, excepting with 
Adela Grey, who frankly told Ethel from the very 
first, " she was very much disappointed in him, 
and could not make up her mind at all whether 
she liked him or not." The more surprising this 
as Adela was generally such an admirer of good 
looks, that usually they reigned paramount in 
their influence over the opinions she formed of 
their possessor. Now, without being precisely 
handsome, Mr. Clayton was a very well-looking 
young man ; there was something very noble in 
the expression of his face; so much character 
stamped upon the features ; intelligence and high- 
heartedness its leading traits, and though per- 
fectly free from vanity or presumption, there was 
a calm concentredness about him which gave the 
idea of his being one of the few who had an 
opinion of his own on all points, on which his 
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mind being thoroughly made up by it he 
fully intended to abide ; there was a quiet self- 
respect about him, which was apparent even 
through the negligent ease of manner beneath 
which it lay half veiled. My own opinion is that 
Adela was the smallest bit in the world afraid of 
him, and besides Adela was a coquette, and to 
flirt with Aubrey Clayton was utterly impossible. 

Miss Grey had been absent from home when 
the two young men had first arrived at Alton 
Park, and now to make up for the lost time she 
had been invited to spend a few days likewise 
there. Even thoughtless Adela was struck with 
the rapid advances towards friendship (it is a 
convenient name) which Ethel and Mr. Clayton 
had already made; but they seemed to suit one 
another very well, and Adela used to feel thankful 
for Frank's society to entertain her, whilst they, 
with Ronald Vere for their companion, were in 
the habit of discussing deeper thing than suited 
the capricious little beauty, who cared but little 
for intellectual conversation of any kind. 
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Ida was not often of the party; Lady Char- 
lotte was very strict on the subject of education, 
and Ida was now receiving the finishing touches 
just then deemed necessary to bring it lo perfec- 
tion, as the following year she was to bid 
farewell to governess and school-room, and make 
her debut in the gay world. 

And so the days had glided on, — to Ethel 
without a thought whither ! — into what bitter, 
brackish waters of the weary sea of regret, their 
quiet flow, and deceitful calm was rapidly ten- 
ding. Of one thing however, she was quite 
aware, that she was very, very happy, that there 
was a sense of completeness in life which, 
though she had never felt its want in other days, 
she knew full well now that she had found it had 
never been there before. She was perfectly aware 
that she liked Aubrey Clayton very much indeed, 
and also she felt that in the same way he liked her 
too — still "How is all this to end;" was a ques- 
tion never asked ; for once in life, the present was 
all sufficient with her. Poor Ethel ! she certainly 
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never gave her feelings the reality of a name : 
had any one told her that it was love she felt for 
him, she would have scorned the very idea of 
such a thing. If Cupid had drawn his bow, he 
had 4 loosed his love shaft,' so covertly, with such 
consummate art, that the maiden meditation, if 
no longer fancy free, had yet been little startled 
by the blow. Then they were so very seldom 
alone, nothing had yet occurred to make them feel 
anything but perfectly at ease when together. 
Still a certain intelligence had sprung up between 
them, a dangerous thing at all times, unless be- 
tween very old established friends, a fatal thing 
ever with new^ She was perfectly well aware if 
she entered the room, he would be directly by 
her side, — she had learnt to expect that from him 
now. Once he did not come, for nearly a 
whole evening, he stayed, it seemed as if it must 
be purposely away ; and then she felt so very 
sad. She persuaded herself nevertheless that 
she only grieved because she could not show him 
a new poem she had met with that day and whose 
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merits she wanted to discuss with him ; for they 
were always quoting poetry, or finding out some 
lovely verse or well expressed sentiment illustra- 
tive of their favorite opinions to show to one 
another. And when at length that one evening 
in particular, late she had found him by her side 
again, talking and giving his attention to her 
alone, as usual ; the wild rush of happy feeling, 
the joyous revulsion from the previous crushed 
sensation she then experienced, were so vivid, 
they startled even herself. Perhaps, without being 
aware of it, she rather avoided just then looking 
into her own heart; dwelling on 

" In a land which seemed always afternoon/' 

with no calm shadows of evening to inspire re- 
verie or contemplation. 

And he? — his thoughts and state of mind are 
more difficult to penetrate and describe aright, 
than even those belonging to poor Ethel herself. 

Aubrey Clayton's feelings were not like 
Ethel's, those of an untried child. That he 
had loved well and ardently before, that he al- 
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ready knew what love truly was we know. By 
nature warm-hearted and peculiarly susceptible 
of kindness he had, young as he was, already en- 
dured much from the harsh teaching of adversity. 

The cordial reception he had met with at 
Alton Park had been peculiarly grateful to the 
feelings of one, who certainly had been no 
favourite of Fortune's, and, indeed, no favourite 
with the crowd for that identical reason. Mr. 
Ronald Vere had remarked, when he attempted 
to sketch his character, in the memorable walk 
to Harleston, had he been a rich man, Mr. Clay- 
ton would have been highly esteemed; as the 
son of a man of fallen fortunes he was only 
doubly unpopular, not merely for the great crime 
— and in the sight of the many it is treated as 
little less than a crime — of being very poor, but 
also for the highly censurable possession — in the 
judgment of the shallow world — of a lofty soul, 
and a perfect insouciance of general opinion or 
the patronage ot the great ; for there was an im- 
perturbable self-possession about Aubrey which 
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repelled all attempts to patronise; the strong 
man was not appreciated with no theatre on 
which to show forth his strength ; the hewing 
down of the inferior, though t rmenting animals, 
which might cross his lowly path, called for no 
loud exclamations of praise. 

In these u loud shrieking days," we are all 
expected to be Van Amburghs — lions and tigers 
» we needs must tame ere we can hope to win 
the hearts of the multitude; and though equal 
to the attempt, lions and tigers but little came 
in Mr. Clayton's way; cats and rats, mice and 
gnats, wasps, and such things innumerable, 
he had often had in turn to deal with, but the 
meed of applause bestowed on the demolition of 
such insignificant objects is never very great, 
requiring though they may, when represented by 
the human race, untiring watchfulness and pa- 
tience to cope with them more than any other wea- 
pons. But patience is an unobtrusive thing, which, 
violet-like, loves to dwell best in the shade, con- 
cealed beneath its own sheltering leaves. Give 
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him a field whereon to act, and Aubrey Clayton 
would, without fail, have become a great and 
remarkable man ; but in these times, let me ask, 
where may such a field be found, unless the 
golden key, wherewith to open it, be also near at 
hand? So Aubrey was not appreciated, and 
consequently there was an unsatisfied sensation 
with all his provoking self-dependence, at the very 
bottom of his heart, not exactly pleasant to its m 
possessor. In a word, he was in a false position 
with the world at large. 

The genial rays of Alton Park were very 
pleasant wherein to bask, after the cold, frosty 
region he had left behind, so at the first, he too 
idly abandoned himself 

" In the unshaded presence of the sun." 

And unthinkingly became Ethel's friend more 
than to all the rest. He was no coxcomb, and 
that any lady should lose her heart to him, was 
the last thing he was ever likely to dream of as 
being probable — even had his own heart been 
free; and for himself he believed he bore within a 
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talisman which rendered him impervious to any 
danger that might impend; besides, the thought 
of loving her never even by chance entered into 
his mind. Then how was he thrown into her 
society ? 

Ida, he always fancied, did not like him ; be- 
sides, she was so brusque, her manner repulsed 
any advances on his part, when he tried to talk 
to her; he wearied of Adela's nonsense very 
soon. Circumstances certainly came to help him 
on his road, so he resigned the rudder of the 
boat, and let Fate direct its course all her own 
way; and spite of warnings (for his guardian 
angel at times knocked at the door of his heart 
and pleaded to be heard, though in vain), he went 
on as before; and Ethel, deserted by her angel 
or 4 protecting sylph,' or whatever you prefer to 
call the watchful suggestor of truth to heedless 
hearts, without warning, went on likewise; their 
intimacy increasing, her feelings deepening, but 
inexperienced and self-confident, fluttering on the 
wings of happiness in the gay sunshine, resting 
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only upon roses, content with the hour, seeking 
for no knowledge to come. But now " morn 
broadens on the borders of the dark," and what 
but one result can follow the enfranchisement 
from such unconsciousness? 

With a heavy sigh Ethel turned to leave 
the spot, and for the second time in her life she 
shrank from the force of the feelings of her own 
heart; again she felt the longing to understand, 
and yet mingled therewith the wish to stifle and 
not interpret them. 

This may sound a sad paradoxical state of 
mind to some, but the experience of many 
another than herself will bear witness to the 
truth of it. She gave not a thought to her flowers, 
not one to all Lady Charlotte might say, when 
after her prolonged absence, she returned without 
bringing them to her ; she only thought of him, 
and his grief, and of how powerless she was to 
do the very slightest thing in life to be of any 
real service to him ; what could she do for him 
but what anybody might do? talk to him, and 
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amuse him! With downcast gaze, she turned 
away, but with such a disdainful curling of the 
lip, such a wilful flash of those deep, dark eyes, 
as the thought impetuously would rise within her 
mind, how slight were the barriers and restraints 
that ruled her decision now, yet beneath which 
she must bend submissively; that forbade her 
following out the promptings of impulse, and of 
that haughty will which so frequently made her 
actions appear so rash and headstrong to others, 

. with its self-centered notions of suitability 
carried out, paying so little deference to the 
judgments of differing minds; how it fretted and 
chafed, and tore to gain its own way now, to 
conquer this inability to serve and have a right 
to do more for him than the rest, merely it told 
her 4 because he grieved V 

She needed to recall the aid of all due stand- 
ard retenue and reserve in order to restrain it at 
all, and to reduce it to anything like prudent 

.action now; another moment, and perhaps she 
might have better understood how it rested with 
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her heart, but just then he first became sensible 
of her presence. Light as was her step as she ' 
turned away, it attracted his attention ; he looked 
up suddenly and saw her ! 

Men love to clothe themselves from top to toe 
in the complete armour of retention, and although 
I admire not those who 44 wear their sorrows on 
their sleeves, a mark for daws to peck at," it is 
wonderful to me how derogatory to their dignity 
the Lords of the Creation esteem any display of 
feeling or emotion on their parts to be ! As Mr. 
Clayton caught sight of Ethel, he coloured as 
deeply with shame at having been discovered in 
his hour of sorrow, as if she had found him in 
the act of committing some great crime. Pro- 
voked with himself that he should have evinced 
to anyone a betrayal of such weakness, he hastily 
rose, and in a few steps had crossed the con- 
servatory, but Ethel only hastened now the faster 
on. 

44 Miss St. Clair !" he exclaimed, eagerly calling 
after her, 44 1 beg, I entreat I may not drive you 
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away. I am sure you wanted to come here, and I 
prevented you ; I was only basking in the sun," 
he continued confusedly, as he nervously pulled 
away at the side door near which Ethel was, and 
which took it into its head just then to be seized 
with a rebellious fit, and would not open, pull 
which way he might. Ethel's face was crimsoned 
too, as she turned again, at the idea of his seeing 
her, when she must have looked as if a spy upon 
his actions; but she could not check a smile at 
the singular method he adopted for basking in 
the sun and enjoying a lovely day, in selecting 
the darkest corner of the large conservatory; 
however, she discreetly refrained from any com- 
ment thereupon, and only said, 44 1 will go round 
to the front entrance; this one is so seldom used, 
it has got quite stiff, and it is too hot to take so 
much exertion. ,, 

44 But it shall open," cried Aubrey, vigorously 
pulling at the refractory door, which, when least 
expecting it, suddenly gave way, and very nearly 
threw him down as he succeeded in his object. 
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Perhaps it was a happy diversion for them both, 
for the effort he was obliged to make to recover 
himself and not to fall, though only accomplished 
by dint of overturning some half-dozen pots con- 
taining floral treasures, that came within his 
reach, made them both laugh, and when Ethel 
at last stood within the conservatory considering 
which geraniums to gather, and he came up to 
her having picked up and repaired to the best of 
his power all the plants he had overthrown, and 
the breakages he had caused, his countenance 
had resumed its habitual mask of unruffled calm, 
and though st ill there was a slight degree of hur- 
ried nervousness in his manner not usually there, 
no trace was left of the anxious, unhappy ex- 
pression, she had witnessed when he supposed 
himself alone. 

" My object in coming here was to gather some 
flowers for mamma," she remarked. 

" What flowers do you want ; may I help you?" 
he asked ; " or is it allowable to pick anything 
you like here?" 
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44 Good Heavens, no ! those very geraniums you 
are considering, evidently with such malice pre- 
pense, are mamma's particular pets, all seedlings 
of her own, and must not be touched on any ac- 
count — 1 only want one or two blossoms, and 
some fern." 

44 What sort of fern, you have so many varieties 
here?" 

44 What is called, 4 Maiden Hair,' or if you 
like long names best, 4 Adiantum Formosum.'" 

44 Not I, their length and their learning abso- 
lutely appal me." 

44 You should make acquaintance with Simpson 
then, he has a collection with which he edifies me 
sometimes, of the most formidable sounding Latin 
names." 

44 Your gardener? he is positively awful, I 
asked him the other day, the name of a little 
flower I did not know, which I happened to meet 
with growing wild in a marsh, and he told me, 
let me see what was it? — I do not think I can 
have forgotten already, it made such an impres- 
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sion on me ; ah, I remember now, 4 Hydrocaris 
morsus ranee ; there, was not that fine, Anglice 
4 frog-bit/ which is certainly not euphonius: 
nevertheless I like the familiar English names 
much the best." 

44 On that point we are both agreed," said 
Ethel laughing, 44 so- for the future we will call 
this Maiden Hair ; and not 4 Adiantum,' and so 
on. It is such a pretty thing with which to 
dress flowers, white roses are lovely with it." 

46 Did you ever arrange flowers with asparagus, 
that is pretty also, it looks so light and feathery." 

44 1 never even heard of it being so employed, 
but I daresay it would have a very good effect — 
I will tell mamma, for I presume not to carry 
out my own ideas in so important a matter, as 
the arrangement of the flowers here ; I daresay 
she will be grateful for the suggestion — Thank 
you," she added, taking the fern he had plucked 
for her, 44 that will be amply sufficient; is the 
asparagus your own idea?" 

44 No," he said ; and then added with a sigh, 
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" it was a lady I knew and who once was, in 
days gone-by, a great friend of mine, who used 
always to mix it with her flowers." 

' Who once was, in days gone-by/ — How hardly 
and bitterly the words were spoken ; Ethel found 
herself wondering, she knew not how, if that lady 
had anything to do with his present melan- 
choly ; — she was standing by the fountain which 
sprang from the centre of the rockwork, where 
the fern grew ; letting the water fantastically fall 
over her fingers, as she moved them within it 
impatiently up and down. 

" Did you see anything of Frank as you came 
here?" asked he, at length resuming the conver- 
sation. 

" I met him in the garden just now, going out 
shooting." 

" I fear I am in Master Frank's black books," 
observed Mr. Clayton carelessly; "he left me a 
little while ago in high dudgeon because I would 
not accompany him, but I really wanted to write 
a letter then, though now I do not think I shall 
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to-day, but wait until to-morrow, and see what 
that will bring." 

" Delays are dangerous," said Ethel gaily. 

"Very," he replied drily; and he said no 
more. 

Ethel felt again embarrassed ; he was certainly 
very odd that day. 

" Bye-the-bye, Frank bid me tell you," she 
added after another pause, "Frank bid me say, 
if you wished to join him you would find him 
up by Handley's House, Upper Hay ward; you 
know where that is by this time, I dare say." 

" Oh, yes, quite well; I will start presently 
and look for him. Now that you have roused 
me from my meditations, I have rather a wish for 
active employment, some physical exertion will 
do me good. I feel stupid to-day, and shooting 
for once in a way really seems quite congenial 
to me ; it is not often so, therefore I will take 
the fit whilst it lasts and go and make my 
peace." 

" There is not much fear of your having any 
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difficulty in doing that; Frank is easily ap- 
peased, and if he has had good sport he will 
have forgotten all about it, and be very affable 
when you find him." 

" He is indeed the soul of good nature, but it 
was too bad on my part, throwing him over as I 
did." 

"Not quite fair, certainly; but 4 men were 
deceivers ever,' consequently it was not so very 
surprising." 

"Is that your real opinion?" he exclaimed, 
abruptly turning round, and looking fixedly ftifl 
upon her. 

"Nay," she answered, colouring as she met 
his eye, "that is hardly a fair question, is it? at 
all events, we have Shakspeare for our authority, 
the greatest master of the human heart, there- 
fore I presume the assertion to be indisputable ! 
So far, I do not speak from experience, cer- 
tainly." 

" The French king when he wrote 4 Femme 
varie' on the window pane, was nearer the mark 
to my mind," he replied; more severely it 

^OL. I. L 
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sounded to EtheFs ears than the present discus- 
sion seemed to warrant. 

"This from you, Mr. Clayton!" cried Ethel; 
"from you whom I have ever heard before a per- 
fect champion in your high ideas of woman. 
Nay, now I do believe, and from experience, that 
Shakspeare was right, and that even to their 
very opinions men must be inconstant, if you 
can thus turn weathercock without apparent 
reason. I met with a French sentence once, 
which I really must quote to you, as you 
are fond of French opinions, and it is so very 
applicable: * Hhomme n'est constant, ni dans 
V amour, ni dans la haine, il n'est constant, que 
dansVinconstance. 1 Do not you admit that to 
be true?" 

" Truly your opinion is flattering, if it runs 
so ; and woman ? " 

u Oh ! women in all ages are noted for their 
trust and constancy." 

" Bien fou qui s*y fie notwithstanding," he 
continued half aloud, and in a tone of voice even 
more chilling than before. " Without apparent 
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reason did you remark, Miss St. Clair?" added 
he abruptly and aloud; " perhaps, nevertheless, 
there may exist one you wot not of — at least, 
give me the benefit of the doubt. I am not 
given to change, without good cause ; I am no 
chameleon, whatever others may be. ' Most 
friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly,' 
however, I believe in the world in general, and 
constancy exists as a very pretty thing enough, 
of which to make poetry and to talk about." 

Ethel felt embarrassed for a reply again ; she 
moved on as if to leave him. 

" You are not going away ? " he asked. 

u I Jnust go now; I have already stayed too 
long; mamma will be waiting for me," and she 
walked on quickly, busying herself with the flowers 
she held, and without looking up. 

He had disappointed her, and without intend- 
ing it; the tone in which she spoke was cold 
and distant. He, poor man, had merely been 
following out his own train of thought all the 
time, without meaning in the least to speak 
bitterly to her. It crossed his mind suddenly, 

l 2 
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bow like a bear he had been. Of course, in 
endeavouring to atone for his offence, he only 
made the matter — unimportant before — ten thou- 
sand times worse. 

"Have I offended you?" he asked eagerly, 
hastening to her side; " I hope not, my thoughts 
were far away ; I had no right to let the dark 
hue of my mind be reflected upon yours; there 
are exceptions to every rule, and I can quite 
believe — try you any way as one may — you 
would never fail ; no one who knows you would 
doubt but that in word and feeling you would be 
ever true." 

"Oh, Mr. Clayton!" exclaimed Ethd, in a 
horrified tone, breaking through his conciliatory 
speech, and though reddening at the compliment 
reducing the turn the conversation was taking 
in one moment to most painful commonplace, 
" what have you done ? Tou have gathered all my 
mother's favourite flowers — the very geraniums 
I particularly warned you to spare." 

Adieu now to all other thoughts but how to 
dispose of the flowers. He looked so vexed for 
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his stupid act, Ethel secretly determined, though 
frightened to death at what had happened, to 
take the blame upon herself, and hoped that 
Lady Charlotte might not recognise them; she 
tried to make the best of it to him, for he 
seemed dreadfully annoyed ; but he was not to 
be put aside, and insisted on going at once and 
confessing his fault himself, though Ethel knew 
perfectly well if he were known to be the cul- 
prit, his popularity would immediately wane; 
but she did not like to tell him so. Ethel had 
always such a peculiar, shy aversion to reveal to 
others wherever a skeleton had its own little 
nook, in which it \&y perdu m the house; there is 
always one or more, it is said, in every establish- 
ment take them all together : there were a good 
many infesting Alton Park. Moreover, after the 
lecture she had received, and which, until this 
moment, had gone completely out of her head, 
only to return with redoubled remembrance now, 
she was not quite certain it would be e&cactly 
pleasant to her step-mother to know that she 
had been this long time t$te-a-t$te with Mr. Clay- 
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ton in the conservatory. But, of course, this 
doubt was more impossible to impart to him 
even than the other fear; so, after linger- 
ing as much more as she dared, attempting to 
dissuade, she resigned herself to her fate, and 
mechanically led the way into the garden. 

" What a lovely day," remarked Ethel at last, 
perceiving that her companion was not at all in- 
clined to speak and that it was probable if it 
depended upon him that their whole trajet 
would be accomplished without exchanging a 
word, the silence not tending by any means to 
abate her fears about the flowers, " it is quite 
like summer ; I hope we shall only have it as fine 
for the picnic next week." 

" Have you fixed it for next week," he repeated 
absently. 

" Yes, Thursday I fancy will be the day." 

" What a good thing!" 

She saw he did not know the least in the world 
what he was talking about, he was evidently 
thinking of something else. She glanced at him 
wistfully, doubtful whether she had better say 
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anything more, or let him go on, quite his own 
way. His brow was clouded and very sad, yet 
there was a hard stern look upon his countenance ; 
she could no longer resist making an effort at 
all events to speak what was in her mind. 

" Mr. Clayton," she began, and then stopped 
hesitatingly — "Miss St. Clair," he was all at- 
tention now, in an instant aroused, and eagerly 
listening for more. 

" Do you not find," she continued in a half 
deprecatory tone, " that being out in this bright 
sunshine, with all around so fair and smiling, on 
this beautiful day, makes you seem more light- 
hearted? — At least if not exactly gay, more so 
at all events, (there — I will honestly confess my 
meaning), than you were a little while ago," 
she remarked timidly. 

"Do you think the sunshine really has the 
power of making the heart of man glad, Miss St. 
Clair, even against his ungrateful will? " he said, 
half earnestly half playfully; "if that be the case, 
I fear my nature must be most peculiarly morose 
and obstinate; — for if, when feeling naturally a 
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disinclination to be gay, the sun will go on 
serenely and perseveringly shining, it downright 
provokes me at last, and I seem almost tempted 
to quarrel with the sunbeams for being thus un- 
sympathizing : so you see, they have just the 
contrary effect to what they ought to have on 
me." 

"I often think," said Ethel gravely, "that the 
sunbeams are purposely ordained to shine in the 
hours when we are very, very sad — perhaps to 
shame us from despondency and weeping, to re- 
vive in us hope, and whilst bidding us trust alone 
above, to teach us to battle and overcome the 
cause of the dark lowering hour. Or, when we 
cannot avert it, and there is nothing left for us, 
but to submit, perhaps to light us to read its full 
significance, and so remembering from whom we 
have received them, to make even trials become 
to us very blessings — now a grey, quiet day, 
which would be fully attuned to our thoughts, 
would only deepen the gloom and despair the 
more; has this never struck you too? — as yet, I 
have had but little grief myself, but I have been 
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with those who have been sorely stricken I may 
say, and I have so often noticed how the sun will 
generally shine its brightest, when they are the 
most cast down; I could never reconcile the in- 
consistency of its doing so to my mind, any other 
way." 

His interest was awakened; he looked as if 
he wished her still to go on in the same strain. 

u Do you know 4 Longfellow's Psalm of Life/ 
Mr. Clayton?" 

44 I have read it ; I do not know it by heart, 
if you mean that." 

44 Everybody ought to learn it, I think ; each 
sentiment it contains is so glorious and heart- 
stirring. That is why I am so fond of Long- 
fellow's writings; they are not exactly true 
poetry, if thereby we mean artistic poetry, exal- 
tations of the earth and earthly things into the 
ideal ; but they contain sentiments which make 
a human heart feel so strong, so trustful, 
they teach you simply to benefit by the expe- 
rience, and not to be crushed down by the con- 
sequences in the present, of the errors of the 
L 5 
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past, or by afflictions over which .we ourselves 
have no control. They bid you look to the 
future to atone for all; and yet there is nothing 
of the stoic or harsh preceptor, but a kindly 
human soul; one, who having suffered and felt 
for himself, can feel with gentle pity for the 
'disheartened and shipwrecked brother' still 
tossed on those waves of unrest which he has 
overcome, and one who feels, moreover, with that 
real Christian sympathy so precious but alas ! so 
rare. I think I would almost rather be Long- 
fellow for that reason, than well nigh any other 
writer I know." 

u That is going very far ; I cannot quite follow 
you there." 

"No? oh, I think anyone who inculcates 
energy and strength of will deserves a very large 
meed of applause and heartfelt praise bestowed 
on him. A man who makes use of his own ex- 
perience to encourage others to resignation, fulfils 
a grand end. Think of the many who have 
read those very lines alone to which I have al- 
luded, and learnt from them how life here below 
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may not only once have been, but may be still 
preserved, come what may, as a gift dear and 
valuable. I shall give you the * Psalm of Life,' 
and more glorious than all, that grand ' Excel- 
sior ' to read when you go in ; yes, and I forgot, 
the 4 Light of the Stars' besides, and try to make 
you a convert to my views; perhaps after a fresh 
perusal you may be more inclined to agree. 
Consider the doctrine inculcated in that 4 Psalm 
of Life,' and is it not a noble poem?" continued 
Ethel, gradually warming into one of her most 
enthusiastic moods. 44 If we would only learn 
not merely to labour, but also more patiently to 
be content to wait, success would so much more 
frequently crown our efforts. Anyway even disap- 
pointment would in that case be more bearable, 
because we should feel it was no fault of our own, 
and so, having nothing to reproach in ourselves 
for our failure, there would be a necessary satis- 
faction in that. However, I suppose this de- 
lightful state of things never can be realised, 
constituted as the World is now; we all waste 
life, more or less, in being so feverish, peevish, 
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and distrustful, whilst the great secret of happi- 
ness is, I verily believe, to be patient) to try our 
best undoubtedly for what we wish to have, and 
then rest perfectly satisfied, believing if it is 
good for us it will be given us; if we fail, then 
to turn our energies "into some fresh channel, 
quite another way ;" not like spoilt children, re- 
fusing to be pacified because we are crying for the 
moon, when cry as we will, we cannot obtain it ; 
to be 'up and be doing' is our duty in this 
world, not to go, in the company of shadows, 
mourning all the day !" 

Ethel, Ethel ! you did not speak thus on Har- 
leston Hill ; but then how much easier it is for 
all to preach than to practise ! He might have 
told her so, he might have said that she spoke 
as one who had never really grieved ; but though 
they sounded then a little hard, her words were 
doing him real good. He was in that apathetic 
state of mind when it takes a great deal to prove 
rousing. He walked on, debating to himself on 
the wisdom of, and how far possible was the 
practicability of what she had said, but he an- 
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swered her not a word. She thought perhaps 
she had gone too far, as he did not speak, and 
therefore she too refrained from saying more; 
and so they went on in silence until they 
reached the house. But as they entered the side 
passage leading to the boudoir, poor Ethel's heart 
failed her more and more, as the % thoughts of 
meeting with Lady Charlotte drew near, and 
many were the anxious glances she cast at the 
bouquet of flowers, her companion boldly con- 
tinued to hold. There was no retreat now, how- 
ever, though she did so long to tell him how very 
much obliged she would be, if he would only let 
her go alone. Her hand was on the lock of the 
door when he suddenly addressed her: "One 
moment, Miss St. Clair." 

Ethel removed her hand, and drew back a 
little from the door. 

" I have so much to thank you for," he con- 
tinued so gently now, it was almost a whisper 
into which his voice sunk as he spoke; u so very 
much, it would only be ingratitude on my part 
that could make me silent, and not tell von 
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so, for yon have healed many a wound to-day. 
It has made my fault only double; expressing 
myself, I mean, as I did just now, I can only 
say in my excuse," he went on hurriedly, " I was 
hardly myself when you met me in the conser- 
vatory ; the post had brought me some not very 
cheerful news, and — " 

"I am very sorry," Ethel began. 

" I knew you would be; " — he said in the im- 
petuous way in which he sometimes spoke, when 
he was addressing her ; " but I do not mean to 
draw so largely from your sympathy as to inflict 
the narration of my own individual sorrows and 
joys on you — that would be too unnecessarily sel- 
fish indeed — only I wished to say how much your 
cheering words did me good. God bless you for 
speaking them as you did then ! I shall ever re- 
member them, and strive to act up to your pre- 
cepts, nay more, in the future I will endeavour 
to make myself worthy of my counsellor ; but also, 
you must, to make me perfectly happy, tell me, 
you forgive the hard censures spoken just now, 
or I shall find it more difficult even than I al- 
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ready do, to forgive myself." He spoke so low, so 
earnestly, his words caused many an ecstatic 
thrill in Ethel's heart. 

" Forgive you," she said softly, " forgive you, 
I have nothing to pardon; it only just hurt me 
a little bit," she added, confusedly, and coloring 
deeper every instant, as she spoke — " that you 
should be so unjust to yourself." 

44 Thank you also, a thousand times," he 
answered warmly, u for saying this; I am so an- 
gry with myself for having uttered those words." 

" Indeed I shall never think of them more." 

44 Do, please forget them as soon as you can ; 
and you will again now extend the hand of friend- 
ship to me? and we may be once more good 
friends?" 

She smiled assent; he half held out his hand, 
as he spoke, she did not exactly hold out hers in 
return ; but she found it was resting flutteringly 
in his. He held it for one moment with a light, 
gentle pressure, in his own ; and in her increased 
embarrassment, Ethel at the same instant opened 
the door. 
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In a few easy words, Mr. Clayton explained 
his mission, and expressed to Lady Charlotte, 
his deep contrition ; to Ethel's great delight, he 
was forgiven much more graciously, (as far as 
mere words went), than her daughter had dared 
to hope ; but she was not very far wrong, as to 
the ultimate results. No sooner had Aubrey left 
the room, than on Ethel's unfortuante head were 
poured forth the vials of Lady Charlotte's wrath. 
The dreaded lecture on proprieties for herself; 
and a few cutting remarks interspersed on Mr. 
Clayton, for carelessness, and for being so officious. 
All expressed with the most perfect politeness ; — 
the extreme courtesy of indignation was it, but 
none the less hard to bear for that. Etiiel was 
perfectly aware now, that Mr. Clayton's reign was 
over, he would be considered to have stayed quite 
long enough at Alton Park ; there would be no 
more entreaties now that he would not leave them. 

There was a great deal of sour-sensitiveness in 
Lady Charlotte St. Clair's disposition ; (the phrase 
is not original but it took my fancy the other 
day, it is so expressive) ; and its seeds ^Yere apt 
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to spring up, and bear fruits of great acidity. 
She could forgive a great offence, but little things 
rankled in her heart — the spoliation of her plants 
would be engraved there, Ethel knew, as Calais 
on Queen Mary's heart ! 

And as she thought of her home when Aubrey 
would be nolonger there, very heavily Ethel sighed. 
Lady Charlotte put down the sorrowful look and 
the heavy sigh to the effects of her discourse — 
but it is to be feared, Miss St. Clair was far too 
accustomed to be lectured for nothing at all — for 
any discourse of Lady Charlotte's as a usual thing 
to cause her to sigh so deeply. Fortunately that 
lady was just then called away, and Ethel was 
left alone; grateful for a few moments to collect 
her wandering thoughts before joining the rest of 
the party at luncheon time. They were in a sin- 
gular state of confusion just then ; all entassS any- 
how one upon the other ; and needing quiet to 
arrange their respective threads correctly, to do 
this was no easy task. Mr. Clayton's last words 
reigned paramount above all ; and the touch of 
his hand — she felt it still ! hope would whisper 
such very idle absurd suggestions; but they were 
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so sweet, she could not struggle much to repress 
them ; 1 could she not for ever be thus his coun- 
sellor and his friend/ the syren at length un- 
disguisedly said, if even simple words of hers, such 
as she had spoken that day, could have the blessed 
effect ot cheering and reassuring him; hope- 
lifted thus, her thoughts grew almost more than 
she could bear. She had finished arranging 
the flowers, and she went and leant from the 
casement, and watched the little river sparkling 
and hurrying by ; musing deeply, her mind full 
of so many things; and all the while, how calmly 
flowed on the current of that limpid stream ! now 
smoothly and rapidly its waters swept; now so 
lightly leaping over stones they sparkled and 
broke ; their pleasant rippling sound murmuring 
on the ear falling soothingly; thus had flowed 
likewise the current of Ethel's life till now — with- 
out a breeze to ruffle it stronger than the wind 
which now so gently agitated those tiny waves. 
For the first time in her existence Ethel dwelt upon 
the days when she had been a little child ; pondered 
and thought on those childish days anew; and 
felt that a change had arisen since then. And 
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over and over again she recalled the scene 
that had just passed by — there was a strange 
tremulousness in her heart, when the words, and 
still more the look that had accompanied them 
was recalled to her memory. Again she strove 
to watch the river only, but it would not do. 
Wildly and still more wildly fluttered the maiden's 
heart, and at last, though none were near, to note 
the burning blush, and the downcast gaze, cover- 
ing her face with her hands, pressing them on 
her eyes, as if to drive the thoughts themselves 
back ere ever they were revealed to her, leaning 
her head on the window ledge she remained as one 
entranced — as one, awakening from a happy 
dream, whose remembrance lingering but faintly, 
she strives completely to recall. 

The river was flowing on as gaily and as undis- 
turbed as it had flowed on before ; but never again 
so tranquilly could thus flow on the stream of 
Ethel's soul. Childhood and peace of mind were 
departed for aye; she could no longer ignore what 
barren of all disguise was the true nature of her 
sentiments in Telation to Aubrey Clayton now ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 



He happened to pass by under the window just 
then, and looking up, saw her, as she still sat 
there, her head leaning on her hand, in the same 
half shy, half frightened attitude she had assumed 
when the consciousness of the real nature of her 
feelings for him, had first flashed across her mind. 
It was a graceful attitude too, very characteristic 
and expressive. For a moment or so, as one 
rooted to the spot he stood, looking on her fixedly. 
She saw him not, she never moved, her heart 
still throbbing wildly, she was lost in her own 
world of dreams ; and he, with his own world of 
complicated realities staring him in the face, re- 
mained there, mystified and perplexed ; for a light 
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began to dawn on his heart now likewise, though 
it was but a faint reflection of the unutterable 
joy irradiating hers. One other look of mingled 
pain and apprehension, then turning slowly away, 
and he had passed on. It grieved him very 
much that it should be so, for the idea would be 
heard, strive to stifle it as he might. He had 
then in all probability won entirely for his own 
Ethel's love — the love of that pure, good young 
heart, which when he knew it first, he had found 
free and light as any bird in spring — had she 
given it to him then unsought? — had he nothing 
wherewith to reproach himself for the hurt which 
had been done ; alas, conscience had already struck 
him before that day, that meaning nothing, he 
had gone too far, and even at the moment when 
he had suddenly beheld her there, he was occu- 
pied in blaming himself severely, for having al- 
lowed his feelings so to carry him away, and 
make him untrue to his own heart, or even for an 
instant false to Lilias. Though striving to buoy 
himself up, with the belief no mischief had yet 
been done, he nevertheless felt certain misgivings 
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in his breast, which were not quite comfortable 
there ; a sense that in his innermost love, notwith- 
standing all, Ethel had now a part : his only con- 
solation, that he could not be so presumptuous as 
to believe she could ever care for him? Besides 
he had not yet admitted fully, the feeling creep- 
ing in, so insidiously creeping in for her. 

What had caused him to think so differently 
now, he would have been puzzled to tell, but 
something in her expression, in every line of her 
figure, bespoke the influence of deep emotion, and 
rapid as lightning he began to form conclusions. 
Anyway he felt the intimacy between them had 
gone on too long already, unless it was not to end 
where it then stood ; besides what blame it at- 
tached to him! Was he free to win love? — 
was he free to offer Ethel a heart? — when his 
heart, though torn and lacerated by the false- 
ness of another, was still that other's entirely 
yet, or at least so he chose to persuade himself; 
which, perhaps, all things considered, in the pre- 
sent instance did quite as well. Moreover, 
whatever might be his sentiments, had he 
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not already brought sorrow enough upon one 
whom he had once asked to link her fate with 
his? What dower had he to bestow on anybody, 
sare suffering and care, and shadow ? Yet there 
was a feeling of sad tenderness mingling with it 
all. She he had so truly loved he firmly believed 
was at that moment utterly false to him ; there 
was something consequently very grateful to his 
heart in the thought that he was not so utterly 
cast away as to be deprived of all human 
affection. 

And so he went on, confusing himself only 
more and more, as he thus strove to reconcile con- 
tradictions, with all manner of sophisms, and in 
endeavours to bring into harmony the jarring 
tones of his mind, until at last he almost per- 
suaded himself he was a fool in dreaming of 
love ; — it was only friendship after all ! Yet 
he felt somewhat ashamed of the part he was 
about to take; it was a thing he had always 
most particularly despised in other people, this 
compounding with feelings, this whitening of the 
sepulchre, and by dint of taking away here a 
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little and there a little, making it all as sym- 
metrical and pleasant to the eye as such a dis- 
agreeable thing could be made — hiding the un- 
varnished truth beneath a semblance outwardly 
all smooth and prettily glossed over. 

He was doing something very like it then; 
there was a want of completeness in the setting to 
rights of the bewildered thoughts, though to give 
him justice he formed very admirable resolutions 
that morning; but making the said resolutions 
very like a blank — mental reservations followed 
in their wake, very ingenious, no doubt, exag- 
gerated and high-flown enough, and their con- 
sequent results promising nothing very great. 
So he lighted his cigar, and in this state of mind 
went to join Frank; smoking indefatigably for 
solace sake, we may presume; perhaps to enable 
him all the more comfortably to interpret his 
thoughts through the hazy medium of smoke; to 
see through a glass darkly, which was rather his 
object just then, I fear, though perhaps it is more 
charitable to suppose his purpose was merely to 
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alleviate and soothe, not to suffocate uncongenial 
fancies. 

The unromantic sound of the luncheon bell 
awoke Ethel from her " most rare vision." She 
started up, and hastened to remove all traces 
of her emotional trance from off her cheek, for, 
silly child, it had ended with many a tear. 

Tears of happiness truly we may rest assured 
they were, leaving but little trace behind; re- 
sembling the sudden shower which will sometimes 
fall impetuously from a very little cloud, not 
bigger than a hand perhaps, in the mid- day glare 
of a sultry summer's day, as if the parched air 
could bear its ardent force no more, were its in- 
tensity untempered by those calm, refreshing 
tears. 

So had Ethel wept, and now went back again 
to companionship and busy life ; outwardly staid 
and quiet enough, but & shadow was with her, 
moving by her side. And the phantom of her 
dream will wander with her now, turn where she 
may. Still as one beneath the power of a spell, 

VOL. I. M 
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fancy-haunted, she was dwelling in this cold, real 
world no more ; for had she not dreamed a dream? 
Aye, and cannot all recall how vibrated their 
hearts also when the 44 bitter, sweet first shock," 
primarily struck them; and what is it, that 
cherished, impalpable dream? For what living 
heart is there that has not, more or less 
with her been able to join and say — " I have had 
a dream, past the art of man to say what dream 
it was!" 

She found a discussion of the plans for the 
evening going on when she appeared in the 
dining-room, still in her pleasant land, 14 thinking 
of earth's warm-beating joy and dole." Her 
usually restless spirit so placid, Ethel looked 
radiant with happiness; such bashful, trembling 
happiness. She felt lifted far above all the small 
cares of earth, even a lecture would have been 
treated lightly now ; she was feeling so kindly to 
all the world, in a most benevolent philanthropic 
mood with everybody. 

44 Why, Ethel, sur quelle herbe as tu marchie 
aujourd'hui?" exclaimed Adela Grey, as Ethel's 
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buoyant spirit seemed to be infecting all around, 
and they had all been laughing merrily. 

44 On no herbe in particular, Adela." 

14 On a forget-me-not, I should say," remarked 
Miss Grey significantly. 

44 A noli-mi-tangere rather," replied Ethel 
drily. 

44 What species of herbe is that? I do not 
understand Latin," said Adela, carelessly, putting 
up her glass, as if very intent on seeing what 
dish was before her on the table* 

44 Touch-me-not; a very necessary flower to 
tread upon occasionally," retorted Ethel, in the 
same voice, with a warning glance at Lady Char- 
lotte : 44 and now, shall I give you some of this 
jelly, so that you may have something wherewith 
to occupy yourself, besides mischief, Adela." 

44 Well, if it will afford you any satisfaction, 
you may send me a little bit, please." 

44 What are you going to do with yourself to- 
day, Ethel? Miss Grey and I are going out 
driving," asked Lady Charlotte. 

44 1 hardly know; I think I shall walk down 
M 2 
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to the village, and visit some of the poor people; 
if I have time I shall go on to Aunt Vere's, I 
have not been to see her very lately." 

" The very best thing you can do, and ask her 
for me, if she and Ronald will come and dine 
here to-day ; we shall be quite alone you can say, 
only the party in the house; but if you can per- 
suade them to come, we shall be delighted to have 
them. ,, 

" I will; may I take Ida with me?" 

" I think Ida had better stay at home to-day ; 
she has lived a complete holiday time lately, and 
every hour lost is of serious consequence to her 
just now. Helen can go with you, or Charley, I 
do not care which. " 

Charley was Lady Charlotte's youngest son, 
Helen her second daughter. 

"May I take both?" returned Ethel, as she 
caught the wistful glances of the two children, 
each anxious for the pleasure. 

" Certainly, if you prefer it ; that will be 
great fun, will it not, Charlie?" 

" Like the bishop of old, who, when two sees 
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happening to be vacant at the same time, was 
asked which he would prefer, Bath or Wells, 
so modestly replied 4 Bauthe,' and by which 
talented act — what was more to the point — got 
them into the bargain," cried Adela. " That is 
rather a cunning arrangement of yours, bye-the- 
by, Ethel," she continued, lowering her voice, 
" having two little torments with you instead of 
one is a wondrous advantage; they can enter- 
tain each other, and not tease you with ques- 
tions ; run on before, and consequently not inter- 
rupt your sentimental musings and meditations, 
and so forth." 

"You are quite wrong there, Adela," exclaimed 
Ethel indignantly; "if I have children with me 
I always make a point of talking to them ; little 
as I know, still my knowledge is great compared 
to theirs, and I not only can lead them imper- 
ceptibly to think and converse upon things they 
would naturally never consider, but also by 
making them my companions, and, in their 
belief that I do know more, cause them to lean 
on me, and trust their little hopes and fears 
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to my keeping. I flatter myself all my brothers 
and sisters have confidence in me, and that is 
how I have won it; they invariably come to me 
in any difficulty, from Frank downwards, and I 
trust to retain it so, and being much older than 
they are to be of use to them ever — all my days 
in fact; for you know when they are grown up," 
she added, laughing, " I shall be quite an old 
woman." 

"Do not flatter yourself, my dear; you are 
quite mistaken, I assure you. Frank invariably 
comes to me, and pours into my willing ear all 
his miseries — all those things that are so 4 dooced 
hard upon a fellow.' You are not shocked are 
you, Ethel, my dear, at such a naughty word?" 
asked Adela, demurely making one of her funny 
queer little faces, with which Adela was apt to 
conclude any of her mischievous little speeches. 
Adela was an admirable mimic, and Ethel 
laughed much at her exact imitation of Frank's 
persecuted voice, when he thought himself a 
victim, and said, u She was very willing to cede 
the honour of such imaginary complaints;" 
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and luncheon being over, there the conversation 
ended. 

Having some distance to go, Lady Charlotte 
almost immediately afterwards started for her 
drive, and Ethel, accompanied by the two chil- 
dren, for her walk. 

Whether it was the sobering influence of the 
matter-of-fact details to which she had to listen 
at the cottages, or the reaction after great 
excitement of feeling, or merely that she was 
naturally oscillating in her mood, it would be 
hard to say, but by the time Ethel had arrived 
at her aunt's abode, the aspect of things in 
general, as viewed through the. medium of her 
own imagination — her customary way of seeing 
them — was materially changed. She was very 
fond of Mrs. Vere, and always glad to be with 
her — never more so than at that moment. There 
was something in her calm, equable tempera- 
ment, and contented, placid face, peculiarly at- 
tractive to Ethel's impetuous spirit, and restless, 
undisciplined mind. Alton Cottage always seemed 
to her an Eden upon earth, a haven of peace. 



4 
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She found her good aunt stitching away — a 
very Dorcas — at garments for the poor, just as 
I have described her, gentle and cheerful as 
ever, in her neat black silk dress, and quiet cap, 
and her cordial, pleasing face beneath it. A 
most warm welcome greeted her ; and after the 
children had been handed over to the care of 
Dobson, Mrs. Vere's old servant and factotum, 
ttfid a lady of great cake and jam celebrity, 
according to the testimony of Charlie St. Clair, 
Ethel and her aunt now left tSte-a-tete, she 
volunteered to assist her in her employment, for 
as has been already seen, Ethel, like many more, 
had a great fancy for helping other people in 
their labours, provided she was not required to 
accomplish any work distasteful to her, in her 
own immediate sphere of action. 

" And what have you been doing with your- 
self lately, dear Ethel," asked her aunt; U I 
have not seen you here I know not when." 

" What have I been doing? Playing the part 
of Puck, wandering everywhere, c over hill, over 
dale, through bush, through briar, over park, 
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and over pale ;' we have been sadly dissipated of 
late, I fear, always from home, and think- 
ing of nothing and nobody, I verily believe, but 
our own pleasure," answered Ethel, gaily. " We 
have been showing Mr. Clayton all the lions in 
the neighbourhood, and though they are some- 
what ancient lions, and very quiet beasts besides, 
our guest has been graciously pleased to signify 
complete approval of all our endeavours, and to 
express great satisfaction as derived from our 
efforts to amuse him." 

"I am not surprised; there are some very 
interesting places about here — the Castle for 
instance, and Buccrass Abbey." 

"Buccrass we have not yet seen; we are 
going to have a great pic nic party there next 
week, when we hope to examine it thoroughly ; 
as to the Castle, I believe we have explored 
every hole and corner of the dear old building, 
i up stairs and down, and in my ladye's chamber,' 
not leaving a stone scarce unnoted about it. 
I do so hope you will be able to make up your 
M 5 
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mind to venture and accompany us to the Abbey, 
Aunt Mary." 

" I do not think you will want me, Ethie, my 
dullness would not enliven such a party much ; I 
shall send Ronald as my representative; that will 
do as well, will it not? " 

" Ah ! Ronald will persuade you to alter your 
determination when the time arrives; but will 
you and he come and dine with us to-day? we 
shall be quite alone; mamma bid me ask you." 

"That also I cannot promise until Ronald 
returns ; he may not be home in time." 

" Bye-the-by, what has become of my worthy 
cousin? He has never been near us." 

" Ronald went off early this morning to Bay- 
don Fair, to look after my interests and his own. 
Ronald, to buy a horse — it is so awkward for 
him being without one, and now he is reading 
hard, riding exercise does him good; and I had 
sent William there with Folly, the cow, in hopes 
of finding a purchaser for her, and though 
Farmer Davies kindly undertook the disposal of 
her for me, still it is, perhaps, just as well some- 
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one should be there to see about it besides, for I 
cannot afford to let her go too cheap ; and now 
that your father has kindly given me the little 
Alderney, I was obliged to part with one, I can- 
not manage three anyway." 

44 Tour dairy must be a very profitable con- 
cern," said Ethel, absently. "Baydon Fair! so it 
is; I wonder how it was Frank did not go to it." 

" I really cannot say, my dear," answered Mrs. 
Vere, looking just the smallest possible degree 
in the world hurt at the little interest Ethel had 
taken in her cow history ! 

A long pause ensued. 

44 Why has the fact of its being Baydon Fair 
set you musing so deeply, Ethel?" asked her 
aunt at last. 

" Was I musing," said Ethel, guiltily coloring : 
44 it was not about that. How comfortable your 
fire looks," she continued, rising abruptly, and 
going up to the hearth : 44 this dismal evening 
one needs a fire; how overcast it has become 
after such a lovely morning. We have not begun 
fires yet." 
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44 No more have we regularly ; only I thought 
after his long ride, Eonald might be glad of one. 
The evenings begin to get very chilly now." 

44 Even so, 4 the evening of life is damp and 
chill,' " quoted Ethel, apropos to what no one 
knew, perhaps she did not know exactly herself : 
44 don't you think it is, Aunt Vere? Oh! no, 
bye the bye, I am sure you do not. You are 
one of the few who can truly say — 

1 Circumstance, the God of Clay, 
We have fairly laughed away.' 

I always look on you in wonder, marveling how 
you contrive to be always equally cheerful ; how 
do you manage it? I know / find the morning 
of life 4 damp and chill' enough, without waiting 
to experimentalise upon the evening; and as if 
I needed some description of warmth, alas! or 
other, to be kindled on its hearth, to make it 
anything like what it ought to be, pleasant and 
genial." 

Mrs. Vere looked up from her work, and fixed 
a kindly, thoughtful smile upon the young crea* 
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ture before her, over whose untroubled brow the 
dark shade of perplexity had now fallen. 

" It is early for you to feel the happiness of life 
ever to be damp and chill, my child," she an- 
swered : 44 with you, a light heart ouglft in itself 
to give warmth enough to make life feel 4 pleasant 
and genial.' I have had sorrow and care to 
subdue me to what I am, Ethel, though their bit- 
terness has now passed away ; for, thank God ! I 
had with them strength given me to bear them." 
She sighed heavily. 44 But you must not quote 
modern poetry to me, Ethel, it is quite beyond 
me, and I never presume to attempt to understand 
it," she resumed cheerfully, as if she wished to 
turn the conversation. 

44 Do not you say that, please aunt dear ; older 
people than myself are always saying so to me, 
and it is a mere fancy ; you would scold me if I 
said what I really think, and called it 4 affectation' 
on their parts; just because they are too idle, or 
too perverse, as the case may be, to take the 
trouble to comprehend it; who will, may read it; 
only it penetrates more into the innermost secret 
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nooks and recesses of the heart, than the older 
verse. I do not like to mingle your ideas with 
those who generally speak thus; anyway my quo- 
tation was easy enough in all conscience ; but you 
have not -told me your secret." 

" You have not told me yours either yet; what 
makes you sad to-day." 

"I am not sad to-day," Ethel said quickly; 
" you should have seen me when I started for my 
walk ; I was gay as any lark then truly ; I actually 
ran down one hill and up another, to the children's 
great amusement, it being a most unwonted piece 
of activity on my part I can assure you; but the 
merry mood has passed away, overcast with the 
sky, perhaps because it has become so dull an 
evening, and that is just what I want to learn in 
your art ; how to make myself superior to dreary 
days, or summer weather, to be above trifles, for 
they so sadly vex me ; and I cannot help it, 
strive against it as I will ; they dishearten me. 
Tell me your secret, Aunt Mary," continued 
Ethel, caressingly. 

Mrs. Vere hesitated; she had a great dislike 
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to speaking of the feelings which dwelt in her 
innermost heart, in that, the very reverse of her 
niece, who loved to analyse and dig down to the 
very root of hers, until they were thoroughly de- 
veloped to the light, and viewed in all their 
bearings. 

" My only secret," she said at last, " if I have 
one, is the feeling my own dependence upon a 
Mighty Hand, the belief that nothing happens 
unpermitted, and the consequent certainty, that 
even little cares, c not from the ground arise/ but 
that they also are sent to aid in completing our 
life's discipline ; this makes me, if not callous to 
them, for that no one can be, at least draw from 
them a something sweet; it is easy in this world, 
Ethel, to find the sting in all things, the diffi- 
culty is, to extract the honey; but I cannot 
preach well to you, it is not my vocation ever, — 
even your own good sense will first show you how 
to act upon the above advice !" 

" I like your advice always, Aunt Mary, you 
talk to me as Ronald does, as to a reasonable 
being, and not as some do, as if I were still a lit- 
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tie child, without any knowledge or reason be- 
longing to me, — I will try all I can to think as 
you do; but it will not be easy, we are not 
exactly constituted the same." 

44 Not quite ; — and yet when I was your age, 
I was more like you than you may imagine pos- 
sible now ; at least, I used to have high flown ideas ; 
and, (pardon me Ethel), be inclined to make 
miseries for myself, like you; most young people 
do, who think and feel — but when real sorrow 
comes, they learn the fallacy of such morbid in- 
dulgence in imaginary grief, and they outlive it." 

44 My 4 false ideal, and fickle woe/ you would 
say Aunt Mary; well may be, yet mine is so; it 
will take a great deal to cure it I fear; but enough 
of myself, you will come to dinner to-day, will 
you not?" 

Again the head was raised, and again with 
another thoughtful look of affectionate enquiry 
her aunt regarded her, but Ethel did not, or 
would not see it. Mrs. Vere resumed her work. 

44 If I can, my dear, certainly I will, but as I 
said before, it must wholly depend upon Ronald's 
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return — are you so very anxious I should go for 
any particular reason ?" 

" Why,— to tell you the truth," said Ethel 
very busily occupying herself with the china on 
the mantel-piece, u to tell you the truth, inde- 
pendently of the pleasure it always gives me to 
have you with us, I should be rather glad if some 
one else besides ourselves was there to-day ; rather 
an unfortunate accident happened this morning," 
Mrs. Vere looked up startled, " oh, please do 
not look so frightened Aunt Mary," laughing un- 
comfortably, u it was really nothing very alarm- 
ing, only Mr. Clayton was so unlucky as to pick 
all mamma's favorite geraniums, which is rather 
a grave offence you know." 

u Is that all ! you have relieved me greatly, 
there is nothing very terrible in that, is there ? " 

" Nothing terrible, my dear aunt !" exclaimed 
Ethel, u why they were some pet seedlings which 
were deemed wonders : it was, I can assure you, 
considered very terrible indeed by the aggrieved 
one." 

"But how came Mr. Clayton to touch the 
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flowers in the conservatory at all? " asked quiet 
Mrs. Vere, completely mystified. 

u Because mamma sent me to pick some for 
the vases she was dressing, and Frank had gone 
out shooting, and I found Mr. Clayton in the 
conservatory, and — and he offered to assist me 
in gathering them, and — of course he picked the 
wrong ones," stammered Ethel getting very red 
indeed, as she concluded her statement. 

"But why did you not stop him? you must 
have seen what he was doing ? " 

u I really do not know — we were talking I 
believe, and I was not looking, and so, — in fact 
I really do not know how it was he did it." And 
Ethel rattled the cups and moved the china 
figures still more assiduously. 

u Oh, — you and Mr. Clayton were together in 
the conservatory talking ; that accounts for it in 
a great measure, ,, repeated Mrs. Vere, in that un- 
comfortable way people have when puzzled, of 
putting every thing in the most unsoftened 
manner together in order the better to become 
thoroughly enlightened by viewing the subject in 
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every direction and perfectly unaware of poor 
Ethel's increasing confusion; "dear dear! what 
an unlucky thing, and Charlotte took it very 
seriously." 

Mamma bore it like an angel when Mr. 
Clayton came to tell her of his fault; and the 
poor man went away believing he was quite for- 
given. But after he had left her, she said a 
great deal about it in a different strain, and again 
after luncheon she resumed the subject as she 
had been to visit the scene of the 4 slaughter of 
the innocents,' as Adela Grey will mischievously 
call it, " said Ethel with a faint attempt at a 
smile, u and she calls him now, too, 4 wicked King 
Herod! ' — She does not like him you know." 

Even good natured Mrs. Vere could not resist 
a laugh at Ethel's pathetic face, 44 Well, Ethel, 
don't look so melancholy about it if she does, pray, 
my dear. I daresay your mother will forget it 
soon, and all will be right again." 

Ethel shook her head incredulously. 44 It was a 
great pity," she said, 44 they were all getting on 
so well, but now Mr. Clayton's day was over, her 
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aunt knew Lady Charlotte was always a wee bit 
given to change, and that the reigning favorite 
was easily deposed, from his place in her esteem." 

That Mrs. Vere could not deny, and then 
Ethel added, " if her aunt did not come, there 
would be grievance number three, to distress her 
stepmother ; " again Mrs. Vere could not resist 
smiling at the ingenuous way in which whilst 
talking of those of others, Ethel's own grievance 
had slipt out spite of herself; but she comforted 
her, as best she could. a I promise to come if I 
possibly can," she said, " I daresay Ronald will 
not be late, and here comes Dobson with some tea 
which will be refreshing; I know you like my bad 
practice of having a five o'clock tea before dinner, 
Ethel. ,, 

The tea was pronounced excellent, and it cer- 
tainly had a most invigorating effect, Ethel's 
cloud seemed to have quite passed away. And 
then Ronald came in. 

" Well, mother," exclaimed he in his cheerful 
home voice, "how are you getting on? And 
Ethel here besides, this is unexpected pleasure," 
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shaking hands with his cousin, " and a fire into 
the bargain, I declare — no end of pleasant sur- 
prises ; my hands are quite cold," rubbing them 
together over the glowing blaze. " Did you ask 
me to have a cup of tea, mother? Well, I do not 
care if I have; it looks 4 comfortable like/ as the 
poor people say. And now tell me, Ethel, where 
did you spring from ? I saw two of the younger 
branches through the windows of Dobson's 
sanctum, indulging frightfully in muffins and 
jam, but I did not know you were here also." 

" Muffins and jam ! How horrible ! Mamma 
would faint at the thought alone ; she is so par- 
ticular about what they eat." 

44 Never mind, Ethel, it will do them no harm ; 
they must be tired of bread and butter. Let 
them make themselves ill for once in a way after 
the fashion of their own hearts." 

" How gay you are this evening, Ronald." 

" Am 1 not, and no wonder; I have prospered 
in all my undertakings ; that naturally makes a 
man gay. In the first place the cow sold for 
fourteen pounds." 
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"Charming! did it indeed?' said his mother. 

44 Yes, really, and I bought myself — " 

44 4 A gross of green spectacles,' like Moses, 
from the fair, I daresay," put in Ethel slyly. 

44 1 shall not forget that remark, Miss Ethel. 
No, I bought myself a horse." 

44 One you like?" 

44 One which, as far as I can judge, will suit 
me admirably. So you perceive I benefited by 
my journey. The world went well with me; has 
it not gone equally well with you, my cousin?" 
with a look of mock pity at Ethel. 

44 Well enough since the tea came in," replied 
Ethel evasively. 

44 4 The cup that cheers' has had good effect 
then? That is all right, just as it should be." 

k4 Just so; 4 fire-side enjoyments; home-born 
happiness,' and so forth ; but I really must be 
thinking of the 4 all below,' and of going home. 
Ask him, Aunt Mary, if he will dine with us ? 
whilst I go in search of the children." 

44 Let me ring the bell, and save you the 
trouble. An invitation to dinner! What, at 
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Alton Park? I shall be very happy, if my mother 
will accompany me." 

u Ethel knows I am willling." 

"Then we will come. Half-past seven, as 
usual, I presume." 

"Yes; a punctual half-past seven." 

" We are models of punctuality always ; have 
you not learnt that yet, Ethel?" 

" It was very wrong to imply a doubt, was it 
not, on my part, but as you will come I care not; 
in my turn I will say then 4 all right, and just 
as it should be.' The evenings close in so rapidly 
I really must go; as we are to meet so soon again 
I will not say good-bye. And here are the 
chillren. Well, Charley, were the muffins very 
good? Au revoir, Aunt Mary dear; I will not 
forget," whispered Ethel, as she passed Mrs. 
Vere. 

Ronald accompanied Ethel to the garden gate. 
"You will not forget what, Ethel?" he asked 
her smiling. 

" Only some good advice Aunt Mary has been 
giving me — nothing more. Now goodbye; re- 
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member you will have to tell papa all about the 
fair, and the merits of your purchases, including 
the green spectacles." 

44 Ethel ! Is she not a naughty girl, Charley ?" 

44 Don't heed Cousin Ronald, Charley ; and do 
not put bad ideas into the mind of youth, and 
spoil a good little boy, Ronald. II n J y a que la 
verite qui offense remember. Good-bye again." 
And Ethel tripped away. 

Ronald lingered at the gate, watching the 
evening clouds coming up, and listening to the 
gay voices of the children, which came back to 
him, as they detailed to their sister all the fun 
they had had with Dobson's kitten, and the de- 
light the muffins had given them. The air felt 
chilly, and the voices ceased, and Ronald went 
in. 

44 How very merry Ethel is this evening; in 
wild spirits, just as she used to be when a child,'' 
he remarked to his mother, as he resumed his 
place by the fireside. 

44 Is she, do you think? I am very glad to 
hear it," said Mrs Vere abstractedly. 
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u It struck me so ; do not you agree with my 
opinion?" 

44 Ethel's spirits vary most rapidly," Mrs. Vere 
answered indirectly. 

"Very true; 4 tho' pity 'tis, 'tis true.'" And 
Ronald began vigorously to break a piece of coal 
on the fire. 44 What have you been giving her 
advice about, mother?" he asked, after a slight 
interval, still hammering away, poker in hand, 
44 Is anything the matter?" 

44 What ! did she tell you I had been advising 
her? Nothing much is the matter, only Ethel is 
apt to exaggerate trifles. Some of Charlotte's 
favorite flowers were gathered by mistake this 
morning, by Mr. Clayton, and it caused a little 
annoyance ; that is all that has happened, I be- 
lieve, and the advice, or rather the remark I made 
was solicited, not volunteered; it simply referred 
to the best mode of bearing small evils, and the 
little cares of life with composure and cheer- 
fulness." 

44 A lesson then whom no one better than 
yourself can teach, dearest mother," said Ronald 
VOL. I. N 
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affectionately, "inculcating it as you do, not 
only by words, but by the better, though silent 
lesson of example. I wish Ethel's nature was 
not quite so excitable, from its extreme sen- 
sitiveness; that may wear off to a degree 
certainly, and probably will by friction with the 
world, but I fear the doing of it will be painful. 9 ' 
He broke another coal, and then after stand- 
ing before it, watching for some instants 
more the flickering flame, he moved away, and 
quietly settled himself comfortably in an easy 
chair by the fireside. " Now, mother," he ex- 
claimed, apparently anxious to dismiss the sub- 
ject of discussion from his thoughts, " come and 
sit near me here, and let me tell you all the 
news ; you have as yet heard nothing about the 
fair." 

And the mother came to his side, and so, for 
some time, they sat there — the widow and her 
son, a picture of home and quiet happiness. 
Truly in daily life, those two had realised the 
word, what 4 home' should be. Many might 
despise their simple, quiet days ; truly there was 
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no pretence, there were no shams surrounding 
them with meretricious glare, but to be such as 
they, who would scorn their comparatively lowly 
lot; for that they grieved not. It showed what 
would be accounted, great smallness of mind by 
some I daresay, but they would not have ex- 
changed their little cottage for the greatest 
palace upon earth, with all its cares and onerous 
responsibilities, lest 4 God's great gifts should be 
abused/ 

Both Ronald and his mother still possessed 
- intact, childlike, humble, truthful hearts, things 
certainly not much accounted of here below ; but 
when the great King reckons up his jewels, the 
tinsels of earth may possibly be astonished what 
pearls of great price those despised things, which 
they reckoned as meet only to be cast before 
swine, may shine, and that of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven. 

Thus happy, in perfect confidence, the son 
looking up to the mother, the mother leaning on 
the strong arm, that had in its feeble infancy 
leaned on her, he repaying her for all her care, 

N 2 
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and she, though looking for support from her 
child, still guiding him with her gentle counsels 
and pious words ; as mother and son should ever 
abide, they lived ; as mother and son should ever 
converse, they talked, as in other days. And now 
in pleasant converse, over the cheerful fire, they 
lingered as long as time could he spared. It is 
pleasant to me to linger likewise, and fancy 
them — 'stand still my steed;' it is always plea- 
sant to me to let my thoughts rest on the con- 
templation of a happy home 4 where love and 
peace delight to dwell.' 

Wherefore so pleasant a thing, one so attain- 
able by all, should be so rare of Attainment here 
below, is in truth a mystery in our social condi- 
tion, which, I frankly confess, greatly marvels 
me ; more especially, as I so frequently perceive 
the failure to arise just for want of a little for- 
bearance and mutual dependence, the deficiency 
in the circulation — as current coin in everyday's 
exchange — of that tender-heartedness and for- 
giveness of one another's failings ; or, from what 
is almost worse, inasmuch as it is a much 
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less thoughtless error, and a far more premedi- 
tated and malicious tampering with Heaven's 
great gift to man of household happiness, the 
sacrifice of comfort, and right principles of 
action, to show and pomp, for which no 
one esteems the unhappy devotee at Mam- 
mon's shrine one bit the more, or says 
even, 4 thank you,' for it ! — And when all is done, 
when domestic peace and every calm has fled, 
when in their place come fretfulness, bickering, 
and discontent, the cross word, the taunt, the 
sneer; the false smile and the courteous bearing 
before others, and the frown and the rudeness 
left for home, the luxury to the eye, and the 
pinching and contriving to obtain it behind the 
curtain, I say when all this is done, when so 
much has been expended in the attainment, what 
is the clear return of profit in the end? 4 Life is 
short— eternity is long,' but these few words! 
and in the last hour will come forth the fingers 
as of a man's hand, as once, notwithstanding his 
gods of gold and silver, brass and iron, stone 
and wood, they came forth, amid his flush of 
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worldly pride, to trouble and dismay the haughty 
Babylonish king, writing on that smooth plastered 
wall, 4 thy kingdom is departed from thee/ thy 
glorious heritage of the mind to be its own place ; 
thy happiness, thy self-respect, lost to thee, and 
lost for ever ! vanitas vanitatum, — all else be- 
sides indeed is vanity ! I really think had life 
been spared to him the Frog would not have cared 
again to emulate the Ox ! — le savoir a sonpris! 

Not a word further was said about Ethel, 
until Mrs. Vere was preparing to depart, Ronald 
having warned her that if she intended dining 
at all at Alton Park, let alone hoping to be there 
by the punctual half-past seven, she must really 
go and begin to get ready : when, as he handed 
her a candle, she suddenly said 44 Ronald, 
do you like that young man who is staying 
there, that Mr. Clayton?" He replied in the 
affirmative. 44 Has he any money?" 

44 What a singular question for you to trouble 
your head about, dear mother ; I really cannot say 
with any certainty, but I should fancy not a sous." 

44 Then Ronald, a stop should be put at once 
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to the growing intimacy between him and Ethel ;" 
observed his mother gravely, — " people who 
really care for one another, and who are willing 
to make mutual sacrifices, may live happily upon 
very little, but they cannot live upon nothing, 
there must be a sufficiency ; and depend upon 
it, all this happy time will only end in misery to 
one, if not to both, if it continues as it has done 
unchecked." 

"End in misery ! — Ethel in love with Clayton!" 
exclaimed Ronald, looking perfectly bewildered ; 
" my dear mother, tell me more, what discovery 
have you been making, or have you been dream- 
ing it. I confess I never saw anything, and I 
have been a good deal with them also, to warrant 
such an idea." 

44 Nor I, until just now and Mrs. Vere pro- 
ceeded to explain the suspicions and fears that 
had arisen in her mind that day, from Ethel's 
restless manner, and her grief for such a small 
thing as the unfortunate flowers, her confusion 
when speaking of Mr. Clayton, and yet a per- 
petual leading to the subject malgri soi — a 
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thousand trifles, each one in itself in fact as light 
as air, but which the suspicion once formed, com- 
bined^ had only tended to confirm. " 

Konald listened at last; he hoped it was not 
true, it had never struck him before, but women 
always saw those things quicker than men. To 
be sure, Clayton, when he came to think about 
it, was just the man to captivate Ethel; but, 
query, was he captivated with her, he trusted 
not, and then in that case, possibly much mis- 
chief had not been done. He knew perfectly 
well there was no money to marry upon ; and 
that Mr. St. Clair would never give his consent 
to an engagement unless there were some, — all 
he entreated was, that his mother would say no- 
thing about it, either to Ethel, or to any of the 
family ; interference, unless there was a certainty, 
was more prejudicial than advisable he was 
sure; but he would yet hope she was wrong, 
time would show. Mrs. Vere shook her head; 
but promised to act as he recommended, " indeed, 
naturally, she never would have mentioned the 
matter but to him; hoping that he might be 
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of some use in it, as he had such influence with 
Ethel St. Clair, — he might depend upon her." 
And so saying, Mrs. Vere retired to dress for 
dinner; and Ronald stayed and mused by the 
fire as before, and was quite astonished when his 
mother came down stairs fully equipped; and 
found him still there in his morning costume — 
and consequently obliged to perform a hurried 
toilette, — a thing he held in peculiar dislike; 
for like most ugly men, and women too, he liked 
a long time to adorn ; it is only your good-look- 
ing people who are quick at such things ! 

And Ethel meanwhile went on her homeward 
way, perfectly unconscious of it all — in a kind 
of duality of thought and word — listening to 
the children and talking to them ; yet pondering 
at the same time on her Aunt's advice, and in- 
dulging in ecstatic visions of the future; a suc- 
cession of dissolving views, of the most shadowy, 
transparent description ; in which Aubrey Clay- 
ton's image somehow was always contrived to be 
singularly mixed, in fact the one prominent ob- 
ject in each vague, successive picture. 

N 5 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" Surely somebody is calling to us, Ethel? listen 
cannot you hear them?" exclaimed little Helen 
suddenly, standing still, and holding up her tiny 
finger in sign of attention. Ethel stayed her 
steps likewise. 

" Yoa there !— hilla, hilla, hilla, hoi— lo— a," 
is the nearest approach I can give to the sweet 
sounds which then met her ears, shouted with most 
stentorian lungs by a voice behind her. 

44 That is Frank, I am certain," said Charley, 
44 but I cannot see anybody, where can he be? oh ! 
there he comes right through that hedge yonder." 
And looking round Ethel descried true enough, 
the two sportsmen emerging from a turnip field, 
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which she had lately passed by. Frank now was 
rapidly following on her track, she waited until 
he came up to her; feeling a little annoyed, and 
rather fluttered, but still a little bit pleased as 
well, at the unexpected meeting. 

44 Are you all quite deaf! " cried Frank, as at 
length he joined them almost breathless, 44 1 have 
been calling to you for this last half hour, until 
I am very nearly voiceless." 

44 1 thought it must be some wild Indian who 
was coming," said Ethel in her most dignified 
manner, 44 1 never heard such discordant sounds 
in my life before." 

44 Discordant- sounds ! indeed, Miss Ethel ! " 
said Frank good-naturedly, 44 is that all the thanks 
I get for my great exertions in your service. — 
4 Oh woman, in our hour of ease,' " began he in a 
melodramatic manner ; 44 1 forget what comes next, 
J30 you must forgive me continuing." 

44 A sad falling off from that grandiloquent 
commencement," said Ethel laughing. 

44 Very, was it not; I know it was something 
about, 4 perverse, impossible to please/ which 
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shows a great knowledge of their nature on the 
part of the author. But here, friend Clayton, 
come and make your peace, you are a better hand 
at turning pretty speeches than I am, why if he 
is not miles off still, I declare! what is the fel- 
low after climbing up into that hedge I should 
just like to know; bird's nesting in September! 
queer party that — very ! Here Clayton ! (deafness 
seems catching), hillo, hillo " — 

" Oh pray do not begin again, Frank dear," 
cried Ethel holding her hand to her ears, " do 
have some mercy upon one's nerves; there — Mr. 
Clayton is coming — so you need not scream so 
horribly any more." 

"Scream, indeed! you silly child, beautiful 
sounds, the music of the hunting field, my 
dear; if Ida was here she would appreciate it! 
Well, there is no accounting for taste in this 
world! here, Adams," (turning to the keeper), 
44 just take my gun, and then you had better go 
home, never mind us, we will walk on quietly 
with Miss St. Clair." 

The keeper touched his hat, and departed ; 
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but Frank continued stationary where he 
was. 

"Frank, we really must be proceeding, it is get- 
ting so late, mamma will not like our being out 
still." 

U I am quite ready, I was only waiting for 
Clayton, and here he comes; now ain't you 
ashamed of yourself, young man, to have kept us 
all this time standing here, for your amusement ! 
What on earth, have you been executing those 
eccentric evolutions in the hedge about, whilst 
like the 4 gay little sparrow,' in the nursery 
rhyme you i sat up in a tree/ a comparison for 
which I am indebted to my friend Charley here, 
for allowing me the use of the large and rare col- 
lection of books composing his library." 

" And you I suppose like the 4 bad, bad boy/ 
in that very interesting ballad, longed to serve me 
in the same cruel way as he did the said little 
cock sparrow? — You perceive by this, master 
Frank, that I have also 4 searched for lore in spa- 
cious libraries' like yourself. But have I really 
been keeping you waiting; why did you heed me, 
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I am very sorry,' ' said Aubrey turning to Miss 
St. Clair. 

" Oh, it is only Frank's nonsense. But what 
beautiful berries ! " exclaimed Ethel, glancing 
admiringly at a large bunch Mr. Clayton held 
in his hands. 

" These beautiful berries alas ! are the cause 
of my delinquency, I always admire them 
so much; but you do not seem to have many 
growing in the hedges hereabouts; these caught 
my eye, and I could not resist stopping to gather 
them, they put me so in mind of 4 my ain countrie/ 
where they may be seen at this time of year, as c thick 
as leaves in Valembrosa ;' I forget their name?" 

u Cornus Sanguineus, Anglice dogwood, or 
cornal berries." 

"Cornal berries! You forget my prejudice 
against Latin names," he observed, almost un- 
consciously lowering his voice. 

The scene in the conservatory rose before her; 
Ethel coloured and instinctively drew nearer to 
Frank. Mr. Clayton paused abruptly, bit his 
lip, and joined the children. 
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Frank was still hard at work, singing his 
sparrow song, though he had never made the 
slightest advance beyond — 

*• He chirped, and he chirped, so merry was he ! " 

Which said words appeared to possess some 
peculiar fascination in them, to judge by the 
manner in which he continued repeating them. 

44 What a lovely collection of songs you have 
got, Frank," said Ethel, at last ruthlessly inter- 
rupting the melody, for she was getting rather 
tired of hearing that the sparrow was in such 
excellent spirits. 

44 Have I not, my dear," said her brother care- 
lessly; 44 a rare and curious lot. I shall be 
happy to give you a copy of anyone of them 
you may fancy. Now, do not overwhelm me 
with gratitude for my condescending liberality.. 
Where have you been this evening, that you are 
out so late?" 

44 To see Aunt Mary, and to ask her and 
Ronald to dine with us to day. I should have 
started homewards earlier, only Ronald returned 
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just as I was thinking of doing so, and therefore, 
I stayed a little longer there." 

44 And where pray had Ronald been?' 

" To Baydon Fair, to buy a horse." 

44 Baydon Fair! By Jove, so it was; what a 
bore! How could I have forgotten it? I say 
Clayton, only think it was Baydon Fair to- 
day." 

44 Was it? I am rejoiced to hear it, if it gives 
you any satisfaction, my dear fellow, " said 
Aubrey, just looking round, and then resuming 
his conversation with the children. 

44 More than I am," mnttered Frank; 44 to 
think of everyone of us forgetting that it was 
Baydon Fair to-day ; the best horse fair in the 
county. I would not have missed it on any 
account." 

44 Did you have good sport to-day, Frank?" 
asked Ethel, hoping to divert his thoughts more 
cheerfully. 

44 Pretty fair : the birds were rather wild, but 
I did my share, I may say, Miss Ethel, very 
satisfactorily, and we have no reason to complain 
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of the result; we flatter ourselves, indeed, that 
on the whole, we rather distinguished ourselves 
than otherwise — something a trifle beyond com- 
mon. Our friend yonder, however, shot rather 
worse than usual; the contrast was striking, to 
say the least of it, only don't tell him I said 
so," added Frank, laughing. 

The ancient heroes were illustrious, 
For being benign and not blustrous," 

rejoined Mr. Clayton quietly. 

" You must take humanity after the fashion 
of the times, Mr. Clayton," said Ethel; "the 
race has degenerated. Lay that to heart, Frank, 
and profit by it; that you deserved the reproof, 
you must admit." 

"Not I: I am a hardened sinner; besides, 
there is nothing 'blustrous 7 in the case; he 
knows well enough all I have said is quite true. 
Oh, what nuts! M exclaimed Frank, suddenly, 
" something better going after are these than 
your stupid berries." And in his turn, Frank 
plunged wildly into the hedge. 

If it had been yesterday, Ethel would have 
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found at once plenty of subjects on which to con- 
verse with her companion; but since the morning, 
a certain shyness on the one side, and embarass- 
ment on the other, had arisen between them; 
she could think of nothing to say. ' 

u Frank is a decided utilitarian, Miss St. 
Clare, is he not? And red berries to him are 
merely red berries; he scorns 4 to win the secret 
of a weed's plain heart,'" said Aubrey, speaking 
at last, the silence was getting awkward. 

"Yes— 

* The primrose by a river's brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more ! ' 

He is not like a young lady of my acquaint- 
ance, who once told me, 4 it was so ennobling to 
admire the picturesque. ,,, 
Mr. Clayton laughed. 

Frank joined them, with his cheeks flushed by 
his exertions, and his hands and pockets tull of 
nuts. 

44 What is that you are saying about me?" 
Ethel told him. 
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" Wrong for once in your life," he said; "I am 
very fond of primroses and violets in their proper 
season, when we go' 4 abroad in the meadows to 
see the young lambs/ and all that kind of thing; 
but as for caring for every dead leaf and old red 
berry, when all the hedges are full of them, I 
cannot pretend to do so. Here, children, have 
some nuts." 

"Oh, please do not give them any, Frank; 
they have been eating all sorts of things at Aunt 
Vere's, and mamma will not approve of it." 

" Nonsense and stuff. Never be ill, younger. 
Here, my dears, take the goods the gods provide 
for you, and rest content," giving whole handfuls 
to her great dismay to Helen and Charley. 

And Frank went on cracking nuts and talking 
nonsense, and the children enjoying the fun, but 
Ethel and Aubrey spoke no more until they 
reached Alton, both apparently wrapped in their 
own solitary meditations. 

The lamps were lighted in the hall, and the 
dressing-bell was ringing when they arrived there, 
and Ethel learning that Lady Charlotte was in 
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her boudoir hastened thither to report the success 
of her mission. 

On her return, as she was crossing the hall 
again, to go to her own room, to her astonishment 
Mr. Clayton was still standing there. Thinking 
he did not see her, she was passing on without 
addressing him, when suddenly she heard his 
voice calling after her. She turned. 

44 1 was waiting here in hopes you would come 
back," he said. 44 You were admiring these 
cornal berries just now, Miss St. Clair; will you 
do me the favor to accept them and wear them," 
he added quietly, as he joined her. 

44 Thank you ; I should like them very much, 
* if you can spare them." 

44 1 believe my real object in gathering them 
was to offer them to you. I fancied I had heard 
you once say you liked wearing red berries in 
your hair." 

And why, I wonder, could he not have said all 
this sooner, and have offered them to her before? 
Some such thought also just glanced through 
Ethel's mind, as she answered hurriedly — 
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" It was very good of you, remembering my 
idle wish. I am particularly fond of natural 
flowers or berries in my hair — of red especially ; 
I will certainly wear them to-night. There are 
so many," she added nervously, " I think I can 
spare some, and share them with Miss Grey, then 
we shall both benefit by your kind present. May 
I give her some too?" 

" Certainly, if you wish it; they are your own 
now. Pray do what you like with them," he 
replied, in a tone of the most chilling indifference. 

He said no more, but stood there, looking 
so thoroughly impassive, that after a moment's 
hesitation Ethel hastened away with her trea- 
sures, wondering at this sudden change. 

She gave him up as quite incomprehensible 
that day, and went off in search of Adela, and 
when she had found that young lady, to her 
great delight the pretty head was already deco- 
rated with a long spray of rosebuds, consequently 
no necessity existed for the "enormous sacrifice" 
Ethel had meditated bestowing on her. 

This little circumstance made her feel quite 
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light-hearted. What trifles will make even the 
wisest of us feel happy, and lift a weight from 
off our minds, when, as Lord Bacon hath it, we^ 
u made for the contemplation of heaven and all 
noble objects, do nothing but kneel before a little 
idol !" So Ethel comforted herself it would all 
come right whenhe saw his gift was quite her own. 
And she treated herself to a few more dissolving 
views whilst her maid was arranging her hair, and 
she was weaving together leaves and berries with 
which to adorn it. 

" Thank Heaven ! at least she does not care 
for me ! " muttered Aubrey Clayton, when left to 
himself, as he lighted his candle. " If she did 
she would not so easily have talked of parting 
with my flowers as soon as given. I thought she 
could not. Care for me ! — of course she does 
not; I do not believe she cares for anyone on 
earth but that ugly cousin of hers. What spirits 
she was in — all from seeing him, I make no doubt. 
Share them with that silly little Adela Grey in- 
deed ! I did not gather them for that. No, I 
wanted to see those brilliant red berries and 
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vine-like leaves in contrast with the sheen of her 
own dark hair — 'more black than ash-buds in 
the front of March.' And what magnificent hair 
it is ! — of just that rare, splendid purple-black. 
And then those glorious eyes! — so thoughtful, so 
soul-speaking. There is certainly something 
wonderfully fascinating about her; she has so 
much character, she is so clever, so open-hearted, 
so sincere ! Well, I daresay it is better thus. 
Heigho ! what matters it to me; I am sick of 
the world and all things in it !" 

With which sweeping, misanthropical senti- 
ment, after having relieved his feelings in the 
above disjointed sentences, Mr. Clayton marched 
off likewise, in high dudgeon (as a proof of his 
indifference, no doubt), to his dressing-room, his 
mind rather more than it was before like that of 
the faithless Lysander whom he so much resem- 
bled, "devoured by darkness and confusion." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A happy party was the one assembled in the 
drawing-room at Alton Park, on the evening of 
the day which had been so eventful in its in- 
fluence upon their future destinies to two of the 
members composing it : though to a looker on, 
perhaps, there had appeared but little in the cir- 
cumstances of its hours, different to the many 
quiet unmarked days, which had gone before it. 
And a goodly party it was besides, as well as a 
merry one. There was Mrs. Vere, with her 
gentle, Madonna-like face, attired with almost 
quaker plainness in silver grey silk ; and Lady 
Charlotte St. Clair, handsome and matronly to 
behold, in black velvet; having apparently re- 
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covered the contretemps of the morning, once 
again the agreeable, lively hostess, to form the 
background of the group; and the three girls 
each robed in white muslin, in their respec- 
tive ways, looking remarkably well, for the cen- 
tre of attraction. First there was Adela Grey, 
that "miniature of loveliness, — all grace," — 
pretty Adela, even more than ordinarily be- 
witching, with the long spray of pink and white 
rosebuds, which she had twined with her own 
fairy fingers, mingling with her soft sunny curls. 
Then Ida, who was now occasionally elevated to 
the dignity of dining late, was there also that 
evening; her fair, fresh, joyous face, like a sun- 
beam shining forth amidst the rest. And the 
red berries adorning her raven tresses became 
Ethel well; she looked radiant with happiness, so 
bright, so cheerful, and Ethel's most winning 
hours were those, when she appeared animated. 
I think amongst all my portrait-painting, I have 
never yet attempted to limn that of Ethel St. 
Clair, — and indeed, to describe her in words to 
you, is a task by no means easy ; for her beauty, 
vol. i. o 
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(that is to say, if to any pretensions to beauty 
she ever could lay claim) consisted principally 
in the charm of expression. 

There was nothing at first sight striking in 
her form or face ; she was neither tall nor short, 
slight, nor the reverse — a neat average figure 
was all in that respect of which she could ever 
boast; when quite in repose her face was nearly 
plain, the brow was too massive and the mouth 
too large, but when she spoke her smile was 
winning and very sweet; and once rouse her 
from the calm of mere commonplace remarks, 
once let her become interested on any point, 
and speak of things on which she thought 
and felt earnestly, and the whole counten- 
ance would light up, and as it kindled, she 
looked a different being; you would wonder 
then, as you bent before its fascination, 
how you could ever have thought it a doubt- 
ful beauty before. Au reste, she had, as 
Mr. Clayton has already informed us, magnifi- 
cent hair — dark and glossy, which she wore in a 
fashion now common enough, but in those days 
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adopted by few — its tresses, i not wide dispread' 
but simply bi aided back, then in a heavy 
twisted roll, twined again round her graceful, 
classically formed head ; and besides this splen- 
did hair, she had, as Aubrey has likewise 
revealed, such handsome eyes — deep, clear, and 
luminous they were, such glorious, stedfast, 
brown orbs. I have seen the painting of a 
flower-girl, by Murillo, which greatly resembled 
Ethel St. Clair; there was the same thoughtful, 
wondrous eyes, the same rich, warm colouring, 
the same clever, speaking countenance. That 
picture is in the Dulwich Gallery, and unless 
you perchance have likewise seen it there, I 
know not how better to depict my heroine than 
as I have done above; and yet, perhaps, from all 
I have said, you may judge her to be fairer than 
she really was. In a word then, she was one of 
those provoking people who have just missed 
being beautiful — you know not how, you know 
not why ; one of those of whom the world usually 
speaks as "a nice-looking person, with hand- 
some eyes and magnificent hair." Alas, Ethel! 

2 
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the soul-light which often gleamed over your 
features was little seen by the many, any more 
than the nobleness of your rare nature could be 
unfolded in its true light to the general view. 

Well, as I said before, they were all very gay 
but not so from the first. It is after dinner 
when we meet them again; in the interval pre- 
ceding that meal, matters had not quite pro- 
gressed all couleur de rose, as apparently they 
are proceeding now — for instance, Mr. Clayton 
had joined the circle in a state of mind very 
different to his usual flow of spirits, although the 
misanthropical mood in which we left him in the 
previous chapter, was no longer apparent of 
course, as incompatible with the requirements of 
the tyrant society, who, let our sorrows or our 
joys be as they may, will still insist on the smile 
she claims as her own peculiar tribute, being 
bestowed on her. 

She has no idea of anyone failing to sacrifice 
at her shrine all their pains and disquietudes, be 
they present or past. She is a lady of the most 
fastidious refinement herself, and her own feelings 
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being very measured, and admirably brought 
under control, a pre-occupied mind and the dull- 
ness consequent thereon, or the heavy, uneasy 
heart, are wearisome things enough to be brought 
before her eyes, and therefore it suits her trim, 
smooth self best to ignore them entirely. Her 
nerves are very delicate besides, so easily shaken, 
and it is indeed ordered by her own physician, Dr. 
Ennui, and her country apothecary, of the well- 
known and universally-celebrated brother part- 
ners, Messrs. Cerulean Diaboli, that she should 
expressly always have cheerful objects around her ! 
So who can blame her? 

Not you, my friend, — not I. The poor thing 
really cannot afford to dispense with the keeping 
up of external appearances. And which of us, 
who have been accustomed to all the many 
bienseances of society can do so either, or in 
sincerity really wish to alter the old established 
defects, which is more. We often blame the 
poor world in no measured manner for being 
" hollow and false," and for making us " hypo- 
critical against our wills," but at the same time 
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do we not one and all, each in turn, add our own 
little modicum for preserving her intact in the 
errors of her ways? 

True, I grant the fifty righteous, consistent 
men may yet exist within the city to save it from 
destruction, but you must allow me that three- 
fourths of the ordinary community resemble the 
sedate boy at school, of whom the poet Cowper 
tells us — 

41 They blame and protest, bat join in the plan, 
They share in the plunder — then pity the man V* 

Aye, pity themselves, the willing participators, 
as the u helpless victims of constituted things ! " 

She knows this well, does that smooth-speak- 
ing Lady Earth. And after all, I daresay many 
of you will say what is the use of writing about 
this — " On pent mepriser le monde, mats on 
ne pent pas s'en passer" — Verily, my friends, 
I believe you are right, there is much col- 
lective wisdom comprised in those few words. 
And therefore it was that though Aubrey Clayton 
was the least little bit imaginably sulky, still it 
was so well masked over that no one saw any 
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difference in him excepting Ethel, and by some 
magical process or other, perfectly unexplainable 
but to herself he contrived to make her thoroughly 
aware all was not as it should be. 

She had allowed her thoughts of late to dwell so 
absolutely upon him alone, poor child, until now im- 
perceptibly she had learnt to distinguish his every 
shade of temper, and could discern in an instant 
each change of his veering moods ; could under- 
stand all the laws governing his character — could 
read all its pages ; — all but one, and that, alas ! 
the one where self-delusion — skilful self-delusion 
is ever but too ready to be the sole interpreter, 
and to blind the reader's comprehension ; from 
which, although Ethel had vainly thought and 
pondered thereon that very day, with the earnest 
wish to decipher it aright, still woman-like 
she had shrunk back from dipping deep into the 
well of truthful enquiry, lest the pretty, high- 
coloured, and golden letters in which it then stood 
forth emblazoned, so pleasant to the eye, would 
not stand the test, and lest by so doing she should 
lose all before her but the blank, open page. 
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And why was he trying her so now? She 
wore his flowers ; she had not parted even with one 
precious leaf ; yet still he kept aloof from her, 
and was for once apparently devoted entirely 
to Adela Grey. 

It was very hard, for she knew Adela cared 
not one atom for him, but of course he did 
for her. Everybody loved Adela. And yet she 
had fancied, only a few short hours before she 
had tasted the flattering hope that another then 
had been preferred to all. 

Could she have been mistaken? She felt so 
hurt. Still he never came near her. 

Dinner was announced at last — and Ethel's 
hopes revived, she knew Adela must then fall 
to her father's lot. But Aubrey alas! offered 
his arm to Mrs. Vere. That of course was no 
fault of his, he had been told to do so — but it 
seemed to Ethel he took particular pains to take 
his place on the contrary side of the table to 
where she went — and to get near Adela again — 
Ida and herself had fallen to Frank's share — and 
Ethel was between him and Mr. St. Clair, she 
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was very glad she was spared the trouble of mak- 
ing conversation, she continued instead watching 
her opposite neighbours — how they did talk and 
laugh ! 

Still devoted to Adela ! — was he all the time 
then only deceiving her? was he, could he be 
false ? She had heard, she had read of such things ; 
perhaps he was only trifling with her heart. She 
felt such pain as the bare idea glanced through 
her mind she could have wept bitter tears — 
earnest to her and play to him ! And she raised 
those large serious eyes at length, and looked 
wistfully towards him, as if striving to fathom 
into his very soul. 

He was conscious of the scrutiny undoubtedly, 
for he started, then moved uneasily on his chair, 
and his countenance clouded over ; but he rather 
avoided her eye than met it; and with assumed 
indifference turned away, and made some casual 
remarks to Mrs. Vere. 

At this moment Adela glanced across the table ; 
u we have been admiring your red berries, Ethel, 
how pretty they look in your dark hair." 
o 5 
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"They are very pretty, are they not?" said 
Ethel, coloring. 

44 1 feel quite jealous," said Adela in her funny 
way, 44 no one brought me my flowers, I had to 
gather them for myself, or I should have been 
garlandless." 

"Why," exclaimed Aubrey, with another start, 
44 did not Miss St. Clair offer to share the worth- 
less gift I had bestowed on her with you ? She 
told me, she certainly should do so ; when she did 
me the favor to accept it," he added pointedly, 

Ethel blushed crimson, and felt a hopeless wish 
to change the subject anyhow — but as usual she 
could not think of a word besides to say. 

44 Oh, dear me no," said Adela, "she found me 
pricking my poor little fingers with these horrid 
rose thorns, but she never had the grace to offer 
me any substitute for them, though I noticed she 
had a bunch — oh, such a bunch of cornal berries 
in her hand, but I do not care now, I think my 
rosebuds are much prettier," 

Mr. Clayton glanced carelessly at Adela's 
flowers. A berry had fallen off Ethel's bouquet, 
she took it up, and crushed it half savagely. 
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"Why do you crush that poor, unoffending 
berry ?" It was Aubrey who spoke — Ethel 
tossed it away. 

44 I do not know what was the use of it?" 

44 To be crushed and abandoned I suppose, 
what else could be the use of it? " returned he — 
giving question, rather than reply to Ethel's 
remark. 

44 As Frank said the other day," observed 
Adela laughingly, " when we were pitying the 
fish he had caught for suffering so much, 4 why 
pity them, they have fulfilled the end for which 
they were created ! 1 4 So has the berry — there- 
fore you and Ethel, Mr. Clayton, need not toll 
the bell in that dismal way for its loss." 

44 Is that the usual course you pursue, Miss St. 
Clair, towards your friends," he said, 44 cherish 
them for awhile, and when weary of them cast 
them from you? " 

Ethel looked down, blushed again ; and mur- 
mured some indistinct reply. He smiled, and 
turned once more to talk to Mrs. Vere; but he 
was watching her all the time, and when Miss St. 
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thought lavished upon the morrow; finding 
a balm for his sorrow, as he basked in the 
soft light of those wondrous eyes; not in the 
least it must be admitted comprehending his own 
meaning or aim ; but entirely led on as he had 
been the whole of that livelong day by the way- 
ward impulse of the moment. Perhaps by this 
time he had even half persuaded himself that 
he did care for her. Anything to drown the 
choking remembrance of Lilias Norwood, and to 
bury beneath the new passion and the new in- 
terests to be awakened for another, all thought, all 
feeling for her. It is sometimes by no means an 
easy task to distinguish between the captivation 
of the fancy, and of the affections. Yet a sore 
heart bore he beneath his merry smile. 

No, I will not try to extenuate his conduct; 
I will resist the wish, though I own to possessing 
it; there was so much that was admirable in his 
nature. I lament deeply that he allowed himself 
to act thus faultily ; lacerated, pained, and hurt 
as he was by her desertion, he might still 
have " grieved calmly, and grieved well." It 
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Clair had quite recovered her composure, he once 
more addressed some simple remark to her across 
the table, such as any one might hear. Yet the 
smile and the expression which accompanied it, 
were alone for her she felt quite aware, and she 
was very happy again. 

Oh! he loved her, he could not be false! she 
knew, she was certain of it. Her spirits became 
buoyant once more; L how silly of her to give way 
to such sickly fancies, how wicked of her to doubt/ 

And after dinner, true enough, when the gen- 
tlemen came into the drawing-room, he joined her 
directly. -She feared he would perhaps speak to her 
about the wreath ; and somehow now, that subject 
made her nervous towards him, but he did not, 
beyond telling her, " the berries looked very beau- 
tiful, they lighted up so well." Then of his own 
accord, after this very matter of fact remark, he 
changed the subject, and never alluded to it more. 

"And she talked on— they talked rather, upon all things— substance — 
shadow ; 

In a love content with wiiting his own name on desert sands" 

— on Ethel's part; and Aubrey, with but little 
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thought lavished upon the morrow; finding 
a balm for his sorrow, as he basked in the 
soft light of those wondrous eyes; not in the 
least it must be admitted comprehending his own 
meaning or aim ; but entirely led on as he had 
been the whole of that livelong day by the way- 
ward impulse of the moment. Perhaps by this 
time he had even half persuaded himself that 
he did care for her. Anything to drown the 
choking remembrance of Lilias Norwood, and to 
bury beneath the new passion and the new in- 
terests to be awakened for another, all thought, all 
feeling for her. It is sometimes by no means an 
easy task to distinguish between the captivation 
of the fancy, and of the affections. Yet a sore 
heart bore he beneath his merry smile. 

No, I will not try to extenuate his conduct; 
I will resist the wish, though I own to possessing 
it; there was so much that was admirable in his 
nature. I lament deeply that he allowed himself 
to act thus faultily ; lacerated, pained, and hurt 
as he was by her desertion, he might still 
have " grieved calmly, and grieved well." It 
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would have been the better part, bnt he was very 
young — only twenty- three, and he believed him- 
self abandoned by her he so ardently loved with- 
out a struggle, the instant they had told her 
how mistaken, how foolish, in a worldly point of 
view, was the affection she had cherished for him, 
he had never heard from her, although he had 
written thrice to Dr. Norwood, and received 
answers to all his letters from him ; was not this 
a tacit admission that she gave him up? That 
one promised line had never, never come ; and 
the communication he had received that morn- 
ing from her father had been almost an insult 
for him to read. After such hard, stern, mock- 
ing words, he never could address himself to him 
again; he was hardly accountable for anything 
he said or did that day ; he felt excited, reckless, 
indifferent to all that might befall. 

And Ethel smiled, and Ethel listened and 
sympathised, and seemed to care for him; it 
was a very pleasant spell to bow beneath, 
and so he stayed by her side, and talked 
on as before, and on this inconsistent one, wast- 
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ing the precious gift of her warm fervid heart, 
did that young creature build the baseless fabric 
of an ideal happiness, to continue the which, she 
would, under her hard taskmaster, in time, even 
have to gather the straw to make the bricks re- 
quired to support anyway, the falling and the 
unstable edifice. But, as he was graciously 
pleased at times to lift a finger, and to add 
thereto a little touch here, and a little touch 
there, she chose to think it was he who was doing 
all the work, and building up firmly the house 
in which they two were to dwell for ever ; that 
he was the one bearing all the toil and heat of 
the day, whilst she was but sitting idly in the 
sunshine, with pleased eyes, watching its progress 
to perfection; but nothing more — no, nothing 
more! 

Oh! foolish, trusting heart, so strong in its 
fancied power, and yet in reality so weak, so 
credulous, so willing to abandon peace and quiet 
for an empty dream ; for the mere passing devo- 
tion of to-day heedlessly to give up the freedom 
of the joyous untrammeled spirit to bondage 
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and torturing fetters, which must leave their 
galling trace there for ever after. 

" What shall we do to amuse ourselves this 
evening?" asked Frank, who, all this previous 
time, had been holding a long conference apart 
with Ronald Vere. 44 Of music and dancing I 
am sadly weary, we have had one or other every 
evening' lately ; and variety is pleasing, — what 
say you to a round game, Ida, we can all join in 
that?" 

44 Be it so, if you prefer it," said Ida, 44 what 
shall we have ; vingt et un is the best to choose, 
I think, for so large a party?" 

44 Then, vingt et un let it be, by all means," 
cried Frank, 44 nothing like it. Let us begin at 
once, and get rid of all these books and works, 
and healthful plays off the table." 

44 To make room for the tm-healthful excite- 
ments of later years instead, Master Frank?" 
asked Ida, archly. Frank shook his hand threat- 
eningly at his mischievous sister, and with 
Ronald's help, began his work of clearance. 

44 You promised to lend me Longfellow's Poems, 
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to learn my lesson by heart, Miss St. Clair? 
You must not forget to give me the book, that I 
may profit by it, whilst the laudable desire for 
self-improvement is on me," Mr. Clayton was 
meanwhile saying to Ethel. 

44 You have not forgotten my lecture, then," 
she exclaimed, "I was so afraid afterwards you 
would think me very interfering and presuming 
to lecture you" 

44 Not in the least, — I am thankful to any one 
for taking interest in such a lonely being as my- 
self," he said, half absently — 44 and I was particu- 
larly obliged to you for recommending the poem 
in question to me." 

44 1 will get the book at once." 

44 Oh, thank you : but any time will do." 

44 Once more, no time like the present, or I 
may forget it." 

44 Sorry to interrupt you, most potent, grave, 
and reverend Signiors," cried Frank, coming up 
to them ; 44 but. we common-place mortals are 
going to beguile the time, with a little recreation, 
in the shape of a round game. Will you con- 
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descend to join in such poor frivolity; that is to 
say, if you can tear yourselves away from your 
erudite discussion on the 4 infallibillity of the 
human judgment,' or whether Pontius Pilate's 
wife's sister's chambermaid's hat was made of 
silk or velvet; or whatever other abstruse topic 
your great minds may happen just now to be en- 
gaged upon !" 

"Certainly, my dear sir, if you wish it, — 
(that remark of yours, bye the bye, was not quite 
original) — 'nought is for me too high, and nought 
too low ' — all comes alike." 

"'Oh, Hunkamunka, Hunkamunka, oh!' does 
it not go on? Even who is to be the 'Hunka- 
munka' of the moment, Mr. Clayton?" asked 
Adela, laughing knowingly— as Ethel went away 
to look for some counters, Frank had asked for. 

Aubrey bit his lip. " There are exceptions to 
all rules, Miss Grey, doubtless you are fully aware 
of that," he replied very quietly, but in a manner 
which effectually stopped Adela from further silly 
badinage on that subject, and he turned to attend 
to some remark which Mr. St. Clair, who just 
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then came up to where they were all standing, 
had addressed to him. 

44 Who is going to play ? Take your places, 
good people," cried Ida. 44 What all but mamma 
and Aunt Mary; so much the better, we shall 
have a nice large party then." 

44 Just movfe a little more that way, Frank, I 
want to sit by your sister," said Aubrey, laying his 
hand on Frank's shoulder, who, standing there, cards 
in hand, had established himself close to Ethel. 

44 Now then," exclaimed Frank, taking up the 
box of counters and shaking them noisily together, 
preparatory to doling them out, 44 here are two 
dozen and a half a- piece, each valued at the 
enormous sum of one penny ! — stakes limited to 
six. You want to sit by my sister, do you?" 
continued he, provokingly repeating the request 
aloud. 44 Well, I'll be generous for once, and 
make room for you. Has everybody paid up 
their half-crown? The first knave has the deal, 
Ah, the lot falls to myself! " 

Mr. Clayton and Ethel mixed their counters 
and made one common fund, which they seemed 
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to consider a very satisfactory arrangement. The 
game proceeded merrily; they could not turn 
Frank out, however, and he won perpetually. 

44 Fortune is against us ; what a run of ill-luck 
we have had," Aubrey said at last, as he looked 
at the fast diminishing heap of counters before him. 

44 Six on again, Clayton. Ethel, why do you 
not interfere; do you not see what a reckless 
partner you have got?" 

44 If I were you I would dissolve the firm at 
once, whilst there is time, Ethel," said Mr. Vere 
gravely. 

Ethel only smiled and shook her head. 

44 You have been fairly warned, Ethie," con- 
tinued Frank gaily, 44 so it depends on yourself 
now. Your quiet stakes of one or two at most 
will not save the bank. Clayton always plays 
desperately, in fun or in earnest." 

44 Like Montrose's song," remarked Adela, 
44 Mr. Clayton is of opinion — 

* He either fears his fate too much, or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, and win or lose it all.' 

And quite right too ; it is the best way, I am 
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sure. If anyone came to me for advice that is 
what I would always say to them; I do not ap- 
prove of half measures." 

"Is that your motto too, Miss St. Clair?" 
asked Aubrey, apparently considering his cards 
deeply. 

" Very nearly ; only I go further, if I lost I 
would also wait, and endeavour to retrieve my 
losses, according to my creed, the watchword of 
life should be, ' Never give up.' " 

u That is easier to say than to do you will find 
methinks in action. Well, I will be moderate, 
and only stake one this time ; to continue a dis- 
discussion, which rather interests me is, 'Never 
give up ' your legend then." 

" 'Wait and hope/ is my own especial motto. 
See, I have it engraven on my ring — ' Attendre 
et esperer I borrowed it from Monte Christo." 

" Talking of mottoes on rings, you should get 
Clayton to show you his ; I never saw anything 
much more sentimental than that is — I will see 
you at twenty ! " 

Everybody laughed at Frank's interruption. 
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" Oh, Frank, I wish some one would turn you 
out; you will win everything." 

44 Will you sell your deal, Frank," asked Ronald; 
44 Miss Grey wishes to buy it." 

44 Yes, to oblige Miss Grey, and for a con- 
sideration." 

44 How greedy money-mai ing causes anyone to 
become," said Adela. 

44 Well, I will give it to you, if you prefer it; 
I can afford it, only I fancied you would have 
been too proud to have accepted it gratis." 

44 But, apopos to the motto, Frank." 

44 What motto?— Oh, Clayton's ring! * Eia 
Aiona! Is not that pretty?" 

44 In an unknown tongue to me," said Ethel. 

44 It means 'for ever,' " said her companion 
quietly. 

44 Ah, that is prettier than mine ; but then, one 
could not give 4 eis aiona! to one's self ; it must be 
another's gift, 4 for ever !' so mine still holds best." 

44 Why not to one's self? there is no one who 
is so constant besides; one is for ever fond of 
one's own dear self," said her brother. 
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" Yes ; but then one needs no reminder of that 
interesting fact," said Adela, 44 it is engraved too 
deeply here ! " with a mock expression of deep 
sentiment, laying her hand on her heart as she 
spoke. 

44 Still I maintain mine is the best," persisted 
Ethel; 44 do you not remember how, under the 
head of 4 experience,' amongst the maxims of 
that wise man, Baron Wessenberg, we are told, 
4 Savoir attendre est le grand moyen de par- 
venir.' That is why so many fail, because they 
are so impatient, — they quarrel with their des- 
tiny, and chafe at obstacles, instead of tiring out 
fortune, and making her succumb to them, by in- 
spiring her with respect for rare consistency and 
still rarer faith." 

44 Do you think if you were thus tried you 
could so act, Miss St. Clair? — In the sickness of 
hope deferred, still wait, and hope on, in the 
firm belief that time would make all even and 
smooth once more?" Aubrey said, lowering his 
voice so that none else heard him. 

44 1 know not," she answered hurriedly ; half 
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startled by the tone more than by his words : " I 
cannot affirm it positively in untried expe- 
rience ; but my impression is, I could ; it takes 
much to make me abandon anything I once un- 
dertake." 

"You do right," he replied, sarcastically, 
" when you refuse to answer for yourself cer- 
tainly, with untried experience alone to guide 
your decision; believe me, if tried thus, you 
would never brook to wait when all was failing 
and darkening before you; like others — you 
would turn to the bright assurance of probability, 
and eschew the foggy glimmer of the possible ; 
trust me, it ever happens so." 

She looked puzzled at the sudden change of 
his voice, and hesitated to say more. 

" Now then, Clayton, a card or no card," said 
Frank, u for heaven's sake don't return to the 
4 Infallibility of the human judgment' again; — 
you look regularly moonstruck just now." 

" So would you," cried Aubrey, rallying him- 
self, " if you had to play out such a hopeless 
game, as I am doing ; — one more if you please — 
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over ! and pay up again ? this is losing work 
truly. Who will sell me some counters? " 

" What, all gone," said Mr. St. Clair, 44 why 
Ethie, what are you about; why do you not look 
after the interests of the firm more closely ? " 

44 You had better leave me like the rest, Miss 
St. Clair, mine is a falling house and evil 
fortunes." 

44 We will try our best to redeem them then," 
said Ethel, 44 / never abandon friends in 
adversity." 

44 Be wise in time, Ethel," observed Mr. Vere. 

44 As I sow, I must reap," Ethel said, 44 1 will 
buy a dozen also, and let us begin over again." 

44 And when they are gone, what then? will 
you sell your canary, or mortgage the flower pots 
in your window ? " asked Frank. 44 How much 
have you lost altogether." 

44 1 am ill at reckoning, it suiteth the spirit of 
a tapster," quoted Mr. Clayton. 

44 That is from 4 Love's labour lost/ is it not ? " 
enquired Ronald, speaking the title somewhat 
emphatically. 

VOL. I. P 
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" Exactly so, with this exception, 44 our woo- 
ing doth not end like an old play ; 4 mirth can- 
not move a soul in agony ! 9 " he added in an un- 
connected manner. 

" You had better not attempt to bandy words 
with Clayton, Ronald," said Frank laughing. 
44 You will gain nothing if you do. Take warn- 
ing from me, I know him of old." 

44 1 am willing to yield the palm of victory," 
said Aubrey in his imperturbable way, 44 if you 
think it is required — but believe me, Mr. Vere 
and I were very peaceful combatants. 4 The 
words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of 
Apollo.' Are you a great reader of Shakspeare, 
Miss St. Clair?" 

Thus they talked and laughed and played, half 
in jest, with that strange undercurrent of ear- 
nest, flowing beneath the rippling lightness of the 
surface, which will often foreshadow the heart's 
deep story. 

But all pleasant things, sad to say, must end 
here below, and the game at last concluded. 
44 There," said Aubrey as the balance of win- 
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ner and loser was being made up, u you see I 
have not managed so very ill after all. We have 
both received our half crowns back again, and if 
we could always end just as we began, on the 
whole in our passage through this troublous 
world, we should not have much to complain of." 

" You forget the dozen counters we had each 
to buy and the anxiety of mind, we endured be- 
fore attaining to these prosperous circumstances !" 

" Mere nothings — the 'indispensable outlay, ne- 
cessary to learn experience, which is never a free 
gift, and which must always be bought somewhat 
dearly — voila tout" 

" A friend of mine once gave a ball, it was in 
the country, and she had an upholsterer from 
the neighbouring town to put up certain decora- 
tions which were needed; when he sent in his 
bill, lo, and behold! contained therein was one 
large item, ' To anxiety of mind, — so much/" * 
Frank said, as he passed by them, 

" What fun ! I should like to have known that 
man ; he must have had the great merit of ori- 

• Fact. 

p 2 
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ginality. You must charge that part to me, 
Miss St. Clair." 

"But the dozen counters, Mr. Clayton?" 

"Words of wisdom are wasted on you, I see; 
I will not ask you to share my fortunes again if 
we play another evening; you think too much 
of the expenditure for me." 

" I think more of being a prudent capitalist, 
rather than a rash speculator." 

"Ah! you are wealthy, and therefore can 
afford to look after a shilling occasionally, whilst 
I, on the contrary, being very poor, eschew eco- 
nomy in public altogether. Do you not remem- 
ber Benjamin Franklin's remark? — 'Man is 
sometimes more generous when he has little 
money than when he has plenty, perhaps to pre- 
vent his being thought to have but little." * 

"That is how you would account for it? 
Possibly it may be so; but Aunt Mary and 
Eonald are going, I think, and I must leave you 
to say good-bye to them, and also to look for the 
poems I promised you, or they will be again 
forgotten." 
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Some few moments later she brought him the 
book. 

44 You give me this," he said, 44 to teach me 
another code to the one I have been preaching, 
mine, which I have been endeavouring to incul- 
cate so much this evening does not quite please 
you, I imagine." 

44 It is so ambiguous ; how can I pretend to 
comprehend it?" 

44 You shall have the key some day, and then, 
if .you care to do so, you may read all clearly," 
he said significantly. 44 Let me see," he con- 
tinued, idly turning over the pages at the 
commencement, and wilfully refusing to note 
Ethel's embarrassment. 44 4 The Psalm of Life,' 
and 4 The Light of the Stars/ were the two, I 
think, I was to lay most especially to heart? 
Ah ! here is a repetition of your favorite motto, 
4 Wait and despair not/ it haunts me to night, 
methinks." 

44 Because it is the one ever the most dwelt 
upon, I should say, by all vigorous-minded 
writers, I presume because humanity is so apt to 
succumb beneath trials, rather than grapple with 
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its late, that the cause why men, who prefer to 
rule destiny, rather than be ruled by it, do 
their utmost to enforce, this their own guiding 
maxim on others." 

He sighed deeply. "I agree with you in 
theory," he said. 

44 But not in practice? " 

" I dare not answer for myself to do that, 
though I would not say so to many people; but 
m the contrary, brave it out, and remark, I 
fibcays did so on principle! There is nothing 
like speaking up for oneself in this world." 

She looked pleased at his half-implied con- 
fidence, but the next moment he spoilt it all by 
adding : 

44 You are so much more liberal minded than 
the common run, and consequently more charitable 
to the short comings of others, that is the reason 
why I can afford to speak the truth to you with- 
out reservation." 

He went back to his book. 

44 The 'Spanish Student;' what is that 
about?" he asked, 44 1 do not know it." 

44 There are some beautiful passages in it, but 
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they are perhaps chiefly sentimental ones. 
Indeed, I should say, that it contained some of 
the truest poetry Longfellow ever wrote." 

" Ah, here is a pretty bit — " 

"Which is that?" 

And Aubrey, after a slight hesitation, read 
as follows : 

" 1 1 will forget her ! All dear recollections 
Pressed in my heart, like flowers within a book, 
Shall be torn out, and scattered to the winds. 
I wi 1 forget her! But perhaps h reafter, 
When she shall learn how heattless is the world, 
A voice within her, will repeat my name, 
And she will say, 4 he was indeed my friend ! ' 

I like that; how strange I should have over- 
looked this play before, I will profit by that piece. 
I see there is much here for me to study, and lay 
to heart." 

"Why?" Ethel more and more bewildered 
looked the enquiry, though she did not speak it. 

"You think it needs a very comprehensive key 
do you, Miss St. Clair. I must beg your pardon, 
for being so absent just then — I believe I was 
soliloquising still — as I said before, if the riddle 
interests you, one day you shall have its solution." 
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"It! what? why you don't mean to say you 
have found out the all-important mystery at last? 
Allow me in that case, to offer you both, my most 
sincere congratulations/ 9 exclaimed Frank, who 
had approached them unperceived, looking over 
Mr. Clayton's shoulder at that instant. " Well, 
how was it? was the hat of Pontius Pilate's 
wife's sister's chambermaid, of silk or velvet? 
Being fully aware how much affecting the 
general welfare, not only of individuals, but of 
society at large, hangs upon the decision ; you 
will excuse me, I am sure, being so impatient to 
learn the result you have arrived at, after devoting 
a whole evening to profound research on this 
much debated and important point." 

u Frank ! how can you be so silly, and allow 
yourself to talk such nonsense," exclaimed his 
sister, reproachfully, u but it is getting very late 
I see, and mamma is standing there very patiently, 
candle in hand, waiting for me, I fear; so good 
night, Mr. Clayton." 

" Good night, Miss St. Clair." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Ronald Vere had been uncommonly taciturn, 
even to a greater degree than was his wont in 
general society that evening. And, as he drove 
his mother home in her little pony carriage, 
he did not give any symptoms of being more 
communicatively disposed. Mrs. Vere vainly 
attempted conversation, but the effort was use. 
less. The pony appeared to require an unusual 
degree of attention, and apparently occupied her 
son entirely. 

She was longing to ask him whether now he 
did not agree with her on the subject of Ethel's 
growing partiality for Mr. Clayton. All she had 
witnessed that evening had only tended to con- 
P 5 
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firm her more and more in the belief that there 
existed undoubted grounds for the suspicion she 
had entertained before. But she did not venture 
to broach the subject again. She had warned 
Ranald; he must do the rest alune. And so she 
wisely refrained from any further remark. 

However, after their arrival at home, and just 
as she was about to leave him, he suddenly paused, 
called her back to him, and then said abruptly : 

" I fear you are right in your surmises, mother, 
and if so, heaven help them ; the mischief is 
already done, I am afraid. Yet how strange I 
should have been so blind as never to have noticed 
all this before. Perhaps if I had been more with 
Ethel lately I could have prevented it. I see 
nothing to be done now but to let things take 
their own course; yet I am sincerely grieved that 
it should be so, for I fear it is but the beginning 
of sorrows." 

" Then you saw enough to convince you that 
I was not mistaken, Ronald?" Mrs. Vere ventured 
to say. 

" I watched them closely to-night, and I am 
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certain she cares for him; I am not so positive 
whether he does for her." 

" If not, how wrong of him to talk and devote 
himself to her entirely as he does." 

44 Maybe, but young men will do so, I fear, if 
they have nothing better wherewith to employ 
themselves. And though I like Clayton, he 
strikes me as wanting firmness of purpose, and 
being very impulsive in yielding to the influence 
of the feelings of the moment. Still I should be 
quite content for Ethel to be his wife all the same, 
if there was any prospect open to them for the 
future; but I asked Frank (who always contrives 
somehow to know everybody's history) about him 
this evening, and from what he says I fear it is 
a bad look out in all ways." 

44 Excuse me saying so, but was it not some- 
what rash, my dear, asking Frank about it at all 
— you surely did not betray our fears to him in 
any way?" 

44 No. I was very cautious. I would not 
trust to Frank's discretion if I could avoid it ; 
he is kind-hearted, but so heedless. This is 
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what he told me about Clayton, if yeu care to 
hear it?" 

4i I should like to do so very much." 

" It is a sad story. It seems his mother was 
expected to be a great heiress. She had been 
adopted by an uncle, a Mr. Aubrey, an old ba- 
chelor, of immense wealth, who brought her up 
in that belief. But indignant at her persisting 
in marrying Clayton's father, who, though of 
good family, was a man of moderate means, ex- 
travagant, and not bearing the highest charac- 
ter for steadiness in his own county, (he was 
fond of racing and gambling, altogether a mau- 
vais sujet), he disinherited her and left the 
fortune away to her younger and only brother. 
This brother is also now dead; and in his turn 
he bequeathed it all to his widow, but only for 
her life, at her decease it returns to the Aubrey- 
family again. But her husband left it optional 
with her as to which of two nephews it 
should then go ; for he had another sister, mar- 
ried to a Mr. Clavering, and the doubt is, 
whether ultimately she will leave it in restitution 
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to our friend Clayton or to his cousin, Sir Digby 
Clavering, — who (his father being dead) has 
lately succeeded a distant relation to the title. 
I fancy he has a large landed property, — but the 
estate is reported to have a heavy mortgage upon 
it, and it is hampered besides, with, two jointures, 
I think Frank said — so as yet it is not of much 
benefit to him. Mrs. Aubrey bears the reputa- 
tion of being a proud, cold woman, holding her- 
self aloof from every body, and is in fact a very- 
disagreeable person altogether. She is supposed 
to have married her late husband from pique 
alone, and by her overbearing disposition and 
haughty temper to have made his life miserable. 
Now, Frank tells me it is the generally received 
opinion of the world that this amiable lady will 
bequeath her wealth to young Clavering, who pays 
great court to her, whilst Clayton neglects her 
entirely, and, for some unknown cause, appears 
to bear the greatest antipathy to her. Have I 
tired you with this long story, mother? " 

" No, it interests me greatly ; pray continue it." 

But although Ronald proceeded to relate to his 
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mother as mucli of Aubrey's history as had come 
to his knowledge, I will here, myself take up the 
thread of the tale instead, for your especial bene- 
fit, reader, as a few more particulars thereof are 
perhaps known to me, than Frank had it in his 
power to tell Mr. Vere. 

The elder Mr. Clayton was a needy, reckless 
man, and although, after his marriage, he com- 
pletely abandoned his former favourite pursuits, 
and professed the greatest contrition for past 
follies and extravagances, it was presumed that 
he adopted this penitential line of conduct only 
to court the favour of old Mr. Aubrey — never- 
theless he speedily contrived to dissipate his own 
moderate patrimony in rash speculations, which 
he was led away by schemers to believe would be 
the means of re-establishing his fortunes. 

This new mania at last grew so strong upon 
him, it seemed as if he could not stay his hands 
from working out his own ruin. 

As yet, of the real condition of his affairs, Mrs. 
Clayton knew but little; — marrying as they had 
done, there had been no enquiry into ways and 
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means; no laying bare the amount of yearly in- 
come, of present or future prospects for settle- 
ments to be framed accordingly, and although, 
(doubtless from the same disinterested motives 
which had induced him to adjure his former mode 
of life), it was a part of Mr. Clayton's policy 
to treat his loving wife, with all outward marks 
of respect, yet he looked upon her, and acted to- 
wards her, more as if she were a beautiful simple 
plaything for his idle hours, than the clever sym- 
pathizing companion, she was so admirably fitted 
to be. And although there were times when in 
a moody hour, or a burst of fierce passion, he 
would reveal to her that pecuniary loss had been 
sustained, she little knew the daring extent to 
which he was a speculator. The world knew it 
better, and pitied her accordingly, for the lookers 
on foresaw the inevitable ruin which must presently 
ensue. But she only believed, poor trusting thing, 
that they were temporary embarrassments which 
weighed upon his mind. And so by many inno- 
cent wiles she strove the more to secure his con- 
fidence, fondly hoping that then she might gain 
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greater influence, to check, the rash theorist as 
she solely considered him, in time to save him 
from being led on too far. She saw herself sur- 
rounded with ease and affluence, and with all her 
force of character she was a gentle, yielding crea- 
ture where her affections were concerned: she 
had never felt the chill of the cold harsh winds of 
adversity — and a few loving words, a slight de- 
monstration of tenderness on his part, (and no 
human being could be more winning when he willed 
it than could be that bold bad-hearted man), 
soon lulled her fears to rest, and her remonstrances 
likewise. Of the storm gathering around them 
she felt no warning, as it drew nigher. 
Then it was that old Mr. Aubrey died ; though 
disapproving openly of her marriage, which if not 
a runaway match had been solemnized privately, 
and against his consent; he had pardoned and re- 
cognised her, and always maintained a friendly 
seeming with his niece; he had never given her 
any reason to believe that he had altered his in- 
tentions in her favor. It was not until he was on 
his death bed that it was revealed, how deep had 
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been his revenge, for her one solitary act of dis- 
obedience to his will. Some said he felt then con- 
trition for what he had done, but if so, it was too 
late to make reparation to the injured one; the 
whole of the immense-possessions so long coveted 
by her husband, and for which alone he had 
married her; for, good and lovely as she was, he 
had never cared for her for herself, it was another 
who all the time reigned with sovereign sway 
in that weak, unprincipled heart — the whole of 
those immense possessions passed away from Mr. 
Clayton's grasp for ever and aye. — With the 
exception of an insignificant legacy oi two hun- 
dred pounds per annum, (and that so tightly tied 
up that ha could not tou^h the capital) left to 
Mrs. Clayton equally with her sister Mrs. Claver- 
ing, as i4 a small token of regard from the testa- 
tor," (so was it expressed in the will), there 
was no mention made of Lilias Aubrey's name. 
. The crash that ensued was, as you may sup- 
pose, an awful one. Mr. Clayton, who had with 
consummate ability contrived until then on the 
strength of the future brilliant prospects of his 
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wife to face all difficulties, was now obliged to fly 
his native land, utter ruin staring him in the 
face, whilst disgrace and opprobrium were heaped 
unsparingly on his devoted head. 

Mrs. Clayton, as I have said before, had a 
vigorous mind and a brave heart; she remained 
behind, doing all she could to mitigate the indig- 
nation of cheated creditors, and to restore some- 
thing like order to his orderless affairs. It 
touched many a stern spirit to see that patient, 
suffering woman bearing all so meekly, so un- 
complainingly, and only seeking to save from 
contumely his loved name; only thinking how to 
serve the man she adored, and for whose sake she 
had lost so much. 

She could bear that well, for she loved him so 
very, very dearly. Without a thought of self, 
quietly she endured it all. She — brought up in 
the lap of indulgence, accustomed to luxury all her 
days, and never taught to think of privation and 
hardship as ever likely to be her own. She could 
bear all that; that was not the crowning point 
of sorrow beneath which she would have to shrink. 
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Well, to hurry on my tale, at length having 
done everything that lay in her power to do — 
having gone over every shame- striking detail 
connected with his irretrievable affairs with a 
man's clearness and insight, and with more than 
a woman's tenderness ; having arranged for the 
sale of his estates, and won over the creditors to 
patience and kindliness of feeling by her straight- 
forward words and honesty of purpose; having 
humbled herself to her brother and his haughty 
wife, who had never forgiven her marriage, 
and impbred their aid ; having done and sub- 
mitted heaven knows only to what indignities, 
from which her brave, true heart often turned 
sick with dread and revolted, but still bore 
on so steadfastly and unflinchingly, until even 
the old family lawyer — a man of unbending 
hardness, and by most deemed stony-hearted — 
was himself almost at times moved to tears, as he 
witnessed the simplicity of purpose, the utter 
self-abnegation with which this noble creature 
devoted herself to the cause of one so thoroughly 
undeserving. It was a novel sight to him to see 
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so mucli moral beauty brought before him; it 
made him think better of human nature for many 
a long day afterwards. At length this sorrow- 
stricken woman was able to join her husband once 
more. And how was she received? 

With gratitude, with love, with all the warmth 
of affection that heart could imagine, or lip could 
frame think you? To atone in some measure for 
all he had brought upon her lot? 

Not so — with harsh words — cutting remarks, 
neglect, coldness J God from the high pure heavens 
above alone knows what that poor forlorn soul 
bore then. It is a painful picture, and I will not 
dwell on it, suffice it to say she lived thus for three 
weary, lingering years — and then she died. — 
Died, inch by inch, day by day, in a slow, crush- 
ing, aching torture ! Died, if ever woman died, 
of a broken heart! With only her last prayer 
granted to her, that she might sleep her last sleep 
in her own loved land. 

For, before her death, some compromise, I 
know not exactly what were its terms, had been 
entered into between Mr. Clayton and his credi- 
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tors, but of this you may be very sure that if 
they emanated from him, it was nothing that 
would resound much to his honor. I suppose 
they considered a portion of their dues was bet- 
ter than none anyway ; he was free to return to 
England once more. And so she rests in the vil- 
lage churchyard, where often her light-hearted 
footsteps strayed when she was a happy child, the 
much considered Miss Aubrey, the reputed heiress 
to all the immense wealth of her family and 
to the large Aubrey estates. A small plot of 
ground is sufficient for her now, and no grand 
monument marks the spot, like those stately tombs 
which point out the resting places of her race. 
The pious care of her son has caused to be placed 
there a plain white marble cross — with a broken 
lily carved on it, — beneath it her name is simply 
chiseled, u Lilias Clayton," the date of her de- 
cease, and her age. 

But England's green trees are waving above 
her grave, and England's soft turf and simple 
flowers are springing there; and whenever the 
sun is shining, its rays fall gently, checkering 
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with light and shadow that lowly spot where re- 
poses all that was mortal of that brave, loving, 
heavily-tried one; blessed indeed are those that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted ! Very calm 
and blessed is she now. Peace to the happy dead ! 

When the bankrupt state of his father's affairs 
first became published to the world at large, 
Aubrey Clayton, the son and heir, had attained 
the age of seventeen; he had lately left school, 
and at the time this terrible crisis came, he was, 
preparatory to going to the university, reading 
with Dr. Norwood ; then only Mr. Norwood, a poor 
curate, obliged to take pupils to add to his own 
slender stipend; but who, being a clever, pains* 
taking man, was in great repute, as a private 
tutor. Now in the palmy days of her prosperity, 
Mrs. Clayton had always been most particularly 
kind to the Norwood's only little girl, who was in- 
deed her namesake and goddaughter. Mrs. Nor- 
wood, who was a very superior woman in many ways 
had also, ever been a great favorite with her: so 
whilst Mrs. Clayton was detained in England 
occupied with her wretched husband's affairs, 
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Mr. Norwood, from the strong regard he felt for 
her, and also as some return for all she had done 
for his child, insisted on retaining her son with 
him, and continuing his education free of expense, 
until some decision could be arrived at which 
might determine his future career. Besides, he 
was proud of the boy's abilities and expected great 
things from them. 

Then it was, whilst under the influence of his 
grief, and the shame, and bitter mortification, 
which the sins of the unprincipled parent, had 
indeed brought down in visitation upon the in- 
nocent son, that the first seeds were sown, of that 
deep love, which afterwards sprang up in their 
hearts, between Aubrey Clayton and Lilias Nor- 
wood ; the young girl strove to comfort him so 
sweetly, and appeared to sympathize so deeply 
and truly in his woe, she insensibly won from him 
a lasting place in his boyish heart ; whilst unre- 
servedly she gave up the whole of hers to him. 

It was the opinion of many, that young Mr. 
Aubrey had been chiefly instrumental in keeping 
up the unforgiving spirit towards his sister in 
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their uncled heart. But as no actual proof ex- 
isted that it had been so, and as moreover he al- 
ways bore the character of being a quiet, selfish 
certainly, but common-place man, most probably 
it was only from the evil-tongue of slander that 
this suggestion emanated, simply because he Lad 
succeeded unexpectedly to the fortune and estates. 
Still he had never shown the slightest symptoms 
of kindness or affection towards her, on the 
contrary many a harsh word and cruel up- 
braiding remark had reached her ears as having 
been uttered from time to time against her by 
him. Though keenly had his past conduct been 
felt, with her son's life interest at stake, this lofty- 
minded woman would remember them no more. 
She could forgive past injuries and slights, if 
they had only been shown to her. And though her 
pride recoiled at first thought from the deed, she 
crushed it down, and went to him, to plead her 
first horn's cause. She was refused admittance, 
but day after day she lingered about his home, 
until at length she gained her object and met him 
face to face. It is said even then he would have re- 
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fused her petition, had not Mrs. Aubrey interfered 
— and with her unbounded influence forced his 
consent to allow a certain sum from out of his 
newly acquired wealth for the education of that 
sister's son, once the heir to all that noble heritage 
which was now unexpectedly his own. So runs 
the tale, perhaps we might be able to tell a 
different version, but of this more anon. Suffice 
it to say the gift was grudgingly bestowed, 
but by this means young Aubrey was enabled to 
continue with Dr. Norwood until such time 
as he went to Cambridge, Soon afterwards Mr. 
Clavering presented to Dr. Norwood the living of 
Haunton, of which he was patron, which happened 
then most opportunely to fall vacant; just as 
the worthy father was sighing for a mark of 
gratitude to be in his power to bestow on the 
good man, in return for the talented manner in 
which, by means of some mysterious royal road 
to learning, unknown to the uninitiated, he had 
contrived to knock sufficient of the requisite lore, 
into the head of his indolent laissez aller son 
Digby, as was required by the powers that be 
VOL. I. Q 
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there, to enable him to take his degree at the uni- 
versity: consequently the said divine gave up 
teaching for evermore and retired to live hence- 
forth in comparative clover fields ! 

When Aubrey Clayton likewise in his turn had 
taken his degree, his uncle refused to do anything 
morefor him. He therefore returned to his parents 
uncertain what his future calling was to be. Six 
months afterwards, his mother died. Her brother 
did not long survive her. And since his death 
the widow had taken not the slightest notice of 
him or he of her, therefore as far as worldly ex- 
pectations were concerned, for the future there 
was little to be looked for, but a blank ! 

The main facts of the above story Ronald de- 
tailed to Mrs. Vere, ending his narration, 

" And his father yet lives, — his health so in- 
firm, poor Clayton can do nothing for himself, 
as he requires his constant attendance ; it is a 
doubly hard case, for he was brought up to be- 
lieve himself wealthy, and the undoubted heir to 
large estates. I feel for him very much, and think 
he has the greater merit for being what he is." 
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" Indeed I think so too ; it is a melancholy 
tale — and a very trying fate — I shall always feel 
the deepest interest in him now. But oh, Ronald ! 
more than ever what a prospect of misery for my 
poor Ethel does this sad history reveal. Do you 
really think you can do nothing at all to check it 
then?" 

** What, — to check feelings that have already 
sprung into existence! No, mother, that far 
surpasses my powers, or those of anyone else I 
fear. We can only trust, that lightly won, the 
love may be lightly lost, — but still my heart mis- 
gives me ; Ethel's love is not likely to be a mere 
dreaminess of fancy, — her whole soul, I dread, 
will be involved, if once her affections become 
entangled; but there is no help for it now that 
ipe can give. I only wonder Lady Charlotte has 
never perceived it, she is generally a watchful 
chaperone enough; only those things begin so 
imperceptibly, and glide on to fulfilment so 
rapidly it is difficult to say when they commence, 
or when one first becomes aware of their exist- 
ence. But it is of no use vexing one's self about 
Q 2 
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what is done, I will do my best to watch over 
her, and prevent further mischief." 

" But could you not warn her? You have 
such influence over her. Show her the folly of 
the whole matter ; her own good sense will do the 
rest." 

" Prevention is better than cure, they say, and 
you seem to think so too, mother," said Ronald, 
attempting to speak lightly, — and thus to con- 
ceal the evident vexation of spirit he was labour- 
ing under, "but in love, the simplest word, 
giving to feelings the reality of a name, will 
often make a certainty of what before was only 
a vague, nameless sentiment of the imagination. 
If they are in love, the more they are thwarted 
the more they will persist; I am sorely puzzled 
how to act, and yet I can hardly help smiling, 
for our prudence and care will be so very exem- 
plary now, no doubt, when too late to be of any 
avail ! And now, mother dear, go to bed, and do 
not look so distressed, it is no business of ours 
unless we can do any good in it, — and, as far as 
I can see, you and I can do just nothing at all. 
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Depend upon me," he continued earnestly, " I 
love Ethel as dearly as if she were my own sister 
— and if anything lies in my power to save her 
sorrow, you need not fear but that I will do my 
very utmost to serve her; otherwise, the less we 
interfere the better, — as I said before, we must 
be guided by circumstances, rely upon it." 

And pleasantly glided on the days at Alton 
Park. Fortune favored Ethel, at least so far as 
in making the present hour, a season of happiness 
and satisfaction to her — though after the fashion 
of its fickle ways to cause her to pay dearly for 
the treacherous peace in the future. 

Succeeding to the beautiful sunshine and the 
glorious weather they had been enjoying, there 
came a sudden change, and several days of 
incessant rain followed upon each other, so that 
the whole party were almost entirely confined to 
the house- All this naturally threw Ethel and 
Aubrey Clayton more and more together. 

They were happy days, and Ethel often looked 
back upon theift in after years, with regret that 
hours of such perfect peace, such a fulfilment of 
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all heart-requirement could never be her own 
again; and marvelled how they could leave 
behind as their only memory such a bitter, aching 
sequel of regret; such a yearning longing for 
their return, but that was all — no rest or com- 
fort in their remembrance. 

In the mornings whilst the three ladies sat at 
work, Aubrey used frequently to read to them. 
The subjects chosen were generally only the last 
new novel, or a volume of favorite poetry. They 
wanted something to beguile the time pleasantly, 
during such dreary weather* 

He read well, and the words found a resting 
place in Ethel's heart; she stored them there and 
lived onthem, ascribing to them often a meaning, 
he perhaps never intended they should convey ; 
though no wonder, read in tones such as those in 
which he read them to her, they should have 
succeeded in fascinating one, far too inex- 
perienced to perceive that she was giving away 
her precious gift of love unsought, unasked. 

Lady Charlotte St. Clair rather patronised 
these readings, for although the geraniums had 
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somewhat shaken the great favor Mr. Clayton 
had previously attained in her opinion, still, he 
had not quite fallen from his former high estate, 
and on the whole, she was yet tolerably gracious 
to him. With regard to her fears on Ethel's 
account, no great mischief could be done, she 
argued, when she herself was present, and so 
long as such dangerous things as t$te-a-tetes in 
the conservatory and long rambling walks 
together were prevented, she thought all must go 
on well. That a volume, to which they all 
listened in common could have a deeper meaning 
to any one than it possessed to herself, never 
entered into her philosophy — looks and tones to 
her were all alike; moreover, she happened just 
then to be busily engaged on a most elaborate 
piece of work ; it was neither more nor less than 
Landseer's " Bolton Abbey, in the olden time," 
which, made into a tentstitch pattern, she was 
ruthlessly murdering on canvass. It was an 
arduous undertaking truly ; and she could not 
manage some parts of it exactly to her liking; 
the old abbot's face especially, was so very 
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troublesome, it did require such extreme nicety 
of shading! The flesh colored wools that had 
been sent her for that purpose were so very bad; 
44 when put together, the shades all formed a 
combination either too bright, or too subdued, 
the happy medium requisite to make a proper 
complexion for the portly dignitary was really 
almost impossible to attain," she said, and so she 
did not often look up from her employment, and 
consequently the drooping head, the rising color, 
the half-shy, half-trusting look, now timidly 
raised, now shrinking blushingly beneath the 
reader's glance, as it now and then turned on her 
for a moment in the strength of the half-confi- 
dence that was established between them for 
response, when any striking passage or known 
mutual subject of interest was met with in the 
volume, were quite unheeded by the industrious 
worker. 

If Adela noticed anything she too discreetly 
said nothing at all about it, thinking possibly 
with the rest it was but a transient fancy ; besides 
she was highly amused to see the 44 steady 
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Ethel " "flirting" at last, as she was good enough 
to call it, so that she could lecture her no more in 
future for doing so, and she kept her knowledge 
in reserve, in order to be able to retaliate the 
next time Miss St. Clair should attempt to give 
her any sage advice. And Frank lounged in 
and out of the room the whole morning, and 
grumbled at the weather, and expressed himself 
as bored to death with the reading; so he said 
nothing and indeed he was the last person to 
imagine anybody to be in love with his sister. 
Brothers never do. 

Then in the afternoon they generally adjourned 
to the billiard-room, 44 for exercise " they said, 
when Mr. St. Clair usually joined them, so of 
course no mischief could go on then. 

And Ronald came when he could to Alton, but 
whilst the weather continued so wet, compara- 
tively speaking, he was but little there. When 
he was present, however, he did his utmost to 
come between Aubrey and his cousin, urged on 
by his mother each time as he was to do so; 
but his heart was not in his task, and he might 

a 5 
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have spared himself the trouble, for what little 
he did, effected much more harm than good. 
Like -the great Lydian king of old, the Adrastus 
of our own choosing,- the very one on whom we 
fix our choice as he on whom we can rely the 
most to save our treasured Atys from a fore- 
warned, dreaded danger, but too often proves the 
true, especial means to hasten on the realization 
of our fears; the precautionary measures we 
adopt unintentionally fulfilling the complete 
calamity our watchful aim was to avert, as if to 
mock at man's futile endeavouring to preserve by 
the strength of his own will those he loves from 
harm and danger ! So was it now. 

Ethel, with the consciousness of her newly- 
awakened feelings, had grown timid and watchful ; 
her great endeavour at this time was to preserve 
her secret, and to guard it from others with fear 
and trembling. Something whispered to her that 
Konald had a slight inkling of what was passing 
in her heart. The few words he had addressed 
to her and Mr. Clayton the night when they were 
all playing at vingt-et-un, had aroused her sus- 
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picions, consequently before him she was only 
doubly cautious, and when he was there felt rest- 
less and uneasy lest he should become sensible 
of the truth and disapprove. Then by some means 
or other it so happened that in the presence of 
Mr. Vere both she and Aubrey seemed tacitly to 
avoid each other, until Ronald began to think in 
right down earnest it had all been a mistake of 
his mother's imagination from beginning to end. 

And Aubrey now gave himself up entirely to 
the fascination which daily Ethel began to wield 
over him more and more ; he left the future to 
take care of itself; he allowed all better judg- 
ment to slumber; day after day went by, and 
still no letter was received from Lilias. He 
was right then, at the first opposition she had 
abandoned him quietly, calmly, — when ordered to 
do so, she had obeyed without a struggle. Many 
a heart is caught on the rebound, and when such 
is the case, for the time being, at all events, the 
reaction is often the producer of an apparently 
more powerful enthraldom — a more violent pas- 
sion for the new object, than was the deeper, but 
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less surface display for the old. I do not say 
Aubrey Clayton's feelings were now caught at all. 
What he felt for Ethel hardly amounted to lave 
as yet, but momentarily it was approaching 
nearer and nearer to a dangerous tenderness of 
heart regarding her. 

He was just of an age when sentimentality pre- 
dominates in a character, if there be any leaning 
that way in its nature. He was, moreover, a 
man who possessed great powers of fascination 
with women; he was no heartless flirt, but he 
was agreeable and taking in manner, and where 
he liked he liked very much, almost extrava- 
gantly for liking, if it was not love; and he en- 
deavoured to the utmost of his power to be 

equally regarded in return. He strove then 

the rather, I should say — in such a case to 
awaken a similar interest; and the very act of 
paying another the compliment of letting them 
see you do care for their good opinion, and that 
to obtain it is an object with you, is in itself a 
taking thing. Then he was empresse in his 
manners, yet peculiarly courteous withal, but 
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they carried everything before them neverthe- 
less, with an insidious force peculiarly their own. 
He did not win to throw away, as an unprized 
thing, he never deserted for a new face the 
regard he had made his own ; as long as the one 
he had liked thus was present she alone was the 
all-in-all. Nor, indeed, in their absence did he 
ever forget the last friend, or the first, which 
he had made. His friendship for each and 
everyone was singularly unvarying; let what 
number of years pass by without meeting, he 
would take the feeling for them up again, at the 
very exact place where it had been left off, 
should chance throw them together once more, 
without the slightest embarrassment, and as if 
no lapse of time had come between. 

But by some means or other, he never got 
beyond friendship himself, reste a savoir^ what 
were the real nature of the feelings he too often 
excited in the breasts of those he took such 
pains to please. Yet was he thoroughly una- 
ware he inflicted such pain, he was vain but not 
conceited, and he chose to fancy that they under- 
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stood him all the time ; that there was nothing 
but mere attraction and fellow feeling on both 
sides promoting it all — a very wide extension in 
the region of sentiment was comprised in the 
generality of that little word it — from which 
only friendly sympathy was to result ! A con- 
fused course of reasoning, in whose mazes he 
contrived to lose himself completely, but into the 
hazy abstruseness of which it was somewhat 
difficult to induct others equally. 

In the case we are more particularly consider- 
ing if I cannot defend, I cannot exactly blame 
him so much ; Ethel had given him a love, which 
had from mere unguardedness been allowed to 
spring up into being. He was unhappy, and to 
find rest, he gave her the ghost of a heart in re- 
turn. He gave her all he had to give as soon as 
he devined how it really was with her; it was 
not his fault that he could not give her more ! 

In the way he had involuntarily won that love 
I do not profess that from censure he was equally 
free; it was the sad picture of a clever, kind- 
hearted, sensible, and on most points, more than 
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ordinarily right-thinking young man, doing his 
best to break the heart of a trusting woman; 
simply from need of a fixed principle in not being 
able to resist the excitement of establishing his 
power over another's mind, and for want of self- 
examination to search into his own spirit, and 
view the plain unvarnished end, whither his con- 
duct was rapidly tending. 

The sad picture, but not, alas, the uncommon 
one! 

Before his love for Lilias Norwood had been 
his shield — for although he had known the utter 
madness of the hope that she ever could be his, 
still her love had been the one bright beam gilding 
his gloomy career. But that was at an end for 
ever, it had been a bitter blow to him— but 
he must crush it down now, root it up, she was 
lost to him indeed for evermore. And he fancied 
at last he had succeeded in conquering his pas- 
sion, when he had but stifled it, smothered it 
with ashes, beneath which the fire yet smouldered 
red and hot, to spring up into fierce life once 
again at another hour ! 
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Truth compels me also to say, that he had 
never before gone quite so far with anyone, nor 
evinced such strange inconsistency of purpose, as 
he had done with Ethel, neither had he perhaps 
awakened so deep an interest in return with any 
other than with her ; he never meant it to last, 
or considered it in the light of trifling with her 
affections at all! But unfortunately he never 
stopped to ask whether she looked upon it in the 
same cool, reasonable way. 

It would have been odd too, if Ethel had not 
possessed unusual attraction for him, for she was 
exactly the realization of what had ever been his 
one idea of perfection in a woman; a being 
whom in fancy he had often depicted in other 
days to Lilias, and made her wonder how it was 
he had ever chosen her, when she herself was so 
different from his imaged type. But how seldom 
it is that a man does marry the beau-ideal of his 
dreams, generally her very reverse ! 

And so they were, when another week having 
elapsed from the events detailed in the previous 
chapter, he received from his father a somewhat 
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peremptory recall. He had been already absent 
from the invalid longer than he often allowed 
himself to be, — and the old man was now becom- 
ing very anxious to have his son with him again 
— and expressed himself impatiently on the sub- 
ject. Aubrey therefore dutifully announced im- 
mediately that he must leave Alton without de- 
lay — but the party for Buccrass Abbey was fixed 
" for the very next Thursday that ever would be/' 
to use Frank St. Clair's own words; and they 
all agreed 44 he must stay for that." Therefore 
it was finally settled that he should remain until 
the end of the week, — and, as I remarked before 
— so they were,— and how was it all to end ? 
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CHAPTER X. 



I love to linger on the record of these days ; alas ! 
they are fleeting fast away even whilst I write 
of them, those days of bright, happy youth, when 
life was fair and the bosom was light, ere grief 
and care had marred enjoyment, and the heart 
which once vibrated at the slightest touch be- 
came sad and silent. 

Bear with me then a little longer ; soon I shall 
cease to trouble you with all these characteristics 
and mere details of feelings; soon the battle of 
life will be fought on a broader plain, and the 
years draw nigh when they shall say " I have no 
pleasure in them." They were indeed halcyon 
hours which formed this pleasant time. 
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Poor Ethel! poor Aubrey! Now that they 
were about to part fate seemed most wilfully bent 
on throwing them more and more together. 
Every moment to her, feeling as she did on how 
slight a tenure hung her happiness, how near the 
time was approaching when he must leave her, 
only becoming doubly precious, and fatal to her 
peace of mind. Mr. Clayton would scarcely own 
even to hifliself how he dreaded leaving the St. 
Clairs, and it was not the thoughts of departure 
alone which weighed upon his mind, though he 
was leaving behind him a happy home, kind 
friends, and more than all the prized intercourse 
with a nature so congenial to his own as was that 
of Ethel St. Clair, to return to a joyless daily 
life where his sole occupation was to minister to 
the wants and amuse (as best he may) a queru- 
lous, never-satisfied, and most unamiable invalid. 
A thankless task, which after cheerfully devoting 
to it present ease and future prospects, was only 
repaid with sneers and hard, trying words to bear. 
But now a strange, unexplainable state of feelings 
was springing up in his heart, and he could no 
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longer deny it was the quitting Ethel which 
really pained him. He was too candid by nature 
not to own so much at all events. At first he 
had thought it was Alton and its happy days to 
which he clung, and perhaps it would have been 
better the delusion should have remained that it 
was so. 

I believe myself it is quite possible for 
people, for a time, by a curious 'process of 
self deceit, to persuade themselves they are 
in love with one person when their heart is 
given away for ever to another. Then Ethel 
was not just then looking at all well; she was 
out of spirits and depressed, and her pale 
face haunted him, when not with her he was 
sad; when in her presence he was in unrest, and 
he began to value the heart which seemed sent in 
compensation to heal and console his wounded 
affections. He was tired out with the struggle, 
and yielded himself up a willing victim to the 
force of circumstances unresistingly. 

And in the morning, and in the evening, and 
at noonday they both went forth and did their 
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best to sow thickly in the ground of their hearts 
these whirlwind seeds, with but little heed to the 
harvest of storm which when the fruit came to 
perfection they must reap, and which alone, situ- 
ated as they were, could be their allotted portion. 
And the few hours left to them were gliding 
rapidly on. 

It was a glorious morning which dawned on 
the day determined npon for the long talked of pic- 
nic to be held. The sun shone as brightly as if 
care and sorrow were banished from the universe; 
the air was balmy and pleasant, vith just that 
invigorating under current of freshness, which 
the enchanting month of September alone 
possesses. Light fleecy clouds were in the sky 
softening the brilliant daylight. The rich brown 
and golden tints had already somewhat deepened 
in the woods — 

"Autumn laying here and there 
A fiery finger on the leaves 

but enhanced the charms of the scenery; and 
after the rain the pastoral beauty around 
appeared only all the fairer, for its late season 
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of storm and shower — unlike distrusting proud 
humanity, patient, hopeiul nature, ever look- 
ing forwards to a brighter future even amidst 
shadow, content to be led on step by step, now 
but laughed the gladlier in the returning sun- 
shine, for the tears, which the chill, dark clouds 
had let fall over her. 

The gods were propitious for once — it was the 
day of days for a party of pleasure; it would 
have been a downright sin, to have worn an over- 
oast brow, on such a morning. Even Ethel and 
Aubrey appeared to have dismissed the feeling 
that the parting hour was near, and to possess 
the elasticity of spirit they had worn of yore, 
and which, latterly, had somewhat failed them. 

The St. Clairs were the first to arrive at the 
spot appointed for the general rendezvous — but 
the remainder of the invited party soon began to 
assemble, and they mustered a goodly crowd 
some five-and-twenty to thirty in number when 
all were met. I will not fill these pages with the 
aocount of the many guests ; they have no part to 
play in common with the actors in these scenes, 
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and if you care to know their histories further, 
are not the rest of their acts and all that they 
did, written in the chronicles of the men and 
women you daily meet with? Neither will I pause 
to say much on the subject of the actual pic-nic, 
it resembled in all its details those of other pic- 
nics, which have gone before it. There was the 
usual great debate where the dinner should be 
laid, and much time lost in choosing an appro- 
priate spot. And how some superintended the 
unpacking of hampers and provision baskets, and 
some undertook to direct the spreading of the 
feast, thereby complicating the arrangements, 
and driving orderly servants to despair with 
their eccentric innovations of all established 
formulas, in the due placing of eatables and 
drinkables. How some prepared their sketch- 
books, and looked out picturesque bits of the 
ruins on which to commence operations presently, 
whilst others roamed idly about, or scrambled 
over walls, and all longed for dinner to be ready, 
for nothing could be done until that important 
object was obtained, and the ruins were not 
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thoroughly to be examined until it was over. 
How -with some all went de travers, and with 
others everything smooth as a marriage bell. 
How the elders voted the thing a bore, and 
morning amusements very tiresome; and the 
younger portion thought them delightful; all this 
you can fancy, as well as I could tell it to you. 

Of the ruins^ themselves, there was but little 
remaining in any sort of preservation, save the 
fragment of an old gateway, mouldering walls, 
and shattered arches, with here and there a 
few broken columns, or a solitary massive but- 
tress; but though imperfect, the devastating 
hand of Time had left sufficient of the ancient 
fabric spared, to show, that once had stood there 
a stately pile of monastic building, extending 
over a large space of ground. The refectory 
and chapel, however, were in tolerable preserva- 
tion, the latter especially, though unroofed, was 
still entire, and formed the chief attraction of 
the place, it being very remarkable for the extreme 
beauty of its oriel window, and for a curious 
old altar tomb of the Founder of the Abbey, 
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beneath which reposed, yet unmolested, the re- 
mains of the ancient warrior, his stone-sculp- 
tured, recumbent effigy shaped on it, lying cold 
and grim, for the eye of the living to rest upon. 
But of this chapel we shall have more to say 
hereafter. 

It was a very fair spot on which the venera- 
ble ruin itself stood, and most picturesque it 
looked that day, partly covered with heavy 
masses of dark ivy. The sunlight quivering over 
it, chequering it fantastically with light and 
shadow. 

The Abbey was situated in an open space on 
slightly elevated ground, surrounded on three sides 
by noble woods ; now doubly rich to look on, in all 
the variegated glories of the first tints of autumn. 
A limpid river flowed, gurgling soothingly at its 
base, the turf sloping down to the edge of emerald 
verdure yet, although it was September. On 
this side alone the solitude and retirement of the 
scene was broken by a glimpse of human habita- 
tion; just at the bend of the river, there stood a 
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pretty qottage, to which was attached a water- 
mill, the sound of the turning wheel breaking 
pleasantly the stillness of the air. Trees- here 
again came in, growing down to the Very river's 
brink, amongst which the coral berries of the 
Mountain- Ash showed bright and conspicuous. 
On the other side of the stream, which there 
rapid and wide, was, almost immediately oppo- 
site the Abbey, crossed by a high-arched 
wooden bridge, tall limestone rocks rose — 
shutting out any further prospect beyond 
— their precipitous sides adorned with u wild 
flower tracery," with wreaths of ivy, the wild 
rose and the bramble now loaded with variegated 
colored fruit red and purple of every shade, hips 
and blackberries; all lending to the charms of 
contrasted coloring — and insensibly adding to 
the beauteous effect the whole valley presented — 
whilst beyond the woods, extended a luxuriant 
country with a grand background of hills — of 
which here and there you might catch a glimpse 
through the dense forest of trees around. Sce- 
nery indeed of much the same nature as I have 
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already attempted to describe as being the cha- 
racteristics of the view from the top of Harleston. 

But I must not stay my pen to sentimentalize 
on landscape painting, whilst the preparations 
for the pic-nic dinner are proceeding, and should 
rather be the inspiring theme whereon it should 
expatiate. 

Ethel was very busy helping to arrange the 
feast, the more employment she had to occupy 
her, the better she seemed pleased that day. 

" What a wonderfully well organized entertain- 
ment is this said pic-nic of yours, Miss St. Clair," 
remarked Aubrey, who was as usual hovering 
near her, as he surveyed the festal board now 
nearly prepared — "generally on such occasions, 
to travestie the original lines. 

' Tcngue nods to tongue ; each chicken has its brother.' 

But I see nothing of that sort of confusion here." 

" We are old campaigners, Mr. Clayton," said 
Ronald Vere, who was standing by, — "and conse- 
quently manage such matters better; we always 
draw lots, for what we shall respectively bring." 

B 2 
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Ethel was placing the contents of a basket ot 
fruit in a dish. Her cheeks were flushed crim- 
son, it might be, certainly, from stooping, it was 
very warm, — but there was a most unmis take- 
able expression of impatience which flitted over 
her face at hearing Ronald's voice* He had been 
interposing she hardly knew how between her and 
Aubrey ever since they had arrived at Buccrass ; 
and though there was no actual word or deed she 
could lay hold of to resent, she felt it was so, and 
was quite inclined to consider the interference as 
an injury not only uncalled for, but impertinent ! 
and he so seldom put himself forward anywhere, 
that this unwonted conduct made her suspicious 
and uncomfortable, — she did not speak, but con- 
tinued obstinately engrossed in her employment. 

"What a good plan;" replied Aubrey, care- 
lessly, — hardly looking at the speaker, then, turn- 
ing pointedly to Ethel, " pray tell me all about 
it, Miss St. Clair," he said. 

4 4 We have a great many pic-nics in the course 
of the summer you must know," she an- 
swered, still occupied with her fruit, " and at one 
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time we found it just as you say, everyone 
brought the same things, and everyone forgot 
necessary matters,— such as salt, mustard, and 
bread, and so forth, — therefore at last we agreed 
to write down on slips of paper, all that was re- 
quired, and then the organiser of the pic-nic 
draws for everyone of the party, and sends them 
word what has fallen to their share to bring, — 
which equalizes it, and makes it better in every 
way. One time you may have to contribute the 
piece de resistance, another only bread — some- 
times the champagne, sometimes water, or only 
salt, — it is much the best plan depend upon it, 
and then no one grumbles, for we have no omis- 
sions of important portions of the feast, so apt to 
be forgotten at picnics, — which, as the love of 
roughing it, with most of the members, is purely 
imaginary, and in their hearts they expect it all 
to be very nice and polished, conventional as if 
in their own homes, and only make-believe liberty 
and freedom, in the sole fact of dining under the 
greenwood tree, — failing in this, it makes the 
elders of the party cross,— whilst due arrange- 
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ment and perfect order being observed, all goes 
smoothe with them, which is the essential point 
at such times to promote the harmony and suc- 
cess of the day." 

u Just so," said Aubrey, slowly, — " insure that 
— and the rest will follow; but those children of 
a larger growth require a good deal of care on 
these occasions, and indeed on all others besides 
I might also add!" 

Ethel gave a quick bright glances upwards 
— and just met his eye — he was looking smilingly 
on her. 

" I suppose you mean to dance on the green 
this evening as usual, Miss St. Clair? we are all 
anxious to know," said a young Iady> hurrying 
up to Ethel just at this moment. 

Why, I cannot say, but Ethel had colored 
anew a deeper crimson than before. 

" Some one else must finish arranging these 
cherries, I am tired of it " — she said, starting up 
— " it is too hot to work " — Aubrey smiled again 
— but its expression was not exactly the same — 
he took the basket from her hand, and resumed 
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her abandoned work, without further look or 
word. 

"Thanks many. — Dance? — Oh I suppose so; 
the old fiddler who lives in yonder cottage by the 
banks of the river, would be broken-hearted if 
we did not dance." 

" I am glad of that ™ — returned the other — 
" I must tell you, Mr. Clayton," she said addres- 
sing herself to Aubrey — "there are so many 
parties made to Buccrass Abbey, that the old 
man in question who was formerly guide to 
the ruins finding everyone began to know the 
tale almost as well as himself — c Othello's occu- 
pation gone 7 in fact, speculated in a fiddle and 
his son in a flute — and all who come here are ex- 
pected to dance to such inspiring strains." 

" Do you really mean to say you dance here? 
What a mockery among all these mouldering walls 
and decayed grandeur ! — I really cannot, Miss 
Temple, I regret to say countenance such a rash 
proceeding," exclaimed Aubrey with pretended 
seriousness — "why you would have the 'dead 
corpse in complete steel revisit you' of that 
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redoubted Knight, Sir Hubert de Dinan, now 
yonder 4 quietly in-urned ! ' whose harrowing 
legend Miss St. Clair has been kindly relating 
to me — inviting you to tread a stately measure 
with him first, and then beckoning you to follow 
on to the silent tomb ! it would be a dangerous 
experiment, believe me !" 

u How artistically you are arranging that fruit, 
Clayton," interrupted Frank coming up to the 
group, and as he stopped near him, surveying his 
friend's occupation with quizzical appreciation. 

" Am I not? I am quite proud of my own work, 
and think when all trades fail, of trying in con- 
sequence for the situation of fruit arranger in 
ordinary to the Queen, it would be a nice, light 
employment-" 

"What will you think of next, I wonder! — 
But before you apply for the place, I should 
strongly recommend you, to endeavour to be a 
little quicker about it, otherwise it would take 
you a week at least to set one large dessert, my 
dear fellow." 

" And so we are to dance to the thrilling 
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sounds of a fiddle and a flute are we," Mr. Clay- 
ton went on, continuing to put all sorts of finish- 
ing touches to his dishes, and without paying the 
slightest attention to Frank's remark; 44 what a 
prospect! worse than the music even of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's band, I should say, which I always 
think must have been discord itself personified ! — 
Such an idea too, country dances and jigs to be 
even thought of in a place like this ; for I presume 
the fiddle and flute aspire to nothing higher." 

" How insulting ! you must judge for yourself 
presently, when I hope your opinion of us will 
be raised. But your praiseworthy scruples about 
the suitability of the amusement for such a place 
may be allayed at once ; I am not ambitions to 
see old Sir Hubert on the earth. I prefer I con- 
fess the valse to a pavant, and a more modern 
partner to the gallant crusader. Let him rest in 
peace," said Miss Temple, laughing. " Burger's 
Leonore, gives me an uncomfortable sensation 
with regard to so spectral a fate. Perhaps how- 
ever with such magnificent ideas, you would feel 
equal repugnance to condescend and join us like- 

R 5 
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wise when I tell yon, that smooth piece of turf 
down yonder constitutes our only ballroom — 
sufficiently removed from the Abbey you must 
admit not to run the risk of shocking the ghosts I" 

44 Will you say a good word for me, Miss St. 
Clair? or like many another shy man I shall run 
the risk of being pronounced proud and magnifi- 
cent — when only oppressed with an overwhelming 
deficiency of self-confidence." 

Ronald had remained quite silent during all 
this conversation; it was no use his trying to 
break through it, talk to each other alone they 
would, let him do what he might. His mother 
had not come to the picnic after all — but her 
last words to him were to impress upon his mind, 
44 If he could only keep Ethel from danger that 
day all might yet be right;" and she entreated 
him to do what he could. 

In reply, Ronald had, for once in his life, 
most undutifully shrugged his shoulders, with a 
look of despairing helplessness. 

44 1 shall be very happy to lead a forlorn hope, 
mother, as an act of obedience, if you require it 
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of me; but it will be utterly useless I know, if 
the young people are determined otherwise, and 
I shall only be voted a bore and a meddler for 
my pains : still if it will give you any satisfac- 
tion I will try my best, and make any little 
effort I can to avert the danger, — but remember, 
sorely against my will, I interfere, and solely to 
please you." 

So urged on by the remembrance of his pro- 
mise, Ronald grew desperate at last, — and watch- 
ing an opportunity when Mr. Clayton had moved 
on a little from her side, and as Lady Charlotte 
was speaking to him, when he knew he could 
neither offer any opposition, nor even try to ac- 
company them, Mr. Vere invited his cousin point 
blank, to go with him, " that he might show 
her," he said, " some curious archaeological dis- 
coveries that had lately been made in the ruins;" 
and after a hopeless look at Aubrey to save her from 
the infliction, which he never saw, and many fri- 
volous excuses which Ronald over-ruled, he con- 
trived to carry her off, — which noble effort was 
crowned with the satisfactory result of having a 
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very impatient, and unwilling listener, and the 
being voted as he expected, an officious busybody, 
and an interfering pedant by Mr. Clayton, when 
the latter found out what he had done, — of both 
which circumstances Ronald was fully aware! 
But by pretending unconsciousness of either fact, 
he managed so well, that in spite of herself, 
Ethel's good temper at last returned, and she 
even expressed a dawn of interest in the objects 
of their research, — whereupon, he was able to 
follow up his advantage, and succeeded in delay- 
ing her so that they did not rejoin the rest of 
the party until after they had begun dinner ; and 
consequently she was obliged to take her place 
where she could get one, which her skilful tor- 
mentor took good care should be far away from 
Mr. Clayton; poor Ethel receiving for sole re- 
compense of all this mortification, a most un- 
merited look of reproach from Aubrey, as she 
passed him — which did not tend to make matters 
any pleasanter or brighter, to her now excessively 
annoyed and irritated spirit. 

Alas! when we have set our hearts on any 
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particular thing, and we have quite made up our 
minds, that it will certainly prove very delightful 
and congenial to us, we are very apt to ex- * 
haust our pleasure before it arrives in its antici- 
pation; and when it does come, its end is gene- 
rally disappointment. Having built to our especial 
fancy some very captivating chdteau en Espagne 
wherein to spend our day exactly as it seemeth 
to ourselves, that it would be good for us, we 
are not a little mortified to find the " house of 
clouds " on which we lavished so much labor and 
ease, should prove but a baseless, airy fabric — in 
which we cannot even pass one tiny hour comfor- 
tably, let alone follow to our heart's content our 
own devices! — "No man can tether time or tide" 
— and it does not do to forestall enjoyment. It 
is generally those pleasures which surprise us, 
that are the only ones we can grasp, or which can 
really satisfy requirement. And it so happened, 
that Ethel and Aubrey on this particular day in 
question, which they had not only intended to be, 
but had agreed should be, so very charming, had 
seen less of each other, and had been more sepa- 
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rated than they had been before, since Mr. Clay- 
ton had first come to Alton ! Ronald felt very 
proud of his handiwork — and began to look upon 
himself in the light of a most skilful general.— 
Well, perhaps he was — but the day was not over 
yet, the victory was by no means won. So far, 
all was good. But all's well that ends well, 
remember Mr. Vere! 
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CHAPTER XL 



" Then you wish me to understand from all this, 
I presume, that you not only give your consent, 
and refer me to your daughter, but that also it 
is your advice that I should lose no time in speak- 
ing to Miss Norwood herself on the subject V 9 

" Undoubtedly such is my opinion, I cannot see 
any possible advantage that could accrue by the 
further postponement of a declaration of your 
sentiments to Lilias. You have known each 
other long enough to be well acquainted with 
your respective characters, and I think I may 
venture to observe, I feel almost as if I might 
quite positively say, that when my daughter is 
informed how completely your pretensions to her 
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hand have my concurrence, you will find little 
difficulty in meeting with a favorable reception 
from herself. She is a good child, she always 
has been a most dutiful and obedient child to her 
mother and myself, and a good child will not fail 
to make a good wife, you know, Digby. I only hope 
she will prove as great a blessing to you, as she 
has been to her father's house — and no one can 
tell the treasure she has been to me." And at 
this point, the worthy rector drew forth his 
pocket-handkerchief, and threatened to be some- 
what lachrymosely inclined. 

"'Many daughters have done virtuously, but 
thou excellest them all/ a clear case of Solomon 
redivivus ! " indolently muttered the young man, 
he so addressed. "You consider then that sup- 
ported with the paternal authority I need have 
no fear — the victory with such an ally must be 
looked upon as quite secure?" he, however, only- 
remarked aloud, in his ordinary voice, but with 
an unpleasing expression of sarcasm playing round 
his lips as he spoke. 

" I should imagine that my sanction could not 
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fail to have a certain weight in her decision, be- 
sides your proposals are so liberal, your family so 
unexceptionable — yourself so worthy of regard." 

" My fortune so good, and my position so far 
above what you could hope to expect for her, in 
this out of the way place you would say," — again 
impetuously was muttered by the young man, 
breaking through the long wordy harangue. 

" I beg your pardon — did you speak to me? ,f 
asked Dr. Norwood blandly — who was very deaf 
— especially with the left ear, fortunately the 
side next to Sir Digby Clavering. 

"No — at least nothing of any consequence — I 
merely wished to say, spare me my own eulogiums ; 
my spirit is peculiar in its humility, and your 
flattering remarks, so lavishly bestowed, over- 
power me — we will, if you please, imagine all my 
deserts — (excuse the interruption,) and speak 
only of Miss Norwood. I think you were re- 
marking that my numerous merits, and your 
approbation, were quite irresistible; and there- 
fore I need not hesitate to lay these claims upon 
her regard at the young lady's feet? " 
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•The good doctor looked a little bewildered at 
all this rattle, but having refreshed himself 
with a pinch of snuff, he gathered courage to 
proceed. 

" Ah — just so, just so ! — You are too rapid 
for me, my dear Sir Digby, I cannot keep pace 
with the copia verborum of the present age. 
When I was young the good old Augustan maxim, 
4 festine lentej in all things, used to be upheld as 
best to me: well — it served my time — but that 
school has quite gone by now — it does not suit 
the railway speed of ideas now a day. But as 
you observe, that undoubtedly was the aim I was 
endeavouring more slowly to arrive at. I cannot 
see what hinders you from seeking an interview 
with my dear child — go to her at once — on the 
strength of the proverb, 4 faint heart never won 
fair lady/ you should dismiss all fears. In an 
union with you, there is so much to recommend 
so completely all that is necessary to secure 
rational happiness — no lady I am sure whom you 
might so honor, could refuse you her hand." 

"Perhaps not — but unfortunately in the present 
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instance I require a little more, and want her 
heart likewise." 

" Of course, of course, I meant by her hand, 
her heart; in the present instance that I consi- 
dered would naturally be taken for granted." 
• " Only the other is the more business like 
manner of expressing it? — True — there is some 
reason in that I grant you to uphold it. Well, 
as I said before in the present instance then, I 
want her heart — I have loved your daughter, Sir," 
he said gravely, completely altering from the 
light, easy tone in which he had previously spo- 
ken, " for many years, and loved her sincerely — 
but it has never seemed to me that the attach- 
ment was in the slightest degree reciprocated by 
her. Had not circumstances imperatively called 
me away from her now, and that most probably 
they will detain me away for long, I should not have 
broached the subject to you to-day, and I spoke 
to you instead of to Miss Norwood, simply became 
I felt so uncertain of what might be the amount 
of her regard for me — otherwise it is not much 
after my mind to strive to win with liberal settle- 
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ments, and a fafher's authority, (the former bye 
the bye an object which, with no women of true de- 
licacy would carry the slightest weight with it;) 
the one, whom of all others I should most wish to 
please, who I feel would alone make my true 
happiness, and would have that influence for gootf 
over me, because I love her, to make me other 
than I am ! For notwithstanding your favorable 
opinion expressed of me now, you are surely the 
last person, Sir, whom it would be necessary to 
inform of my many faults, of which your own 
past experience must have made you fully ac- 
quainted. But I love your daughter, and there- 
fore you need not fear to intrust her happiness to 
my keeping — nay more, I am proud to love her, 
and I cannot say what bad effect it might have 
on my future life were she to reject me now. 
Therefore I spoke to you, that you might tell me 
truly how far you, or rather her mother considered 
her affections were disengaged elsewhere, and 
how she felt towards me, otherwise I would far 
rather by an open avowal of my sincere attachment 
have won her consent first to be my own, ere-I 
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solicited yours. You think me raphsodical now 
doubtless, I^can read it on your face you do, — so 
I will say no more, and merely add, it seems to 
me that the whole result of this interview between 
you and me but tends to prove that of the nature of 
her sentiments towards me, you are evidently 
entirely ignorant; and therefore I scruple not to 
say again, I fear to speak, because as yet, we are 
very good friends, and in time possibly the friend- 
ship might become love ; whilst if I now expressed 
my feelings to her, and met with a rebuff, the 
consequences might be fatal to my cause for ever- 
more, for the act could never be retrieved : I 
trust you understand my meaning, and admit 
the advisability of the delay." 

They were pacing as they thus discoursed up 
and down the shrubbery walk in the Eectory 
grounds of Haunton. Dr. Norwood proceeded 
nearly the whole length of the little path in si- 
lence, before he said another word, and moreover 
required three extra pinches of snuff to perform 
the double purpose of a panacea, and an en- 
lightener of his ideas, before he could frame a 
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suitable reply: meantime the young man con- 
tinued to swing his stick about somewhat ve- 
hemently, beating the bushes as he passed and 
altogether seeming more restless in his movements 
than before. 

"Well, Sir?" he said at last. 

44 1 was considering the point, Digby, and I 
confess I cannot see why you should allow your- 
self to be influenced by such unnecessary scruples ? 
I really have no reason to believe my daughter's 
affections are otherwise engaged, end I should 
imagine your attentions had been sufficiently 
marked for Lilias to be aware of their final ten- 
dency. She is, as you well know, never a very 
demonstrative young lady as to her real feelings, 
but to the best of my knowledge, she has never 
given you any discouragement, therefore, I pre- 
sume you may look forward as hopefully to the 1 
result of your suitor as it is in the power of 
any undeclared wooer to do ! Indeed, I think 
you would be acting very wrongly if you quitted 
England, without an open avowal of your pre- 
ference for her; and I will frankly tell you at 
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once that should you be induced so to decide, 
since you have done me the honor of mentioning 
the subject to me, I should consider myself bound 
to inform her of the purport of our present con- 
versation, and leave her to draw her own conclu- 
sions from it, — rather than permit her to remain 
uncertain and anxious for the fate of the future, 
and in doubt as to your sentiments towards her." 

"'And on that hint he spake:' the idea is 
certainly very soothing to my lovelorn feelings as 
you may suppose; and that Lilias Norwood will 
wear the willow and be 4 sicklied over with a pale 
cast of doubt ' during my absence, and all for 
love of me! is highly gratifying, I may say, — I 
only wish I could think so with any degree of 
certainty, I would not mock then, — but be a hap- 
pier and a better man," he half soliloquised again. 
" But allow me to trespass upon your attention 
for a moment more," he said, addressing himself 
more directly to Dr. Norwood, " I have only one 
further remark to make, and for that I have 
waited, hoping that it might have ematiated from 
you. You tell me your daughters affections, un- 
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less given to me, are her own. Now, with regard 
to a little entanglement of which I have lately 
heard, — a trifling thing of course I must be led to 
believe, from all you have lately said to roe, — 
otherwise I should have termed it an attachment) 
but still, 4 entanglement/ with my cousin, Aubrey 
Clayton. This knowledge of mine may perhaps 
throw a stronger light on my hesitation to ad- 
dress Miss Norwood, than any other I have 
named. The wicked world is good enough to 
couple her name with his, and to say besides, 
that if it were not for your boasted safeguard, 
parental authority, he is the man Miss Norwood 
would prefer to wed, — not me ! I believe 1 have 
some right to ask for an explanation on this 
head; since I do not wish, either to win an un- 
willing bride, or to seek for my wife, a woman 
whose heart is filled with vague romance for 
another man, and the memory of an unhappy, 
blighted attachment." And as he spoke these 
words, again his whole countenance altered. It 
was quite a noble light which illumined its 
usually easy, indolent expression; and the satiri- 
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cal lines round the mouth, which ever somewhat 
marred his handsome face, completely vanished. 

Dr. Norwood literally stood aghast, on being 
so coolly informed that the knowledge, of what he 
had taken such particular pains to conceal from 
going beyond the limits of his own fireside, 
was now in the possession of others, the subject 
of mere gossiping tittle-tattle, and a part of the 
common stock for conversation ! 

But for once in her life perhaps the wicked 
world was thoroughly guiltless of any participa- 
tion in the story ! Had Sir Digby Clavering 
spoken only the truth and nothing but the truth, 
he might have informed his startled auditor that 
a recent letter he had received from Aubrey him- 
self, had alone revealed certain incidents, on 
which he had imagined the rest of the statement. 
Still I would not be over-detractive, he really felt 
what he said, and there was even a little passing, 
genuine indignation experienced by him, at the 
fact, so recently discussed and decided upon being 
withheld from his knowledge, whilst so much en- 
couragement to his own suit was almost oppres- 
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sively flowing forth. But it did not take much 
trouble or time to appease him, he generally found 
it too great an exertion to be angry long. Yet 
though no sublime or hero-like character, he truly 
possessed, latent, some very noble feelings — only 
they were resting there so uncultivated, the harvest 
reaped of them, alas ! was generally but poor, and 
their threshing chiefly chaff, the land had been 
allowed to lie so idle and weed grown. 

It was with a certain amount of dignity that 
Dr. Norwood replied to him, as in a measure, he 
recovered his composure. 

"How you have gained this knowledge lhave 
not an idea, but I cannot deny but that there is 
some truth in your information. I did my best 
to conceal the matter from the world, both for 
Clayton's sake, and also for my child's. It must 
always be distressing to any young woman posses- 
sing refinement of mind, to hear her name eoupled 
with that of a rejected suitpr's. Still I own your 
remonstrance is not uncalled for here— doubtless 
I ought to have mentioned the circumstance to you, 
but therefore alone it was, that I did not allude 
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to it even to you. But as you say, certainly 
you have a right to enquire farther into it. I 
will then briefly say, that Mr. Clayton, not very 
long ago wrote to me, stating that he was much 
attached to Lilias, and requesting my sanction to 
their engagement; I must add in common justice, 
that Clayton behaved very well throughout — 
very straightforwardly, very creditably indeed in 
everyway — perhaps his last letter was some- 
what headstrong and unbecoming as addressed to 
one so much older than himself — and one who 
had stood in the light of instructor to him for 
so many years as I had done, and indeed to whom, 
(though I would not boast) he was under such 
great obligations; but I would make every al- 
lowance for impetuous youth, and to a disap- 
pointed man. Still, his extreme poverty and 
doubtful prospects — " 

" Hopeless, my dear Sir, would be nearer the 
mark," interrupted the young man negligently. 

" Hopeless, then, as I believe they are, — coupled 
with all that from time to time, you have told 
me of him." 

s 2 
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"That I have told you of him! excuse me 
there, Dr. Norwood, but I really have not an idea 
to what information you can possibly allude, nor 
how any words of mine can be brought to bear 
in this way on the subject." 

" I merely refer to passing remarks, my dear 
Digby, not to direct charges. You have done 
your best to speak well of your friend, still 
words have escaped you in the course of conver- 
sation, here and there, which, added to many 
other reasons for so doing, have tended to shake 
my confidence in Clayton, and led me to believe 
his nature to be a fickle and uncertain one, if 
nothing worse. But setting all such objections 
aside, knowing, by experience, the evils arising 
from poverty and straitened means as I do 
myself; they are the last things I should wish 
my daughter to be exposed to suffer. I there- 
fore positively put my veto at once on the whole 
affair, and there it ended ; Lilias, I need not say, 
being by far too dutiful a child to persist in an 
unbecoming opposition to my known will, or even 
to strive and resist her parent's judgment of what 
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was for her good. On her part I believe the 
whole to have been a delusion of the fancy ; she 
had known Clayton so long, and most girls of her 
age are flattered by having an admirer, and 
gratified by a first offer — it was very natural 
therefore she should have imagined herself in 
love. Had I thought her affections seriously en- 
gaged, I trust you will do me the justice to be- 
lieve, I would not have wished you to be referred 
to her decision, in ignorance of such being the 
case." 

Doctor Norwood spoke, as I said before, with 
a certain assumption of dignity and injured vir- 
tue, having quite deceived himself into the be- 
lief that it was even all as he said. It is won- 
derful how that huge dark beam in our own eye 
will obscure our vision at times; and that heavy, 
close atmosphere in which self-love and worldly 
wisdom delight to dwell, will prevent the fresh, 
clear sunbeams of warm truth, and the cordial 
rays of genuine feeling, from brightening and 
penetrating ! 

Poor Lilias ! she had not abandoned Aubrey 
s 5 
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without a bitter struggle; but of this we will 
not speak here. 

44 Are you satisfied with my explanation now?" 
he asked. 

44 Enough, enough, my good sir; pray say no 
more," exclaimed Digby, abruptly, evidently com- 
pletely bored ; 44 amply have you made all kept 
back before, quite clear to me. And perhaps you 
are wise; it may be rash to postpone speaking to 
Miss Norwood until my return, it does not do to 
trifle in such matters; no time like the present, 
as Thomas Ingoldsby remarks, when 4 in a most 
soft and sentimental humour,' as he relates he 
was feeling at the moment : 

That golden occasion we call "opportunity," 

Rarely s neglected by man with impunity ! 

You know the Ingoldsby legends of course, they 
are wonderfully clever, amusing things ? No ! 
— never seen them ? What, I shall have the 
greater pleasure then, in first introducing them 
to your notice! Their wit and point I am certain 
would be quite after your own heart. I will send 
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them to you. I have them, I think, at Haunton 
now. What an ugly gap the loss of the large 
beech tree last winter has made in your shrub- 
bery, — you really should plant out that dreary 
bit of downs with laurels, or something of the 
kind, it quite spoils the walk; and that immense 
vacuum distresses my eye;" — and Sir Digby Cla- 
vering looked at his watch — and yawned — and 
gave divers fresh signs of impatience; as if 
heartily tired of his companion, and very anxious 
to get rid of him. 

" I highly approve of your decision," Dr. Nor- 
wood began, "and see," he continued, as just 
then they reached the end of the shrubbery, 
"fortune favours you, — there is Lilias sitting 
alone on the terrace steps ; I will therefore leave 
you, trusting that when we meet again, I may 
have to offer you my sincere and hearty congratu- 
lations, which I can honestly say I shall do most 
rejoicingly. Fare-you-well, for the present; 
I have parish business to occupy me for some 
time. But with Lilias there, I need not apolo- 
gise for quiting you !" 
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And the pleased father, as if anxious to 
clench the matter, walked away. 

Sir Digby Clavering stood watching his re- 
treating figure for some moments, with a mighty 
contemptible looking curl on his lips. 

"Dolt, idiot, that I was" — he murmured to 
himself impatiently, " to put myself in the power 
of that man, only I did not fancy that Clayton 
engagement. I wonder now if I were in Clay tpn's 
place and Clayton was in mine, whether he would 
be equally flattering in his opinion, then ? I fear 
/ should run the risk in that case of being con- 
sidered the one, * truly incapable of being in- 
trusted with the life-happiness of a very dear 
child ! 9 And Clayton — spite of c a fickle and un- 
certain disposition, if nothing more,' the perfect 
man ! — well, well I suppose it is but human nature 
after all," and he began to half whistle, half sing, 
as he walked slowly on, as if continuing therein 
his meditations, 

" * Tis a very fine thing, to be father- in-Lw, 
To a very magnificent three- tailed bashaw ! ' 

Very vulgar all that, but my quondam precep- 
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tor is not peculiar apparently in the desire. — 
Heigho ! — There is no help for it now, speak to 
to her I must, or he will benevolently spare me 
the trouble, and do it for me, which will be worse. 
He will not lose sight of me, if he can help it. 
Oh golden calf how many worshippers are yours — 
Aaron did well to quiet the children of Israel with 
your molten image ! The world is little changed 
since those days in all essential points. Stiffnecked 
and perverse generation that in our time we are ! 
still do we prefer such gods to worship ; gods with 
whom we can sit down to eat and drink, and rise 
up to play. We can afford to offer up our little 
peace offerings, and burnt-offerings, at the shrines 
of such as they ! perhaps however I have as little 
right as any to speak thus censoriously ; these be 
my gods too I fear, whom I worship myself mayhap 
to a degree, but I believe I was intended for 
better things." 

He lingered there yet watching the unconscious 
Lilias. " How beautiful she looks — under the 
shadow of that old tree! beautiful, but very 
pensive- -very sad. Undeniably she is worth 
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risking something of present ease to gain ! There 
is nothing for it then, but to put a bold face on 
the matter. I could mock at myself I declare 
for my awkward position ; only that it is too ridi- 
culous really even to make a jest about — quite 
unparalleled I may say; still, 4 there are mo- 
ments in the life of every man/ as some res- 
pectable writer or other is perpetually observing, 
and these moments are nervous things. But 
this sudden seizure of bashful timidity must 
begot over somehow I imagine, — so now for it!" 

And all this time with his usual slow, listless 
pace, as if weary with himself, and with every- 
thing, and everybody else besides, he had been 
sauntering on, and advancing towards her ! 
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